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By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Only those who, in the azure days of spring, have lived above these luminous pastures, listening to voices 
rising from the valleys, to faint echoes wafted up by the breezes into an infinitely blue space shut in at the 
horizon by chains of mountains and snow-white peaks, can feel and understand the magic and the meaning 


of the Alps. 
fir forests. 


Here the ranges and eternal glaciers blend with tender green meadows and the deeper green of 
The sky ts mirrored in lakes and tarns a hundred times bluer than itself, and rich uplands 


are everywhere silvered by crystal waters descending from clefts in the rocks to make all things fresh where 
they fow. Round about rhododendrons bloom, and the air is filled with melody,—the twittering of finches, 
the carol of larks, the gurgling of streams, the bells of distant herds, and the humming of bees. 


NE stormy  summer’s 
. night as two Milanese 
—— were hurrying 
omeward through the 
darkness and drench- 
ing rain, their lantern chanced to flash 
upon the form of a boy crouched at the 
foot of a tree by the roadside. They 
questioned the waif, and finding that 
he had run away from home and was 
trudging to France, they bundled him 
into a hamper in the bottom of the cart 
and jogged on toward the shelter of 
their farm. The boy meanwhile fell 
asleep, and when he awoke found him- 
self in a snug cot, being cared for by a 
stout, kind woman who gave him dry 
clothes and a bowl of steaming soup 
made of rice and beans. Sitting by the 
fire were the two men who had found 
him along the roadway, and when the 
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wight’s shining black eyes were fully 
open, they asked him more questions. 

He told them of lonely days in a mis- 
erable attic room whence he could only 
see a patch of sky and the peaked roofs 
of the great city. He told them how 
his father had gone away and had never 
come back, and how every morning 
when his step-sister went to work she 
locked him in to spend the long hours 
alone until her return at nightfall. 
From his window perch he once heard 
the women below tell of a boy who had 
gone all the way to France afoot and 
found wealth and fame, and that 
morning he slipped out the door and 
started off toward France to seek his 
fortune. Standing in the bright Piazza 
Castillo his father had often shown him 
the straight, white road down which 
the French and Piedmontese troops 
poured into Milan, and that was of 
course the way over the mountains and 
into France. The boy had only a crust 
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“THE LAST TASK OF THE DAY” 


of bread to munch along the highroad, 
but the air was brisk and he tramped 
stoutly on, passing villages and now 
and then quenching his thirst at foun- 
tains or wayside streams. The faint 
blue haze off toward the Alps beckoned 
to him, and within throbbed the hope 
of somehow achieving great deeds once 
France were reached. But as the day 
wore along and the sun beat cruelly on 
the parched Lombard plain, the little 
head began to ache, the legs to grow 
stiff and weak, and the feet sore. At 
last he sank down in the shade of a 
nearby tree and fell asleep, only to 
awake in fright at the crash of the on- 
coming storm. 

So touched were the simple farm folk 
by the boy’s story that they had not 
the heart to take him back to Milan, 
especially as he vowed he would run 
away again if they did. The following 
day the women clipped his dark, clus- 
tering locks, disclosing a face which one 
of them exclaimed was “‘like the son 
of a King of France.”’ And, it being 
agreed that he must turn his hand to 
something, they sent him off to tend 
swine on the hillside. : 

This little swineherd, who afterward 


became known to the world as Giovan- 
ni Segantini, was born on January 15, 
1858, at Arco, near the Lago di Garda, 
in the Austrian Tyrol. Like most in- 
habitants of the Trentino he was Italian 
in race, character, and language. His 
rugged peasant father was a carpenter 
by trade, and not an over-thrifty one, 
for a delicate young wife was forced to 
help matters along by selling fruit and 
vegetables. Giovanni’s early years 
were passed in a hut beside the swift- 
flowing Scara. He was a frail, pallid 
child, with great, vivid eyes which 
eagerly caught the play of light on 
brook and meadow or the changing 
splendor of giant dolomite peaks that 
towered toward the sky. Of those first 
few years at Arco he remembered only 
the sunlit garden, his being rescued 
from drowning by a long-limbed moun- 
taineer, and the sad, languid beauty of 
a mother who had been an invalid from 
the boy’s birth. ‘‘I can see her now,” 
he afterward said, ‘‘with my mind’s 
eye; she was beautiful, not like the 
sunrise or midday, but like the sunset 
in spring.” When he was but five years 
of age this tender, suffering creature 
faded from sight, and within a few 
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weeks his father returned to Milan, 
where he already had ason and daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. 

And now began those bitter, sombre 
days which were to weave their loneli- 
ness and vague terror, and their wistful 
hunger for light and for love into the 
web of Giovanni’s soul. All he heard 
as he played about the bare room or 
tried to keep himself warm by a miser- 
able charcoal stove were the voices of 
countless bells clanging without. All 
he could see was the leaden sky of a 
Milanese winter. To be neglected by 
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his step-sister and 
flogged by the house 
porter for his innocent 
pranks was hardly the 
care Giovanni craved. 
Small wonder that when 
spring came he sighed 
for the little garden at 
Arco, the patches of 
green fields, the brooks, 
the sky, the blue waters 
of the Lago di Garda, 
Small wonder that be- 
fore a second summer 
dragged past he had 
slipped away from the 
wretched tenement in 
the Via San Simone, 
impelled by the aching 
hope that life must 
somewhere be brighter 
and kinder than it had 
yet been. 

During the years he 
passed as shepherd with 
the goodly Lombard 
peasants the boy grew 
strong of frame and 
limb. He learned to 
love the flocks he tend- 
ed and to note their 
form, their color, their 
ways while grazing, 
while at the drinking- 
trough, or in the stall. 
Before long he began 
to trace rough sketches 
of them on flat stones 
or walls, with bits of 
charcoal. The plain folk 
about him were both 
puzzled and charmed 
by these life-like efforts. Yet the 
real impulse toward expression, the 
first definite yearning with its faint 
promise of fulfilment, did not come 
until one day when he chanced to hear 
a poor peasant mother sighing over her 
dead child,—‘‘ Ah, if I only had a pic- 
ture of her, she was so beautiful!” 
There is no hint now of what this por- 
trait was like; it is enough to know 
that the boy’s genius found its earliest 
unfolding through love and sympathy 
and pity. And to the very last he was 
touched by the sight of suffering in 


























man or beast. It is the call to which 
he always responded with deepest, 
tenderest insight. 

The desire to make something of 
himself, coupled with a longing to see 
his step-sister, now drew the runaway 
back to Milan, poor in pocket but rich 
in the wishes of those who bade him 
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godspeed. After a time he managed 
to enter the evening School of Orna- 
ment at the Brera and began his career 
copying aquarelles and drawing from 
bas-reliefs by Donatello. Yet here in 
Milan life proved the same cruel 
struggle it had been in former years. 
The boy worked at whatever he could 
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find to do by day, and at night at- 
tended his classes. He was too poor 
to buy himself a box of colors, so poor, 
indeed, that he was arrested by the 
police and committed to the Patronato 
for abandoned children. While there 
they taught him the trade of a cobbler, 
but also allowed him to continue his 
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studies. When he left the Patronato, 
which still possesses certain of his early 
efforts, he would often wander aim- 
lessly about the streets, or from his gar- 
ret window watch the sun sink below 
the dark rim of roofs and towers. 
Music aroused in him a sort of fiery 
ecstasy,and his whole being wastortured 
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by the caressing, insistent accents of 
love. Above all he felt surging within 
the neéd for some clearer, ampler form 
of expression. 

Later, while taking a course of ele- 
mentary figure drawing at the Accade- 
mia and also working for Teltamangi, a 
painter of church banners, he executed 
his first picture. The colors had been 
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pliced choir boy standing before the 
lectern. Though knowing nothing of 
divisionism, he had instinctively placed 
pure touches of color side by side on 
the canvas without first mixing them 
on the palette, thus allowing the sep- 
arate tones to recompose on the retina. 
He had no scientific theories on the 
subject ; he merely found that by so do- 


“* HAYMAKING ”” 


given him by a friendly grocer for whom 
he had painted a sign, the canvas was a 
sugar bag dipped in oil and stretched 
on a rough frame, but there was some- 
thing frank and individual about this 
youth’s rendering of the “‘Choir of the 
Church of Sant’ Antonio.’”” There was 
a new vibrancy to the light which 
streamed in the high window on the 
left and bathed the carved stalls, the 
dark wainscotting, and the white sur- 


ing he could secure better effects. This 
was before the vogue of Monet and im- 
pressionism or pointillism, and the boy 
had come independently by a discovery 
second only in painting to the employ- 
ment of perspective. 

The picture aroused interest, was ex- 
hibited at the Brera in 1879, and ob- 
tained a silver medal. More than this, 
-it enlisted the notice of Signor Vittore 
Grubicy, who continued Segantini’s 























cherished and helpful 

friend throughout his 

career. Yet the young 

artist did not at the 

time develop further 

his conquest of suf- 

fused, palpitating 

light. He proceeded 

to paint in the usual 

manner, but with crude 

vigor, studies in still 

life and in genre. 

Among the former the 

most notable is ‘‘The 

Dead Hero,"’ vaguely 

recalling Mantegna’s 

‘*Dead Christ,’” which 

he must have seen on 

the dark walls of the 

Brera. He had now 

taken a studio in the 

Via San Marco, but 

was already disgusted 

with the art of the day 

and with its precep- 

tors, and raged hotly 

at both. His con- 

tempt for his teachers 
was such that once, 

on being asked what 

he would do if he were 

as great an artist as 
his master, he prompt- 

ly replied, ‘* Hang my- 
self!’’ As he acquired 

grasp and decision he 
felt that his lot lay 

among different 

scenes. Moreover, the 
love of the open was 
strong upon him; he- 
longed to be back 
among his shepherds 
and herdsmen. In 
1882, having married 
the sister of his fellow-artist Carlo 
Bugatti, he forsook the fog-ridden city 
of Lionardo, where he had known only 
tribulation and pain, and settled at 
Pusiano, in the fertile Brianza, not far 
from Como. 

Here in the fragrant Garden of Lom- 
bardy, dotted by cream-white villas, 
terraces, and redolent parterres, rich 
in grain and in wine, Segantini per- 
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fected the first phase of his develop- - 


or 
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ment. He remained in the Brianza 
four years in all, and each year marked 
a deeper, more penetrating sympathy 
with the quiet, idyllic life about him 
and a broader, surer translation of its 
spirit. If the scenes he now painted 
were for the most part sad, it was be- 
cause the heart of the man had so long 
been open to sorrow and to suffering. 
The vision of that which lay without was 
transfigured by the pathos from within. 
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“KNITTING” 


His chosen themes were the weariness 
of the peasant after a day’s toil, the 
monotony of his life, his trials and his 
cares. More than all he loved to picture 
the bond between man and beast and 
the common feeling of maternity in 
both. Despite the fertility of the 
Brianza the peasants’ lot is a hard one, 
and its least accent finds reflection in 
these humble episodes painted with the 
lingering tenderness of one who had 
himself been a shepherd of the flock. 
In ‘‘The Last Task of the Day’”’ 
heads are bowed and backs burdened as 
two heavy figures carry home their load 
of fagots at dusk. ‘‘Sad Hours’’ isa 
subtler but not less poignant version of 
that utter fatigue which overcomes the 
peasant when the day’s toil is done and 
grey shadows creep softly forth to en- 
fold all things. The pious resignation 
of the girl’s attitude, the lowing cow in 
the foreground, the sheep crowding to 
the shelter, and the fringe of Brianza 
hills bathed in opal glow all witness the 
delicate, pervading pathos of Segan- 
tini’s art. In ‘‘One More”’ maternity 
is touched upon in appealing terms 
with a young shepherdess carrying in 
her arms a lamb which has been born 
as the sheep wind homeward under a 
threatening sky. Throughout all the 


paintings of this period, whether they 
depict “‘Potato Harvest’ or ‘‘Sheep- 
Shearing,’ or transcribe the many sor- 
rows and scant joys of peasant life in 
the Brianza, runs the same gentle mel- 
ancholy. The note is never forced, 
but it is never absent, even when love 
is touched upon as in ‘“‘A Kiss at the 
Fountain.”’ 

The two canvases which first brought 
Segantini’s name before the public 
were ‘‘Ave Maria a_ Trasbordo,”’ 
painted at Pusiano when the artist was 
twenty-five, dnd ‘‘At the Tether,”’ fin- 
ished shortly before he left the Brianza. 
The one shows what for some time was 
to embody his most perfect reflection of 
human sentiment: the other was his 
earliest and purest rendering of reality. 
When sent to an exhibition at Milan 
**Ave Maria a Trasbordo” was rejected, 
but the following year, at the Amster- 
dam Exhibition of 1883, it was awarded 
the gold medal. The consummate 
drawing and composition of this picture 
and its wealth of limpid coloring as- 
sured success quite apart from the 
deeper beauty of the scene,—a flat lake- 
boat laden with sheep, a far-off bell 
tolling the evening hymn, the shep- 
herd resting on his oars, and the peas- 
ant madonna bending over the child at 
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“SORROW COMFORTED BY FAITH” 
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STUDY FOR THE TRIPTYCH ENTITLED “NATURE,” “LIFE,” AND “ DEATH” 


her breast and softly murmuring ‘‘ Ave 
Maria, gratia plena.”’ 

In ‘‘At the Tether,’’ which was 
painted at Caglio, in the Valassina, and 
shows a herd of cattle at the milking- 
ground with a low range of hills be- 
yond, Segantini displays the breadth, 
reserve, and close study of actuality 
which were to distinguish all his later 
work. He here begins to subordinate 
the human element, to find that nature 
alone suffices, or nearly so. The can- 
vas was exhibited at Amsterdam in 
1887, and at Bologna, and was after- 
ward purchased by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the National Gallery of 
Modern Art at Rome. 

All through the Brianza sojourn Se- 
gantini had been growing nearer and 


nearer to reality, had been catching 
with more firmness and surety nuances 
of form and of color. From his win- 
dows he often watched the lingering 
sunset radiance, or among the pastures 
studied those swift changes of atmos- 
pheric effect which characterize the 
country around Como and Lecco. He 
moved about at will, from Pusiano to 
Castagnola, from there to Carella and 
thence to Caglio. His life was simple 
and happy, he saw no one save his own 
family, and spent his days recording 
with new clarity and fulness of vision 
the nobility of labor, the beauty of sor- 
row, and the eternal kinship of all crea- 
tures of the field. He painted only 
that which he loved, and each brush- 
stroke seems a heart-throb. Certain 





PORTRAIT OF SEGANTINI, PAINTED AFTER HIS DEATH 
BY SIGNOR GIACOMETTI 




















shallow spirits have insisted on calling 


this the artist’s ‘‘ Millet period,” but it. 


requires more than an identity of sub- 
ject to justify the comparison. He 
never saw a painting by Millet, and only 
knew the Barbizon master’s dingy 
peasant heroics through a set of engrav- 
ings given him by Signor Grubicy. 
Mauve he knew in the same way, but 
resembles him merely in that both 
painted sheep. Nor was there in the 
art of the modern Lombards any mes- 
sage for him. Cremona he admired, 
and Ferragutti was perhaps nearest in 
feeling, but Segantini lay outside their 
sphere of influence. He was essen- 
tially self-taught; and came into ma- 
turity through a passionate inner 
necessity which burned to voice that 
which finally broke forth in full power 
and effulgence. He resembles no man 
and he owed little to any. 

Finding that he was familiar with the 
pastoral scenes of the Brianza, Segan- 
tini now looked higher and wandered 
farther. The Alps with their clear at- 
mosphere and sharp outlines seemed to 
lure him from the soft masses of vapor 
floating over lake and pasture, from the 
four caressing winds of Como. He 
wanted most of all to seize the secrets 
of that light which had ever dazzled 
and beckoned him, and which he knew 
was the source and soul of all beauty. 
Leaving their children behind for the 
time being, the painter and his wife set 
out on foot and wandered for weeks in 
search of some spot where they might 
be with nature in her sublimest as- 
pects. Inthe high, cloud-capped vil- 
lage of Livigno, northeast of the Ber- 
nina Pass, they thought to have found 
a haven, but because they failed to 
attend Mass the day after their ar- 
rival, the bigoted natives drove them 
from the place. They then went over 
the Bernina to. Silvaplana, and from 
Silvaplana over the Julier Pass to Sa- 
vognino, on the road to Coire. Here 
among the Grisons, where winter 
frowns forever and summer is like a 
woman's fleeting supplication, Segan- 
tini remained for the next eight years. 
The Switzerland which he found here 
in the Engadine, and put upon canvas 
at all hours and during all seasons, was 
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not the Switzerland of Chillon and 
Tells Chapel, It was not the Switzer- 
land of mammoth hotels, operatic peas- 
ants, cuckoo clocks, and toy cattle. It 
was something unknown to the insuf- 
ferable Calame or the characteristic 
Tépfier. Segantini stood apart from 
all this; he had eyes to see that which 
lay deep within the faltering heart of 
man and strength to look with confi- 
dence toward God's dim eternity. And 
what he now sought to picture was 
the one in its relation to the other: the 
spectacle of life flickering faintly in the 
midst of impassivity and death. 
Existence in the Higher Alps has al- 
ways been and must always remain a 
matter of sufferance. Nature is here 
at her grandest and her cruellest, and 
man’s pitiful struggle for life and liveli- 
hood is remorselessly intensified. The 
dull crash of an avalanche or the roar 
of a devastating torrent quickly change 
the song on his lips to a prayer,—a 
prayer often answered by annihilation. 
It is a bitter, unequal struggle for man 
or beast, and they inevitably turn to 
one another, linked together in mute 
solicitude, shrinking from nature which 
seems the enemy of both, Such is the 
country into which Segantini had 
climbed, and such are the scenes which 
he found at hand,—man poor in all 
save hope, nature rich in beauty, but, 
like certain of her daughters, chary of 
her blessings. He entered this new and 
luminous kingdom timidly, painting at 
first a few bits in the Brianza manner 
of broad, flat tones, but soon modified 
his technique according to prevailing 
conditions. He found that the prob- 
lem of suggesting flower-dotted fore- 
grounds and the clear, sharp contours 
of distant ranges boldly outlined in 
this translucent atmosphere demanded 
a new solution. Pursuing the path 
opened with his boyish ‘‘Choir of the 
Church of Sant’ Antonio,” he gradually 
evolved a method which combined the 
brilliant, shimmering effects of impres- 
sionism with a consistency of outline 
which always made his drawing notable 
for strength and continuity. The secret 
of his technical triumph over baffling 
conditions lay in that, wherever neces- 
saty, he broke or conserved color and 
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line. That which helped him equally 
was an infallible sense of selection; he 
never painted the unpaintable. Unlike 
timid gentlemen such as Baud-Bovy 
and Robinet who had so long pic- 
tured the Alps from the safety of 
valleys below, Segantini met them 
openly, face to face. He painted them 
from their own level, where, instead of 
appearing as isolated peaks, they broke 
about him like billows, with now and 
then a wrinkled brow rising above the 
crest. 

Studies in sentiment or in ey 
on a restricted scale, such as ‘‘On the 
Balcony,’’ ‘‘Knitting,’’ ‘‘Rest in the 
Shade,”’ or ‘‘A Cow Drinking,” were 
but the prelude to a series of grand Al- 
pine panoramas which must remain 
Segantini’s chief contribution to art. 
Whatever be the claims of his earlier 
or of his later work, it is certain that in 
‘‘Ploughing in the Engadine,” ‘‘Spring 
in the Alps,” ‘‘Alpine Pastures,’’ and 
‘‘Spring Pastures’’ he attained his 
clearest vision of definite, external 
beauty expressed in its simplest, most 
enduring terms. This mountain 
Hesiod seems indeed the story which 
had been given him to tell mankind. 
The first of these canvases, ‘‘ Plough- 
ing in the Engadine,’’ already proves 
how accurate was the artist’s rendering 
of all forms of life here among the stony 
uplands where nature is so strong and 
man so weak. Though details of soil 
and vegetation, of peak and scarp, are 
so exactly studied, it is the spirit of the 
scene which holds the final appeal. 
Modern art shows nothing comparable 
to the plastic dignity of this pair of 
horses straining at the plough, the 
laborers guiding their submissive ef- 
forts, the rim of cottages in the dis- 
tance, and the frame of glistening, 
blue-white ranges. The austerity and 
classic restraint of this composition 
are poetized and humanized in the suc- 
ceeding canvases of the series, each of 
which records the delicate, transient 
grace of the Alpine spring. They show 
azure skies, carpets of gentians, daisies, 
and alpenroses, a few figures or a graz- 
ing herd in the foreground, and al- 
ways, beyond, snow-capped mountains 
seamed by silent, yellow rolling glacier 


streams. Each blossom, each pebble 
reflects the scintillating glory of a sun 
which bathes and brightens all things, 
which gives light in abundance, but, 
alas, scant heat. So thrilled was the 
painter by this iridescent beauty that 
he would often sink upon his knees in 
ecstasy, or bend and kiss the flowers 
in his path. 

Yet this radiance is short-lived, and 
for seven or eight months of each year 
in the Upper Engadine man and beast 
are huddled together in weather-tight 
shelters. This dark and tedious in- 
door existence Segantini has pictured 
with homely fidelity in “‘The Spin- 
ning Wheel,’’ ‘‘The Sheepfold,” 
and ‘‘Mothers.’’ In fact, no phase of 
mountain life escaped him or failed to 
arouse his interest and his abiding pity. 
He lived out of doors all the while, 
painting direct from nature and rarely 
making preliminary studies. He passed 
his days not shut up in the studio with 
a ‘‘north light,’’ but on the heights of 
the Grisons, working now at one canvas, 
now at another, as nature suggested 
the desired effect. When fogs floated 
up from the Val Bregaglia and. settled 
about him, shrouding nature as with the 
mantle of God, or when the afterglow 
had faded into night he would lock his 
unfinished canvases up in stout iron 
cases and tramp downward, guided by 
tinkling bells or the far glow from cot- 
tage fireside. Few of his pictures ever 
saw the inside of that little chalet 
whose windows opened on the skies of 
Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, and 
whose rooms ‘were bare of all zsthetic 
pretence. They were carried down 
mountain paths on the backs of sturdy 
herdsmen and placed in carts to wend 
their way to Chiavenna and thence by 
rail to Milan, Turin, or Venice. 

By 1894, or about the time he moved 
still higher and settled at Maloja, six 
thousand feet above sea-level, Segan- 
tini’s paintings were becoming better 
known to the outside world. Vienna, 
Munich, Berlin, and even Paris gazed 
with curious eyes upon those unfamiliar 
scenes executed with a direct brilliancy 
of method which often recalled the 
early mosaics. Yet the personality of 
the artist continued a mystery. At Ma- 





























loja and at Soglio he was even farther 
removed from contact with the public, 
and never left his mountain home save 
for an occasional trip to Milan, where 
his daughter Bianca was attending 
school. Few beyond his wife, chil- 
dren, and chance friends ever caught a 
glimpse of this dark, stalwart man with 
torrents of hair and the beard of an 
Assyrian king. He naively wore a 
grotesque outing suit and never posed 
in cafés or paraded about at picture 
exhibitions. His only public honors 
were the scattered medals awarded his 
paintings in distant cities, and a com- 
plimentary luncheon given by a few 
admirers in the little town hall of Pon- 
tresina, when he made a speech full of 
gratitude and frank idealism. For the 
rest, he lived alone with nature, his art, 
and his Maker. 

From the first his work had been 
subjective, and now, under the influ- 
ence of prolonged solitude and random 
reading, its form became more and 
more symbolistic. Though possessing 
rich natural gifts he was singularly illit- 
erate, and until the age of seventeen 
could neither read nor write. In after 
years he became something of a biblio- 
phile, was fond of discussing phases of 
religion, esthetics, and socialism, and 
even wrote for the newspapets and re- 
views. Yet this was an inheritance into 
which he had come too late: he never 
acquired maturity of mind, his ideas 
were blurred and full of childish un- 
reason. As he painted alone on the 
heights, often clad in furs and with 
the colors freezing on the canvas, 
he wrestled in his untaught way 
with questions of duty and destiny, 
of reward and punishment. Fantas- 
tic counterparts of these concepts rose 
from the white wastes or slipped from 
dark crevices and filled his vision with 
beings half human, half mythical. 
Against an unrelenting background of 
mystery and fate he beheld piteous 
symbols of tenderness and of terror. 
Though he continued to paint with 
rigid verity the same Alpine land- 
scapes, they were now peopled by 
vague, flying forms whose pathos or 
forlorn anguish add a new note to art. 
These fleeting creatures with streaming 
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hair and rose-tipped breasts uncovered 
to the bitterest winds had come not from 
the cypress groves of Italy nor from the 
gardens of Kelmscott Manor. They 
were born of a soul whose torments as 
well as whose crystal serenity found ex- 
pression in terms of the purest and 
most individual beauty. 

Tentative bits of idealization such as 
“‘A Rose Leaf,’ the somewhat robust 
“Child of Love,” and the delicately 
Milanese ‘‘ Angel of Life,’’ were suc- 
ceeded by canvases whose technical 
perfection and imaginative force place 
Segantini among master symbolists. 
Despite its richly flowered frame and 
wealth of vernal sunshine, ‘‘Love at 
the Fountain of Life’’ verges on incon- 
gruity, but in “‘The. Punishment of 
Luxury,” ‘‘Captive Mothers,” and 
‘*The Source of Evil,”’ the vision finds 
its inevitable form. Each represents a 
moral idea, but each holds a haunt- 
ing beauty and fervor quite apart 
from specific morality. Whether they 
embody Hindu myth or Dantesque 
legend, or spring direct from the art- 
ist’s brain, they all reflect nature in 
the Grisons. The fanciful was givena 
setting uncompromising in its fidelity 
to fact. 

In “‘The Punishment of Luxury,”’ 
which pictures the penalty of sterility, 
the souls of sinning women, as sorrow- 
ful, wingless creatures, are wafted piti- 
lessly about above an infinitude of ice 
and snow, gleaming blue and white, sil- 
ver and gold, in the sinking sun. An- 
other vast, snow-covered expanse, 
dotted by twisted trees, shows the 
‘‘Unnatural Mothers’’ condemned to 
expiate their crime in a bleak, wind- 
swept Nirvana of repentance and suf- 
fering. ‘‘The Source of Evil,’’ which 
has vanity for its text, reveals Segan- 
tini’s exquisite sense of the nude and 
the alluring grace with which, when 
so moved, he could limn the female 
figure. Yet the trials and sorrows of 
the real world did not fade before 
the clear magic of these evocations. 
During the period when he gave imagi- 
nation its freest sweep Segantini never 
lost touch with the outward, the 
objective. In ‘‘The Sower” and 
**Haymaking,’’ he came as close to 
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nature as before, and in a series of re- 
ligious paintings, which number the 
prophetic “‘‘Sorrow Comforted by 
Faith’’ and ‘‘The Home-Coming,”’ he 
touched the deepest emotions of the 
simple mountain folk whom he knew 
so well and whose lot he had so freely 
shared. Though he gazed into the un- 
real he could look upon reality with 
the same tender solicitude. Portraiture 
also occupied his attention at brief in- 
tervals, the best of his attempts in this 
direction being the seated full-length 
of Carlo Rotta and the two or three 
mystical versions of his own shaggy 
head and searching eyes, each of which 
recalls, in a different way, the mask of 
the Forerunner. 

From childhood Segantini had 
dreamed of France, and early in 1898 
he formed a project for exhibiting at 
the Paris Exposition a large circular 
panorama which would embrace all as- 
pects of life and nature in the Enga- 
dine. Considerable money was raised 
among the artist’s devoted following, 
but the plan was finally abandoned as 
being unfeasible. He then decided to 
paint two large Triptychs, one of which 
he almost completed; the other never 
passed beyond the stage of rough 
sketches. In order.to paint his first 
Triptych direct from nature Segantini 
chose a spot on the Schafberg above 
St. Moritz, whence he might sweep 
with a glance the entire Upper Enga- 
dine, the soaring peaks of the Rosegg, 
the Morteratsch, and the Bernina, or 
watch, shining beneath like eyes of the 
sea, the blue lakes of Statz, Campfer, 
Silvaplana and Sils. He worked on 
month after month with fervid ex- 
altation, bringing nearer and nearer 
completion the panels entitled ‘‘ Life,” 
‘*Nature,’’ and “‘Death,’’ which were 
to epitomize his beloved Engadine in 
her fresh beauty, her brief maturity, 
and her snow-shrouded bereavement. 
The coloring was more luminous than 
ever, the study of nature more accurate, 
and the human element more consis- 
tent and pervasive. With delicate 
fancy he added an ornamental frieze 
showing chamois perched upon peaks, 
and medallions wherein decorative 
nude figures typify ‘‘Alpenrose’’ and 
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‘*Edelweiss,’’ flowers which had 
brought him such frank joy. Un- 
finished though it stands, the Triptych 
proved his masterwork, his supreme 
and final offering. 

In September, 1899, the panels hav- 
ing meanwhile been brought down to 
the chalet, he determined to add a few 
touches on the heights where they had 
been painted. Though it had already 
begun to snow he would not be de- 
terred by adverse weather. He must 
note again the play of light and shift- 
ing cloud, must read closer and closer 
nature’s changing heart. On the 18th 
the little band started up from Pontre- 
sina and climbed the Schafberg, stout 
herdsmen bearing proudly and without 
a murmur their heavy burden. They 
would have done anything for this 
gentle, silent man, who was as intent 
as one of the watching Magi. The 
painter set to work with pathetic hero- 
ism, lodging in a deserted shepherd’s 
hut, where his only comforts were a 
camp bed and a portable stove. Round 
him lay glistening in the sun or sleep- 
ing silently under the shadow of God’s 
hand the rock- and ice-riven splendor 
which he strove to perpetuate. He 
seemed happy, but was at times 
haunted by the image of death. 
The first night while wandering on 
the mountain, he saw a falling star 
and remarked, ‘‘ That means evil 
fortune,” 

Within a day or so he was taken ill, 
having been forced to drink melted 
snow, which induced a chill. Fever 
set in and a shepherd was sent below 
for medical aid. His friend, Dr. Bern- 
hard, arrived during the night with 
hands cut and bleeding from climbing 
the rocks to reach the stricken man. 
Later the painter’s family came, bring- 
ing everything needful and summoning 
two German physicians who still lin- 
gered in the valley. They found him 
weak but hopeful, for a fortune-teller 
had once assured him that he would 
live to be the age of Titian. Symp- 
toms of peritonitis were noted and a 
tardy operation was performed, but 
without avail. On the evening of the 
28th he begged to be moved to the 
window that he might see the fire- 














tinted heights glowing about him. 
During the night his spirit hovered 
awhile on the borderland between the 
brightness which he had known and 
the dim beyond into which he had tried 
to peer. Yet no hand, however gentle 
or imploring, could stay the Pallid 
Visitor once she had been summoned. 
He had given his life that the world 
might know what lay within the cold 
virginity of those eternal snows. He 
had striven, vainly it must be, to pene- 
trate the impenetrable. 

As they bore him slowly down the 
slopes and laid him to rest in the 
little cemetery of Maloja, which he 
had painted with such fidelity in 
‘Sorrow: Comforted by Faith,’”’ every 
bell in the Engadine tolled sadly. 
There was not a pious soul through- 
out the valley who did not weep or 
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exchange a ‘heartfelt word with his 
neighbor. They all knew and all loved 
him who had come amongst them, and 
who had seemed even as one of them- 
selves. 

His whole life had been spent in 
chanting the beauty and mystery of 
the world, and his eyes had never 
failed to look with tender compassion 
upon those who dwell therein. To the 
end he remained a fervent, imaginative 
child, loving light, loving color, and 
craving that which is past or that 
which is yet to come. He was al- 
ways harking back to the unfulfilled, or 
only half-fulfilled, visions and promises 
of an eager, wistful heart. Almost his 
last wishes were that he might see once 
again the little sunlit garden at Arco 
and follow the white road stretching 
away toward France. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE closes his story 
of ‘‘Hawthorne and His Wife’’ with 
the discouraging opinion that the true 
revelation of such men as the author 
of ‘“‘The Scarlet Letter” will come 
“‘only to those who have in themselves 
somewhat of the same mystery they 
seek to fathom.’’ If this be so there 
can be no objectively true revelation 
in such cases, for the spark of mystery 
in each separate seeker will cast its own 
peculiar ray of light upon the object 
sought, and in no two instances will 
the result be the same. And perhaps 
it is better so, for of a really great 
author himself, if not of his books, we 
can thus each have a unique and un- 
piratable edition. 

Poe’s Hawthorne was simply a man 
of fine taste, ready scholarship, touch- 
ing pathos, delicate humor, radiant 
imagination, and consummate inge- 
nuity, struggling blindly for truth in 
the murky “‘phalanx and phalanstery 
atmosphere” of transcendental New 
England; with good results, to be 
sure, but capable of doing much bet- 


ter ‘‘in a career of honest, upright, sen- 
sible, prehensible, and comprehensible 
things.”” Mr. R. H. Hutton’s lantern, 
in turn, brings to light a Hawthorne 
who could by no means have succeeded 
in the kind of work which Poe would 
have set for him, even if the editor of 
the Dia/ had been hung and the Worth 
American Review thrown to the pigs; 
but who, for every figment of his brain, 
*‘was bound to have a ghostly centre 
of his own, or he could not write at 
all.”’ Sir Leslie Stephen, in his search 
for the true Hawthorne, incidentally 
brings to light a Poe whom he holds 
up as a horrible example of the dan- 
ger of following to extremes the ten- 
dency of Hawthorne to stray away 
from the realm of the ‘‘sensible, pre- 
hensible, and comprehensible.’’ Poe 
shocks our modesty, he thinks, with 
his charnel-house dabbling, and leaves 
us in need of some spiritual ablution to 
cleanse us of his disgusting images, 
while Hawthorne’s “‘pure and delight- 
fulfancies . . . never leavea stain - 
upon the imagination, and generally 
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succeed in throwing a harmonious 
coloring upon some objects in which 
we had previously failed to recognize 
the beautiful.” But right here breaks 
in Moncure D. Conway with a Haw- 
thorne who has carried the work of 
pointing out beauty where it was not 
previously recognized to the extent of 
making Hester of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” 
‘‘the only noble, pure, and lovable 
character in his book.’’ 

One might well stop here to quarrel 
with Mr. Conway for his failure to find 
evidence of repentance in Hawthorne’s 
portrayal of Hester Prynne, and for his 
apparent unwillingness to see a wo- 
man’s sin followed by years of nobility, 
purity, and lovableness; but the only 
object in citing his and other estimates 
of Hawthorne was to illustrate the fact 
that a man of real genius compels the 
critic to delve below the obvious, where 
agreement is easy, into the immeasur- 
able depths where it is out of the ques- 
tion. We do not turn, then, to a new 
biography with the expectation that 


we are to find at last ‘‘the true Haw-, 


thorne,’’ but with a justifiable interest 
in studying the impression made by a 
great genius upon a competent critic. 

It was long probable that James 
Russell Lowell would contribute the 
life of Hawthorne to the ‘“‘ American 
Men of Letters”’ series, but sad mis- 
chance interfered, and the work fell to 
the lot of Professor Woodberry. No 
one, of course, could make up for the 
loss of a view of Hawthorne under the 
light of Lowell’s peculiar genius, but 
Professor Woodberry has presented a 
volume which may well stand beside 
his life of Poe, among the best mem- 
bers of the series to which both be- 
long.* The value of the book lies not 
in any material addition to the store 
of knowledge concerning Hawthorne’s 
career, but in the concise and available 
presentation of such knowledge as ex- 
ists and, as has been suggested, in the 
comment of a critic of Professor Wood- 
berry’s ability and attainments. 

It is easy to see what parts of his 
subject have taken the deepest hold 
upon the writer’s mind, for more than 


*‘* Nathaniel Hawthorne.” By George E. Woodberry. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10, oy ei 


one third of the volume is given to the 
twelve years of seclusion in “‘the cham- 
ber under the eaves ’’’ and the romance 
of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter.’’ In the little 
top-floor room in Salem, Hawthorne 
*‘lived in an intellectual solitude, deep- 
ened by the fact that it was only an 
inner cell of an outward seclusion 
almost as complete,’”’ because of the 
well-known seclusive habits of other 
members of the household. The situ- 
ation was mitigated, however, by long 
excursions into the country, early sum- 
mer morning sea baths, and walks after 
supper, under cover of the darkness. 
Hundreds of volumes from the Salem 
Athenzum, and the play of his imagi- 
nation, furnished the mental occupa- 
tion without which such a life must 
have forestalled any adequate fruition 
of his remarkable genius. Professor 
Woodberry evidently regards these 
years as of prime importance in the 
development of his powers, but con- 
tents himself for the most part with a 
presentation of the facts, leaving the 
reader to formulate his own conclusions 
as to the relation of these facts to the 
work of the years that followed. Per- 
haps a thought or two on the subject 
from Hawthorne himself (quoted by 
Professor Woodberry) will bear repeat- 
ing here: “‘If I had sooner made my 
escape into the world, I should have 
grown hard and rough, and been cov- 
ered with earthly dust, and my heart 
might have become callous by rude en- 
counters with the multitude . . . 
By living in solitude till the fulness of 
time was come, I still kept the dew of 
my youth and the freshness of my 
heart.”” And again, not long before 
the end, ‘‘I am disposed to thank God 
for the gloom and chill of my early life, 
in the hope that my share of adversity 
came then, when I bore it alone.” 

Of course such a life ought abso- 
lutely to unfit a man for all practical 
duties and responsibilities, but things 
do not always proceed as a matter of 
course. From the chamber under the 
eaves he passed to the exceedingly 
practical duties and responsibilities of 
the office of weigher and gauger in the 
Boston Custom House and justified his 
appointment by proving himself, in 
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the words of George Bancroft, then 
Collector, ‘‘the best and most efficient 
of the Custom House officers.”’” And 
the appointment by President Pierce, 
fourteen years later, to the Liver- 
pool consulate was similarly justified. 
Sense of duty made him “especially 
considerate of the numbers of distressed 
citizens who naturally drifted into his 
care and notice,” a thorn in the flesh of 
many an American officer abroad; but 
he was not so constituted as to dis- 
pense, receive, and augment that inter- 
national comradeship and good will 
which formed so striking a feature of 
Lowell’s service in the more elevated 
station of the English mission. 

‘‘The Scarlet Letter’ is ‘‘a great 
and unique romance, standing apart 
by itself in fiction,’’ and the qualities 
which give it such a hold upon the 
imagination are analyzed in detail; but 
Professor Woodberry feels constrained 
in the end to bring against the truth of 
the book some serious articles of in- 
dictment. Divine forgiveness is want- 
ing in the story. It is a prayerless 
book. It has no Christ in it. It is 
but a half truth, and the darker half. 
When Hester Prynne is made to recog- 
nize ‘‘the impossibility that any mis- 
sion of divine and mysterious truth 
should be confided to a woman stained 
with sin, bowed down with shame, or 
even burdened with a life-long sor- 
row,” he discovers an inconsistency 
both with the Christian Gospel and 
with the Puritan faith. Perhaps he 
does not give weight enough to the 
fact that it was a very special mission 
in Hester’s mind at the time, and that 
Hawthorne did allow her, in the midst 
of her Puritan surroundings, to find 
and fulfil a divine mission of no little 
importance, during all the years of her 
sin-marked, humiliated, and sorrow- 
laden life. In general, the book is ‘‘a 
chapter in the literature of moral de- 
spair, and perhaps most tolerated as 
a condemnation of the creed which, 
through imperfect comprehension, it 
travesties.’” The indictment seems 
overdrawn, but in any case it may be 
said that Hawthorne did not undertake 
in this one story to draw a detailed 
and complete picture of Puritanism as 
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a whole. Better merited, perhaps, is 
the word of censure upon the intro- 
ductory sketch of the Custom House. 
“*One feels that Hawthorne stooped in 
taking his literary revenge on his hum- 
ble associates by holding them up to 
personal ridicule.’”” One must admit 
that he acted with an ill grace in 
‘shaking the dust of his native place 
from his feet, and frankly taking upon 
himself the character of the unappreci- 
ated genius, which is seldom a be- 
coming one.’” Professor Woodberry 
compensates for the introduction of 
these unpleasant features by bringing 
into clear relief the tender mutual de- 
votion of Hawthorne and his wife, and 
the cheerful happiness which they 
achieved in one another and in their 
three children, in spite of a gloomy 
inheritance. 

After years of waiting, the ‘‘Men of 
Letters’’ series at last has a life of 
Longfellow,* a life which might very 
appropriately have stood at its begin- 
ning, since Longfellow was certainly 
the most widely famous of the first dis- 
tinguished group of American writers, 
and the most exclusively a man of let- 
ters. The author, Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, cites in his preface three sources of 
new material upon which he has drawn. 
The manuscript correspondence of 
Mary Potter Longfellow, the poet’s 
first wife, covers the years of his early 
married life and his first trip to Europe. 
Importance is attached to these letters 
because of the influence which she is 
supposed to have exerted upon him 
during the formative period of his life. 
Again, the manuscript volumes of 
‘*Harvard College Papers” have fur- 
nished matter bearing upon Long- 
fellow’s relations with the Harvard 
authorities during his professorship. 
Finally, a few extracts from some of his 
earlier writings, not hitherto brought 
together, are thrown in as early evi- 
dence of ‘‘his life-long desire to employ 
American material and to help the 
creation of a native literature.’’ 

Colonel Higginson fails to establish - 
his claim for a special ‘‘ Americanism ”’ 
in the quality of Longfellow’s work, and 


*“ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” By Thomas Went 
worth Higginson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §r.10, net. 
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no one need regret the failure. <A 
bumptious determination to be differ- 
ent is no more desirable than the dis- 
position to be a servile follower, and 
Longfellow fell into neither of these 
pitfalls. He threw his soul no more 
heartily into his American themes than 
into ‘‘The Golden Legend,’’ for in- 
stance, and discreet Americans will not 
be sorry that he chose the latter theme 
at a time when his mind was actually 
balancing between that and a drama on 
Cotton Mather. 

The new material from the Harvard 
Records is of more interest, as it brings 
us into close quarters with Longfellow’s 
struggle to build up his department, at 
a time when the modern European 
languages and literatures were making 
their initial effort for the solid footing 
upon which they now stand. Harvard 
could still drop a subordinate instructor 
to save expense and thus force the 
work of teaching beginners in French 
upon a head Professor of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s attainments, at the cost of cut- 
ting off the advanced literary work for 
which his professorship was supposed 
to stand. And a little later, when ill 
health compelled him to ask for the ex- 
tension of a leave of absence in Europe, 
President Quincy, apparently in full 
agreement with the Corporation, could 
accompany the granting of the request 
by official notice that his salary would 
terminate with the current quarter. In 
1845, a restriction to but one modern 
language at a time was imposed upon 
the students, with the immediate effect 
of cutting down the number in Long- 
fellow’s department more than one half. 
He appealed to the Corporation, and it 
is interesting to find the somewhat 
blunt rejection of his appeal signed 
by the father of the present head of the 
University, under whose administra- 
tion no reasonable request from the 
various modern-language departments 
ever has cause to complain of so cold a 
reception. The seed sown by Ticknor 
and Longfellow has borne its fruit, 


- even if the soil was somewhat stony. 


As to the remaining source of new 
material, the letters of the first Mrs. 
Longfellow, they are radiant with a 
bright and lovable spirit, and bear 


ample evidence of a happy union. 
One finds them pleasant reading, and 
all must thank Colonel Higginson for 
their inclusion; but they scarcely con- 
tain the proof of any important forma- 
tive influence on the development of 
the husband, either as poet or as man 
—nothing to compare, for example, 
with the influence of Maria White upon 
Lowell. On the whole, then, Colonel 
Higginson’s new material is hardly so 
important a feature of his book as he 
seems to suppose. The fact that he 
has written it will be a better passport 
to the favor of most readers, for we 
never fail to get something richly 
worthy of our attention when one of 
the fast disappearing inner circle of the 
older New England writers consents to 
talk of any of the others. Space for- 
bids comment in detail on his opinions 
of Longfellow and his work. It is 
needless to say that he appreciates to 
the full the poet’s hold upon the aver-’ 
age man. His very limitations are 
such as to aid in maintaining this hold, 
and thus count as additional security 
for the permanence of his fame. The 
abrupt insertion of a chapter on the 
Longfellow memorial exercises in West- 
minster Abbey previous to the ac- 
count of the poet’s death gives a 
chaotic effect which should have been 
avoided. The closing paragraph, in 
which Longfellow is presented as ‘‘an 
antidote to materialism,” is well put 
and worthy of special consideration. 
**The hermit of Walden ’’ receives a 
sumptuous apology,* from the sym- 
pathetic pen of Annie Russell Marble. 
Her opinion of the merits of the poet- 
naturalist is perhaps too high to receive 
a very general sanction at present, ' 
though it is an evident fact that he 
has been steadily and surely rising in 
favor and it would be unsafe to pre- 
dict a limit at which the growth of his 
popularity must cease. The author 
devotes a great deal of space to the 
refutation of mistaken criticisms of the 
past, and succeeds for the most part 
in justifying her position. She is at 
especial pains to clear the hermit resi- 
dence by Walden Pond from the odium 


*** Thoreau: His Home, F: and Books.” By Annie 
Russell Marble. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00, net, 
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of mere crankiness, though Whittier’s 
sharp criticism seems to have escaped 
her usually keen eye. ‘*Thoreau’s 
‘Walden’ is capital reading, but very 
wicked and heathenish. The practical 
moral of it seems to be that if a man is 
willing to sink himself into a wood- 
chuck he can live as cheaply as that 
quadruped; but after all, for me, I 
prefer walking on two legs.’” When 
this could be the view of a man so little 
inclined to overvalue the luxuries of 
life as Whittier, can we be surprised 
that others judged the Walden episode 
harshly? The author. emphasizes the 
fact that it was merely an experiment, 
never intended by the experimenter to 
be a permanent mode of life, and never 
urged upon others. That his philoso- 
phy of life had the defects of narrow- 
ness, prejudice, and eccentricity is 
freely admitted, and it is suggested that 
contact with broader and more varied 
minds might have changed his ec- 
centricities into strong and gracious 
influences. His philosophy of life, 
summed up, is in‘its aim ‘‘an ideal and 
yet attainablé expansion of the nobler 
nature of man, through pure and con- 
stant communion with the primal, crea- 
tive forces of nature and truth.”’ Too 
practical for the vague mysticism and 
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pure ideality of such men as Alcott 
and Ellery Channing, ‘‘he did, how- 
ever, fully incorporate in his creed the 
basal aim of their teaching,—the sub- 
stitution of inward light for outward 
law.”” The correlations and _ simili- 
tudes of thought found in the writings 
of Thoreau and Emerson do not prove 
Thoreau an imitator, but are the nat- 
ural result of like causes . operating 
upon men of similar mental outlook. 


If he often showed a lack of true altru- 


ism, yet “‘his own life and his most 
earnest words proclaim that self-ex- 
pansion should prove preparatory to the 
highest service for mankind and society.” 

his volume is an important addition 
to Thoreau literature, after making all 
due allowance for bias of judgment due 
to the author’s ardent enthusiasm for 
her subject. If. widely read it must 
materially raise Thoreau’s position in 
the respect of his countrymen, and re- 
move traditional prejudices growing 
out of his idiosyncrasies; for one who 
has read it carefully will be ready to 
agree with its conclusion that with all 
his flaws, deficiencies, and perversities, 
**Thoreau was yet one of the large men 
whose powers of mind and soul should 
preclude undue emphasis of minor 
faults.” 





‘*Go Read in the Book of the Hills” 


By SAMUEL V. COLE 


Go, read in the Book of the Hills the tale of a dateless past, 
And read in the Book of the Stars the story of all that is vast. 
Behind, before, around, they bear an unending sway, 

These Angels of Time and Space—O terrible Angels they! 


If thus I stand appalled in the presence of Time and Space, 

And marvel at what they do, anid tremble to look in their face, 
What must it be to behold, however dim and far, 

The face of the King himself—His face whose servants they are! 
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Auguste Rodin Loquitur 


By HELE 


I HAD taken it into my head, I 
scarcely know why, that Rodin was 
farouche, something of a bear. I was 
therefore not a little surprised when, 
following the invitation of the concierge 
and unceremoniously pushing open the 
studio door of 182 Rue de l'Universite, 
Paris, I was greeted with a most genial 
smile. True, he had himself fixed the 
appointment, true, also, that I had 
been well introduced, still the gentle un- 
pretentious cordiality of this medium- 
sized, square, muscular figure with 
its bushy, reddish-gray beard, its thick 
grizzled crop of hair, did somewhat 
astound me. It also helped to put me 
at my ease, at once I felt instinctively 
that I was in contact with a man con- 
scious of his own worth but free from 
that conceit which is the defect of 
smaller minds. It was not the first 
time that I had crossed the threshold 
of the two large studios, or rather sheds 
converted into rough and ready studios, 
which the French state has bestowed 
upon a few favored artists amid the 
ruins of what was once the great Ex- 
hibition of 1900. During Rodin’s ab- 
sencein Prague—where he was féted and 
honored until he could stand no more 
and ran off before the stated time, over- 
whelmed by so much unwonted atten- 
tion—I had, thanks to a friend, the key 
to the master’s workshop, and was able 
freely and unhampered to explore his 
finished and unfinished works. It was 
a privilege, and one I fully appreciated. 
But much as I enjoyed these visits yet 
it was the crowning point when Rodin 
himself returned and did the cicerone 
to his own works. Then many things 
that before had been unclear became 
lucid and I at last understood many 
things that have puzzled me in his art, 
an art so new and individual that it 
needs some explanation and initiation, 
as Rodin himself has learnt to his cost. 
How many years has it not taken this 
most original genius to force himself 
upon public attention; and even now, 
when all the greatest artists and art 
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connoisseurs of every land acknowledge 
his merits, when his influence is dis- 
tinctly to be traced in all the best work 
of the younger men, even now the . 
larger public sneers and does not ap- 
preciate, even now works commissioned 
of him for public places, like his noted 
‘*Balzac’’ and like the *‘ Victor Hugo”’ 
in this year’s Salon, are rejected on 
completion. 

**You are unlucky,” I said to him in 
smiling reference to these two statues. 

**Yes,” he replied, ‘‘even yet I can- 
not overcome the prejudice of the 
schools and of conventional opinion. 
But of late I have had my compensa- 
tions and that gives me courage to go 
on. It was splendid the way they re- 
ceived me in London and now I have 
had this great time in Prague. Still I 
have never, never let myself be dis- 
couraged. I have had to fight from 
the first. I could not get the world to 
agree with me that the conventional 
ideas of beauty are false, and I do not 
quite wonder. I had to learn this my- 
self. It is true, for my good fortune— 
though at the time I did not recog- 
nize it as such—I never passed through 
the Academic art schools, with their 
puerile, insipid, conventional laws, but 
I associated with art students and lived 
through them in the academic atmo- 
sphere. I had to get rid of this and I 
did and went my own way, but it was 
not easy. There were money difficul- 
ties to overcome. I had to work out 
the ideas of others in order to effect 
my own pecuniary emancipation which 
alone allowed of my becoming artisti- 
cally emancipated. I have never had 
but one teacher, Nature. That is why 
they would not have me when I first 
tried to exhibit. I just modelled what 
Isaw. That was all wrong according 
to the accepted canons. Then, too, I 
have my own ideas about sculpture. I 
think that you should be able not only 
to go all round it, but to look at it 
from every point of view. Do you 
know, when I model a head I begin by 
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looking at it from above. In that way 
I get its structure, its contours, the 
proper structural plan of its profiles. 
This looking at a head from above is 
one of my strong points and I believe 
that I am quite original in doing this.” 

This last remark of Rodin’s seemed 
to throw a bright flashlight of compre- 
hension upon his works, and accounts 
for the unusual manner in which his 
portrait heads are modelled, for ex- 
ample this year’s Salon Victor Hugo, 
which, though the spectator sees it 
from below, produces the effect of be- 
ing seen from above. 

‘‘There is another point,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I do not pose in the tradi- 
tional manner. Indeed, I will now not 
even allow my models to pose at all in 
the usual sense of the term. ‘I don’t 
mind how you sit or stand,’ I always 
tell them, ‘so long as you feel com- 
fortable and quite at your ease.’ Yes, 
I know that I am supposed to be rest- 
less in my art, and to have forgotten 
that the first requisite of plastic art is 
repose, and the smooth-finished surface 
of classic sculpture is always quoted in 
opposition to my rougher and more 
animated methods. Now I contend 
that modern sculptors do not know 
how to model. Take an antique statue. 
Light a candle and let it illuminate 
gradually the surface of the figure bit 
by bit and you will find that it is only 
a question of that perfect art which 
hides art. Under this apparently 
smooth surface every structural essen- 
tial is concealed as it is in the human 
figure, but the bones, the muscles, the 
nerves, and the sinews, the skeleton is 
all there. The Academic men only 
fashion an exterior, their bodies have 
no structure. The ancients had a per- 
fect mastery of their craft. Their ideal 
was to figure action under the sem- 
blance of repose. It is my endeavor 
to show the evolution of the process 
of thought. Every human emotion, 
no matter of what kind, interests me, 
because it is human, and I make no 
distinctions. I do not know what they 
mean by their fine wire-drawn hyper- 
criticisms, their differences between 
clean and unclean, commion and un- 
common. It’s human, a human being 
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can feel it, do it, his flesh vibrates to, 
quivers under such sensations. That 
suffices for me. Where our modern 
art schools go wrong is that they de- 
duce all laws of sculpture from the 
plastic art of Greece and Rome, mar- 
vellous monuments of a marvellous 
civilization, but a civilization that is as 
defunct as the forces it represented. 
The teaching of classic sculptureshould 
have its corrective in the study of Na- 
ture, the Nature that surrounds us to- 
day, in the life of our own times, which 
also has its raison d’étre. It is against 
the mistaken, the misapprehended 
classicism of our schools that I rebel. 
I never could bend myself to the laws 
of measure, proportion, and symmetry 
which these morose grammarians of art 
have laid down in order to clip the 
wings of Genius.”’ 

**Then no doubt you admire Michel- 
angelo, a revolutionary like yourself.”’ 

His light gray eyes flashed fire. 

**He is my master and my idol. To 
see his works I went to Italy the first 
time when I had barely enough money 
to subsist. To see and study him and 
his predecessors I return to Italy again 
and again. Oh, Michelangelo, he was 
fortunate, he had real grand commis- 
sions to execute and patrons who 
understood.” 

I ventured to remind him how Michel- 
angelo was not so absolutely fortunate 
as he deemed, pointing out how popes 
and kings had interfered with his 
models and hampered the execution of © 
his finest ideals. ‘‘Ah, never mind,” he 
interrupted almost impatiently, “‘but 
he had big things to do, big things upon 
which to exert his powers, not the little 
niggling things of to-day.”’ 

This brought us by natural transition 
to the monument so long commissioned 
of Victor Hugo which is slowly begin- 
ning to evolve from the marble after 
repeated more or less finished sketches 
executed in plaster. These sketches, 
like so many of Rodin’s sketches,—of 
which he makes an incalculable number 
with variants in order to study which 
most adequately represents his ideal, 
—the artist commits, to my mind, 
the grave error of exposing to public 
view. He does this in the child-like, 
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naive spirit which he shares with so 
many great artists who believe that the 
public at large will understand their 
efforts’ exactly in their own spirit, will 
look on these tentative sketches with 
the eye of their own intellect, filling 
in with imagination, as the artist does, 
the ultimate mz/ieu, the explanatory 
and modifying environment. 

Victor Hugo, his head held high, his 
arms and his legs naked, is represented 
in the maturity of his age and his genius 
as reclining on a rock in mid-ocean 
whence from afar he regards with anger 
mingled with divine pity and compre- 
hension the raging struggles of human- 
ity. Above his head soars his higher 
self, his genius, the interior voice of 
his inspiration, and above her again 
Rodin has planned to place yet another 
figure, that of Inspired Anger, the 
anger Hugo felt, and against which all 
his life he beat the wings of his intel- 
lect, anger against the cruelties, the 
injustices of the world. 

‘*But now that I see the group com- 
ing to life in marble,”” Rodin remarked 
to me, ‘‘I am almost inclined to sup- 
press that figure, which might over- 
shadow the whole. It is always like 
that. Everything changes as it evolves, 
and. I often make quite another com- 
position than that which I set out to 
accomplish... I am thinking now of 


treating that figure by itself as the 


Genius of Divine Afflatus, and I have 
_put it up in my garden at Mendon, 
where it looks grand among the trees, 
as you will see when we go there 
together.” 

This remark launched Rodin upon 
one of his pet theories, namely, the 
need that a great man’s monument 
should be not a monument merely as 
conventionally understood, but also 
the synthesis of the work of the human 
being it is called upon torecord. Victor 
Hugo, the rhetorician, the maker of 
brilliant phrases, the redundant, is well 
typified by this monument conceived 
on a iarge and comprehensive scale; 
and allowing for the artist’s idiosyn- 
crasies and that obviously his summing 
up of a great man’s work must be the 
man’s work as seen through the medium 
of the artist’s temperament and that 
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temperament Rodin’s, both the Balzac 
and the Claude Lorraine, which met 
with such scant appreciation, are ex- 
plained. And not only explained. On 
account of this quality they must work 
their way to recognition. Indeed, the 
Claude Lorraine has already done so. 
Gradually the citizens of Nancy begin 
to understand why in this monument 
placed out of doors amid greenery as 
Rodin desires that all his sculpture 
should be placed, the figure of the 
painter occupies the smallest place. 
**Was not the chief characteristic of 
this artist his constant indefatigable 
effort to paint the light?”’ said Rodin. 
“It was therefore my chief aim to 
render tangible this preoccupation. 
As you see I have placed him standing 
but not upright, inclined as painters 
incline to catch effects of illumination, 
and it is this worship of light that I 
adumbrate in the group of Apollo 
guiding his celestial chariot across the 
clouds chasing off the powers of dark- 
ness by his approach. It was the con- 
nection between the sun-god and their 
local celebrity that the good townfolk 
of Nancy so long failed to discover.”’ 
It is with great serenity, devoid of 
any bitterness, that Rodin speaks of the 
active and passive opposition to his art 
that has been his fate since the begin- 
ning, and is likely to continue till the 
end. 
‘And the Balzac?”’ I ventured. 
**Well, the Balzac was the result of 
years of study of his work, of his out- 
ward image. I even lived for a while 
in Touraine to get the atmosphere of 
the native soil Balzac so loved. I made 
a number of life-sized nude figures and 
draped them in different ways. You 
see Balzac’s figure was anything but 
heroic. I wanted to evoke something 
that should be sculptural and yet true 
to life, to the man’s works. { Sours 
him as walking in his unchecked steady 
advance toward fundamental truth, as 
absorbed in his thoughts, distant and 
aloof from minor mortals, his some- 
what uncouth figure was to be softened 
and absorbed swathed thus in the long 
folds of the dressing-robe he affected 
when pondering his immortal works. 
The statue is conceived on a large and 
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synthetic plan, it is meant to be seen 
at a distance, out of doors, in the gray, 
pearly atmosphere of Paris. It is no 
studio work. It should have a back- 
ground of architecture in the immediate 
environment of trees, For the Palais 
Royal it was planned, and the Palais 
Royal is its proper place.”’ 

Another most important and among 
modern sculptors a most unique feature 
is that Rodin does not comprehend any 
difference between sculptors of faces 
and sculptors of bodies. Like Michel- 
angelo he has sought all his life for 
the nexus which exists between parts 
of the human frame, just as he endeav- 
ors to discover the co-relation between 
all forms in Nature. He contends, 
too, that the flesh has its thoughts, 
though it cannot formulate them, and 
in the same way thought unconsciously 
at times follows the lead given by the 
flesh. He- strives to convey this duel 
of opposing forces in his passionate 
statues. He draws a very sharp dis- 
tinction between monumental and or- 
namental sculpture, between statues 
and figurines. The monumental and 
the statuesque, he contends, should be 
made directly with their aim in view 
and after that should only be seen and 
judged in the open, where the envelope 
of daylight allows the proper play of 
atmosphere needful to present the 
changing facets of an animated body. 
Thus is obtained for plastic art what 
the effects of chiaroscuro obtain for 
pictorial. This is Rodin’s directing 
motif and he is convinced that in this 
fact resides the persuasive power of 
the finest Greek and Roman art and 
also of the best Gothic cathedral sculp- 
ture. His great desire is to convey 
the idea of Life and of Movement, but 
he does not consider that violence of 
motion is a necessary requisite for con- 
veying this impression. 

There exists now at the Luxembourg 
the statue which when it appeared at 
the Salon a quarter of a century ago 
created such a stir and brought down 
on Rodin the entirely absurd accusation 
that he had cast his figure upon the 
living model. I refer to the ‘‘ Man of 
the Age of Bronze.’’ This figure of 
a restrained strength and simplicity is 
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intensely alive and active and yet pre- 
sents none of the disordered lines which 
too many sculptors consider needful to 
convey the idea of action. On these 
lines Rodin has continued to work and 
study ever since. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that he has any 
method or any ‘‘dodges.”” Method, 
as it is usually understood, he has 
none. When an idea occurs to him he 
at once puts it down either with his 
pencil, which he plies with ease, or he 
sketches it in the clay until he has got 
it just right according to his idea; he 
knows no rest nor diversion and the 
claims of hunger and fatigue are un- 
known to him. This is the reason he 
has been able to produce so much work, 
but also the reason why of late the 
doctors have insisted that he live in 
the country and away from his studio, 
for formerly he never seemed to know 
the distinction between night and day 
when interested in any problem. And 
in the same way that he has no method 
he contends that he has no fixed style. 
The style a work assumes is determined 
by the intimate character of the work 
as conceived by him. This is why 
some of his art is so impressionistic and 
so sketchy, some as smooth and almost 
as highly finished as that of the schools. 
Thus for example his feminine busts. 
According to Rodin a portrait should 
be not only a psychic emanation, but 
to be truly correct and a synthesis of 
the psychic and physical character of 
the model it should form as it were the 
focus of all these various issues. In 
his numerous female portraits Rodin 
has succeeded in reproducing the 
model’s complexity in its entirety. 
None is alike in attitude or expres- 
sion. He especially drew my attention 
to one that was in process of making. 
He seems to divine the secret motives 
of character and to concentrate them 
in his faces. Rodin is never misled by 
mere outward appearance. He pene- 
trates deeper and touches the funda- 
mental springs of each existence with 
which he comes into sculptural contact. 
It is the soul for which he searches, or, 
when it is absent or overlaid, its lack 
that he notifies. He is forever on the 
lookout for the elemental forces, the 
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basic energy. Consequently he can 
neither work quickly nor immediately 
upon his models. He must know 
them intimately, must identify himself 
with their idiosyncrasies. 
beautiful in this respect, yet how di- 
verse are the two portrait busts now in 
the Luxembourg, that of the lady of 
fashion, self-possessed, self-conscious, 
and stylishly mannered, and that rough 
block of marble whence issues the head 
garbed in a Breton cap, commonly 
called ‘‘La Pensée,’’ perhaps the most 
familiar of Rodin’s works and which is 
really the portrait of one of his pupils, 
a most intimate friend. 

‘You must look up at it,”’ he said, 
placing a chair for me in front of a fine 
marble copy of the work which had just 
been completed in the studio. ‘‘Then 
she looks down on you. Look at that 
fold over the eyebrow: Does it not 
condense and reproduce the very pro- 
cess of thought?’”’ 

And truly, looking up into the eyes 
in this way they appeared as though 
filled with an interior flame, as though 
they had a vision beyond that of ma- 
terial things and were gazing through 
all ages and all space. Taken as a 
whole I should be inclined to judge this 
work as Rodin’s most perfect creation. 

**Do you ever work direct upon the 
marble as Michelangelo worked?’’ I 
asked. 

‘“*No,” he replied; ‘‘there you touch 
a weak spot in our modern sculpture. 
I have tried and I know that it is the 
only right and proper way. Only thus 
can one get the real first touch, the 
real impress of the artist’s personality. 
All the world sees in these days are 
copies, and a copy always loses some- 
thing of the first freshness of the in- 
spiration. But we do not know how 
"to cut direct nowadays. Here are my 
first impressions,’’ he said, going to a 
shelf on which stood what are tech- 
nically called, I believe, sculptor’s 
squeezes. He took down several and 
explained to me what were their under- 
lying ideas. I was thus able to note 
another of his characteristics, which is 
a love of playing around and around 
the same theme, once he has discovered 
it, changing, modifying, developing an 
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initial idea, ‘‘It grows,” he said, “‘and 
I must follow where it leads.” 

He has a scheme which is to be exe- 
cuted when his ‘* Door’’ is finally com- 
pleted, and which he hopes will furnish 
the keystone to his life and his art. 
It is to be called the ‘‘Tower of 
Labor,’’ and is to constitute the hom- 
age of a workman to his directing 
impulse, that impulse under which hu- 
manity has lain bound since its origin. 
But Labor as understood by Rodin is 
not to be considered as a penalty but 
as a redemption. The work is to 
adumbrate in plastic form the emanci- 
pation of mankind from pain and evil 
through the holy and wholesome con- 
tinuity of effort. This impression will 
be conveyed through a series of bas- 
reliefs coiling round a species of Tra- 
jan’s column. On the summit of this 
column, not unlike in the sketch to the 
leaning tower of Pisa, three genii will 
stand in close embrace. They repre- 
sent Force, Protection, and Love, and 
blessings spring from their union. The 
entrance to the column will be guarded 
by two statues, Day and Night. A 
crypt will enclose the underground 
trades of mankind, those of brute mat- 
ter whence evolves the bondage and 
the enfranchisement of men. In an 
ascending scale the character of Labor 
grows more and more refined, taking 
its inspiration and working with the 
implements of thought, and it is this 
higher labor that is to comfort and 
spur on to yet greater efforts the work 
achieved below. In short, the ‘‘ Tower 
of Labor”’ is planned on a Titanic and 
epic scale. May its creator live to 
complete it. It would indeed round 
off happily his own consistent existence 
of work and reflection, would prove a 
fine and an original apex to his monu- 
mental statuary. In this work is once. 
more manifest as dominant that inter- 
est in humanity which is the keynote 
to Rodin’s art and which has perhaps 
helped to make recognition come to 
him so late, as it is not the quality 
usually looked for in sculpture. Yet 


another deterrent has doubtless been 
his equally marked endeavor to trans- 
late into marble the most philosophic 
From his earliest days 
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Rodin has always been a great reader, 
and above all he has affected the poets, 
ranging from Dante, who is his idol, 
but whom he interprets in a fashion 
quite his own, to Hugo and Baudelaire. 
Yet another whose influence has been 
far-reaching is Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
whose views of Nature he shares, also 
hisoptimism. He holds that Rousseau 
touched most closely the secret con- 
cordance between natural beauty and 
human sentiments. Like Rousseau, 
he is enamored of life, its beauty, its 
mystery, its terrible inscrutable aspects 
all alike attract him; he has conse- 
quently neither comprehension of nor 
tolerance for the philosophers of the 
modern school and the _ pessimists. 
Nietzsche in especial is his bugbear. 

It was this same all-consuming desire 
of Rodin to résumé a whole era, a com- 
plete phase of sensations varied accord- 
ing to the individuals composing the 
group yet united by reason of their 
uniform character, that inspired yet 
another of his much-discussed public 
monuments, the six brave burghers of 
Calais, who, with halters on their necks, 
came forth from the besieged city to 
offer themselves as holocausts to King 
Edward III. of England. 

In order to draw him on, I frankly 
admitted that the detached figures, 
which can scarcely be called a group, 
according to the conventional accepta- 
tion of the term, when I had seen them 
at the Venice Exhibition, had rather 
impressed me as a disordered /ricass¢e 
of arms and legs. 

**Well, you understand a little better 
now, do you not, that you know my 
open-air theories? ’’ 

I admitted that I did, but that. the 
disjointed character of the whole per- 
plexed me. Each man seems to walk 
and stand and act by himself without 
visible relation to his neighbor. 

‘But they are united by a common 
bond of grief, heroism, and patriotic 
devotion,” he explained. ‘‘And in 
thus acting separately they are con- 
sistent to human nature, to life, even 
if they be not consistent to the rigid 
and conventional conceptions of art. 
As in life, so here, each man marches 
towards his tragic fate, accepting his 
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destiny in accordance with his social 
station and his mental idiosyncracy. 
They. are voluntary victims, but even 
here, though the spirit is willing the 
flesh is weak, and I tried to depict in 
their bodies the last rebellion of the 
flesh against resolve and the sense of 
duty. 

‘You should see it in place and in 
the bronze, though while at Venice 
they put it too low, at Calais it has 
been pitched almost too high.” 

‘*And now,’’ I said, ‘‘for the work 
of your life, the ‘Gate to Hell,’ of 
which I have heard so much.” 

‘*There stands its skeleton,” he said, 
pointing to a plaster framework all 
scribbled over in pencil with sketches 
and numbers and with here and there 
a plaster bust or figure encrusted in its 
jambs. ‘‘But to see it properly you 
must come to Meudon. I ’ve not 
room to put it all up here, the top 
won’t enter, and besides it ’s being 
cast in bronze, and all the pieces are in 
the country.”’ 

At Meudon, or more strictly speak- 
ing, Val Fleury, Rodin’s simple home 
life is spent surrounded by copies of 
all his works, making of his home a 
veritable museum of his sculpture. 
Here he can be studied from his début 
to his maturity and his triumph. The 
house was never built with the idea of 
sheltering the powerful visions of this 
master sculptor. It wasalady’s caprice 
that reared a dainty abode in this iso- 
lated spot, a place so hard to find that 
I one day trudged for an hour in the 
rain and wind and mud within easy 
reach and yet was unable to locate it. 
Nor could any one help me. Rodin is 
but another instance of how a man is 
no prophet in his own country. *‘Ro- 
din? connais pas ¢a, monsieur !"’ was 
the reply I invariably received to my 
enquiries. It was chance that brought 
the sculptor to the spot and here in 
this hermitage. he abides, surrounding 
himself with his own creations, which 
he feels he can best study, ameliorate, 
and modify amid these verdant sur- 
roundings in this retired spot with a 
wide view of all Paris spread before 
him. 

The ‘‘Gate to Hell,” which, when 
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completed, is to adorn the Parisian 
Museum of Decorative Art, is an epic 
poem in bronze ‘where: in’ an atmo- 
sphere of white passion’all the dramas 
and’ sensations of humanity find their 
expression. Dante is the inspirer and 
the leader through this coil of suffering 
and of thought, but while following 
the poet’s general ‘outline Rodin has 
not illustrated his ideas in the usual 
interpretation of that term. In dis- 
ordered order high and low reliefs and 
statues in the round incarnate various 
episodes of the Dantesque vision. The 
lowest types and forms occupy that 
portion of the Gate that most nearly 
touches the earth, as it ascends the 
types grow finer, the ideas that inspire 
them become subtler and more meta- 
physical. Over the whole broods a 
sense of Sorrow, Suffering, and. Pain, 
the Sorrow, Suffering, and Pain by 
whose means. alone mankind can be- 
come saddened. Above in the tym- 
panum, in solitary grandeur, sits a 
prophetic figure which though it is no 
likeness of the author of the Divine 
Comedy may be said to adumbrate his 
attributes under a human identification 
of Thought. Nude, freed from all 
vestments that would make it the slave 
of a fixed epoch, in its naked severity 
it images eternal reflection concerning 
men and mortal things. Toward this 
figure the whole decorative unity con- 
verges. Above him,. crowning the 
door, but not dominating its thought 
as the Thinker does, are to stand the 
three. figures exhibited at this year’s 
Salon under the name of ‘‘Shadows.”’ 
These three men of virile form, of de- 
spairing. attitude, are still: outside of 
Purgatory, but are approaching their 
inevitable doom, of which the sights 
and sounds already reach their eyes 
and ears. 

**T have worked at this door for over 
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a quarter of a century,” said Rodin, 

‘‘and I cannot yet decide to finish it. 

It needs time and constant: thought: 
I need to keep itstill.in the calm of 
my studio to look at again and again 

with a fresh eye and maturer judgment, 
to be sure that everything is right, that 
I have not put in too much and -over- 

weighted. it with incidents. Why, I 
have planned and modelled enough 

episodes for it to fill a door six times 
its height. I have had to eliminate, to 

choose the best. It illustrates Dante 

by illustrating life, but. I have not 
kept slavishly to the great poet. I 

bind the whole together by this in- 

fernal atmosphere of seething vapor. 

I think when it is done and all put to- 

gether that it will be in unison.” 

Indeed, even seen thus incompletely, 
I felt that I beheld a great work that 
would last through all time, like to the 
Gates of Ghiberti, for it is great by 
reason of the: majesty of its initial con- 
ception, and the ‘splendor of its con- 
stitutent elements. 

After seeing something of Rodin, I 
no longer wondered that he wasa friend 
of Robert Browning’s, that Browning 
was one of the first to draw public at- 
tention to the sculptor. The two minds 
have much in common. For both of 
these, as has been well said, art con- 
sists in seeing a star where minor 
mortals only see darkness. Neither 
is afraid of touching any theme so long 
as it be human, so long as it palpitates 
with real emotions. For neither of 
them is there anything coarse or un- 
clean in any human passion. Both 
have always looked far deeper than the 
the surface. 

I came away from my visit feeling as 
I used to feel when I came. away from 
Robert Browning's, that I had come in 
contact with one of the Titans of the 
earth. 











AUGUSTE RODIN 


(After the portrait painted by Mr. John W. Alexander 
and never before published) 
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«ONE OF THE GROUP FROM THE 
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THE CITY 
BY WALTER MALONE 


THOUGH misanthropes may praise the country more, 
And turn from mankind to some rude retreat, 
I seek the City, with its rush and roar, 
Its eager and enthustastic street. 
| turn from fellowship of beast and bird, 
The coarse backwoodsman and unlettered swain, 
To where heart-blood of humankind ts stirred, 
To share my brother’s pleasure and his pain. 


I love the City’s wilderness of stone, 
Its flags, like scarlet poppies in the air, 
Where wealth erects a gold and silver throne, 
And Fashion charms with silk and satin snare. 
I love its splendid shops, where jewels blaze; 
And crystals glitter like a starry crown, 
With mirrors, plumes, and laces like a maze, 
With furs and velvets, soft as thistledown. 


I walk its Midnight Meadows, and I mark 
The flaming lamps of red and blue and white,— 
Its dazzling daisies come to cheer the dark, 
lis morning-glories, born to bless the night. 
O flaming flowers of the City’s gloom, 
You shine through Summer, Winter, Fall, and 
Spring, 
When snowflakes fiutter on the tulip’s tomb, 
When leaves are brown, and birds have ceased to 
sing. 


| turn from bobolinks in cherry trees 
To sweet girl-faces dimpling in delight, 
Their rosy ribbons flitting in the breeze,— 
Seraphic doves in plumes of pink and white ! 
I love to pet these mischief-making boys 
Whose eyes are twinkling stars in dewy dawns, 
More nimble than the squirrels, full of noise, 
More wild and wilful than a flock of fawns. 
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The City 


O, why should man seek soulless solitude, 
From life and love to desert caves depart ? 
Nay, give me friends of sympathetic mood, 
To share my spirit, understand my heart! — 
With friends like these | fill my pipe and smoke, 
And brim the mug with brown Autumnal brew ; 
We talk together till the midnight stroke, 
On themes delightful to the Chosen Few. 


I see the play, and Shakespeare speaks once more 
The masterpieces of his matchless art. 
I hear the lecture: Science bids me soar, 
And draw the mystic veils of God apart. 
I read the papers, and I see all strands, 
| live through peace and war, on field and flood ; 
I dwell in Europe, roam Sahara sands, 
And all the wide world ts my neighborhood. 


I love the City’s darkness and despair, 
Its grandeur, grief, its glory and its gloom ; 
My brother’s bliss and bitterness I share, 
And with him march to meet.the Common Doom. 
I love the lights that glitter through tis dusk 
Like star-strewn skies downfallen from above ; 
I love the fruttage of tts iron husk, 
Red-veined with iife-blood from the breast of Love. 


Though bud and blossom Autumn foliage flush, 
This laughing girl 1s lovelier than them all ; 
More charming than a blackbird or a thrush 
The schoolboy's whistle and the newsboy’s call. 
Let hermits heed the babble of the brooks, 
Let anchorites be comrades of the clod ; 
| turn from sticks and stones to read good books, 
And study Man, the first-born son of God. 
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PAUL HEYSE, AUTHOR OF “* MARY OF MAGDALA” 
(After the portrait by Franz von Lenbach) 
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Mrs. Fiske’s “Mary of Magdala”’ 


By The Rev. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


‘*MARY OF MAGDALA,”’ as played by 
Mrs. Fiske, is an absorbingly interest- 
ing play. This ought to be said at 
once, because, on the whole, it is the 
first thing we want to know about a 
drama whose subject is taken from an 
unusual source, especially when this 
source is the Bible. We might doubt 
the ability of subjects as familiar to us 
as New Testament stories, when repre- 
sented on the stage, to give us surprises 
and fresh impressions. A Biblical sub- 
ject, too, might be supposed to lean 
so heavily in the direction of moral 
purpose as to be oppressive to theatre- 
goers. The moral of ‘‘Mary of Mag- 
dala” is obvious enough, but it is not 
didactic; it is rather the presentation 
of a spiritual history. 

The moment the curtain goes up the 
spectator is interested. There is a 
vivid display of color in Oriental cos- 
tumes and an archaic arrangement of 
persons upon the stage which quickens 
expectation. The brilliancy of the 
costumes, the sumptuousness of the 
staging, and the historical realism of 
the dress, architecture, and landscape, 
are sincere sources of pleasure and 
afford a substantial background and 
support for the higher realism of the 
dramatic situations. The new impres- 
sions of Palestine that Tissot’s paint- 
ings give one are matched by this stage 
realism of the play, even to the indi- 
vidual behavior, gesture, and speech of 
those who compose the stage mob. 

The play discovers abundance of 
dramatic material of a varied quality. 
The story of Mary, constructed by the 
dramatist as a preface to the historical 
incidents of Ker career, resembles that 
of Browning’s Pompilia without Pom- 
pilia’s austere nobility; a child’s mar- 
riage to an old man and a revolt against 
her life and against the laws of her re- 
ligion. 

The feature of the dramatic version 
of ‘* Mary of Magdala”’ that is especially 
ingenious is her association with Judas 
Iscariot. This relationship formed be- 


fore Judas met Jesus is made use of to 
give a great deal of strength to the 
play: it displays not only the rough, 
passionate nature of Judas, but his 
unspiritual and purely patriotic attach- 
ment to the cause of Christ. In away 
the play is a justification of Judas; it 
represents his betrayal of the Master as 
the result of mingled feelings of resent- 
ment at discovering His Messiahship as 
one of peace and meekness rather than 
of force and of a half hope that when 
Jesus is seized He will resort to the 
power of the sword and win a temporal 
throne. At any rate the play makes 
him more humanly intelligible than 
volumes of commentators. Otherwise 
the story follows what is easily within 
the character of the Magdalene. 

The dramatic intensity of the-play is 
reached in the fourth act. Mary is 


told of her Master’s seizure and prob- 


able death by the young Roman Fla- 
vius, nephew of Pilate, and that his 
death can be averted by her action. 
She repels, then embraces the idea, 
and finally is withheld from the ful- 
filment of her terrible sacrifice by a 
vision of the Christ. The fanatical 
patriot, Judas, gives a continued note 
of personal and racial intensity to the 
play and strikes a high dramatic key 
in those scenes where he is present. 

I was astonished as the play went 
on to see that the stage was capable 
of touching Christia ity in a way that 
no other art, or even the pulpit, could 
rival. For the living power of Chris- 
tian truth, as a spiritually renovating 
and exalting influence, was shown in 
the heroine against the foil of stern, 
intolerant, unforgiving Judaism; of 
fanatical and somewhat narrow patriot- 
ism; of cold and selfish imperialism, 
and of an easy worldly morality that 
may have come from Epicurus. No one 
can intelligently see the play without 
knowing as he never knew before, why 
Christianity conquered the ancient 
world and why to-day there is nothing 
superior to its teaching. 
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Mrs. Fiske’s “ Mary of Magdala”’ 


There is another reason perhaps for 
the effectiveness of a dramatic presen- 
tation involving Christian truth. Chris- 
tianity has always claimed to be the 
religion of a person—Jesus—and not 
merely a system of philosophy, or a 
moral code. Nothing then can present 
Christianity so truly as that which ex- 
hibits it in action through a personality. 

Naturally in some of the characters, 
notably the son of the High. Priest, 
there is speech and action which fora 
moment might offend a religious sense. 
It has to be remembered, however, that 
the reality of such lives was the very 
thing that the Founder of Christianity 
undertook to meet and to transform; 
and that in a drama it is necessary, as 
a part of the reflection the mirror held 
up to nature exhibits. Indeed, with- 
out these contrasts and repellent forces 
the sublimity of the Christian spirit and 
influence in the heroine could not be 
so forcibly perceived or understood. 

Mrs. Fiske’s interpretation of the 
part of Mary of Magdala is studious, 
intellectual, and noble. In the opening 
scenes, which depict her life before the 
incident which the New Testament 
narrates, Mrs. Fiske represents Mary 
as a woman reaching continually out of 
unsatisfying pleasures, which are en- 
dured rather than sought, for peace of 
soul, for some firm and absolute source 
of comfort. At first she is a com- 
manding personality; at the last an 
appealing and convincing personality. 

There is no Parisian note in Mrs. 
Fiske’s reading of her part. She ex- 
hibits the seriousness and dignity of the 
modern German school rather than the 
seductiveness and frenzy of the Mag- 
dalene type as treated by some French 
and English playwrights. There are 
two counter-currents in ‘‘ Mary of Mag- 
dala” which Mrs. Fiske’s interpretation 
brings out with splendid emphasis, — 
the background of tragedy that threat- 
ens and finally overwhelms the Master, 
and the other tragedy which inevitably 
must overtake the intense and material 
nature of Judas. But upon the sombre- 
ness of this tragic background, which 
the spectator is so familiar with as to 
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feel it somewhat impersonally, there 
is the increasing pleasure in- the con- 
templation of a resurrected soul. Life 
and death struggle with each other and 
life is triumphant. The effect of Mrs. 
Fiske’s presentation of ‘‘ Mary of Mag- 
dala”’ is therefore a great triumph for 
that view of the drama which would 
make it morally uplifting; would not 
deny it the tragic qualities that are to 
affright and purify, and, yet, wishes to 
be left on the heights rather than in the 
depths of sympathetic woe and gloom. 

The dramatic version of the story of 
**Mary of Magdala’”’ is written by Paul 
Heyse. The translation from the Ger- 
man is excellent in its English, even to 
ears expecting the sonorous and idio- 
matic quality that must always be as- 
sociated with King James’s version of 
the English Bible. 
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The Responsibilities of the Novelist 


By FRANK NORRIS 





The death of Mr. Frank Norris is a distinct loss to American ‘literature. -He was only thirty-two 
_ years of age at the time of his death, but he had made a profound impression both in America and Eng- 
land. His first story of any importance was called ‘‘ McTeague,” a powerful but not very pleasant tale, 
in which there was more of promise than performance. The performance came later, when ‘* The Octo- 
pus,” the first of a series of three novels, was published. The ‘second of the series,:‘‘ The Pit,” which 
deals with wheat as a speculative commodity, was finished before his. death, and willbe published in 
January. The-third, which was to have been called ‘‘ The Wolf,” was not even begun, so that ‘‘ The 
Pit ” will not only be: his best but his last contribution to American fiction. The present article, ‘‘ The 
Responsibilities. of the Novelist,” was written by Mr. Norris for THe Critic shortly before he left 
New York for San’ Francisco, where he died, It has all the characteristics of his peculiarly virile 
style. 

In a letter to the editor of THe Critic Mr. Hamlin Garland says of Mr. Norris: ‘‘ He was the 
handsomest, bravest, brightest man of letters I ever knew. He looked at things American in a large 
way, and his work was sincere and very strong. And yet great as ‘‘ The Octopus” and’‘** The Pit.” are, 
they were only the first-fruits of a tremendous creative energy. But after all is said I come back to the keen 
sorrow that seizes‘me as I remember his face, as beautiful in its cheery, blithe fashion as Edwin Booth’s 
was in its sonibre fashion. Norris was to me one of the most enviable of all the menI knew. ... . I 
cannot realize that he has gone into the dark and cold. He had not many friends in the East—I mean 
those who knew him intimately,—but his winning personality captivated every one who chanced to meet 





him. 
great achievement.” 


IT is not here a question of the ‘‘un- 
“arrived,” the “‘unpublished”; these 

are the care-free irresponsibles whose 
hours are halcyon and whose endeavors 
have all the lure, all the recklessness, 
of adventure. They are not recog- 
nized; they have made no standards 
for themselves and if they play the 
saltimbanque and the charlatan nobody 
cares and nobody (except themselves) 
is affected. 

But. the writers in question are the 
successful ones who have made a public 
and to whom some ten, twenty, or a 
hundred thousand people are pleased 
to listen. You may believe if you 
choose that the novelist of all workers 
is independent, that he can write what 
he pleases, and that certainly, certainly 
he should never ‘‘write down to his 
readers,”’ that he should never consult 
them at all. 

On the contrary, I believe it can be 
proved that the successful novelist 
should be more than all others limited 
in the nature and character of his work; 
more than all others he should be care- 
ful of what he says; more than all 
others he should defer to his audience; 
more than ‘all others—more even than 





His going is a great loss to American literature. 


He was a man of blameless life, high ideals, and 


the minister and the editor—he should 
“*feel his public ’’ and watch his every 
word, testing carefully his every utter- 
ance, weighing with the most relentless 
precision his every statement; in a 
word, possess a sense of his responsi- 
bilities. 

For the novel is the great expression 
of modern life. Each form of art has 
had its turn at reflecting and expressing 
its contemporaneous thought. Time 
was when the world looked to the 
architects of the castles and great ca- 
thedrals to truly reflect and embody its 
ideals. And the architects—serious, 
earnest men—produced such “‘expres- 
sions of contemporaneous thought ”’ as 
the castle of Coucy and the church of 
Notre Dame. Then with other times 
came other customs, and the painters 
had their day. Themen of the Renais- 
sance trusted Angelo and da Vinci and 
Velasquez to speak for them, and 
trusted not in vain. Next came the 

e of the drama.. Shakespeare and 

arlowe found the value of x for the 
life and the times in which they lived. 
Later on contemporary life had been 
so modified that neither painting, archi- 
tecture, nor drama was the best vehicle 
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of expression, the day of the longer 
poems arrived, and Pope and Dryden 
spoke for their fellows. 

Thus the sequence. Each age speaks 
with its own particular organ, and has 
left the Word for us moderns to read 
and understand. The castle of Coucy 
and the church of Notre Dame are the 
spoken words of the Middle Ages. 
The Renaissance speaks—and intelli- 
gibly—to us through the sibyls of the 
Sistine chapel and the Mona Liza. 
“* Macbeth ”’ and ‘‘ Tamerlane’’ résumé 
the whole spirit of the Elizabethan age, 
while the “‘ Rape of the Lock”’ is a 
wireless message to us straight from 
the period of the Restoration. 

To-day is the day of the novel. In 
no other way and by no other vehicle 
is contemporaneous life so adequately 
expressed; and the critics of the 
twenty-second century, reviewing our 
times, striving to reconstruct our civili- 
zation, will look not to the painters, 
not to the architects nor dramatists, 
but to the novelists to find our idio- 
syncrasy. 

I think this is true. I think if the 
matter could in any way be staticized, 
the figures would bear out the assump- 
tion. There is no doubt the novel will 
in time “‘go out’’ of popular favor as 
irrevocably as the long poem has gone, 
and for the reason that it is no longer 
the right mode of expression. 

It is interesting to speculaté upon 
what will take its place. Certainly the 
coming civilization will revert to no 
former means of expressing its thought 
or its ideals. Possibly. music will be 
the interpreter of the life of the twenty- 
first and twenty-second centuries. Pos- 
sibly one may see a hint of this in the 
characterization of Wagner's operas as 
the ‘‘ Music of the Future.” 

This, however, is parenthetical and 
beside the mark. Remains the fact 
that to-day is the day of the novel. 
By this one does not mean. that the 
novel is merely popular. If the novel 
was not something more than a simple 
diversion, a means of whiling away a 
dull evening, a long railway journey, it 
would not, believe me, remain in favor 
another day. 

If the novel then is popular it is pop- 
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ular with a reason, a vital inherent 
reason; that is to say it is essential. 
Essential—to resume once more the 
proposition—because it expresses mod- 
ern life better than architecture, better 
than painting, better than poetry, bet- 
terthan music. It isas necessary to the 
civilization of the twentieth century as 
the violin is necessary to Kubelik, as 
the piano is necessary to Paderewski, 
as the plane is necessary to the carpen- 
ter, the sledge to the blacksmith, the 
chisel to the mason. It is an instru- 
ment, a tool, a weapon, a vehicle. It 
is that thing which, in the hand of 
man, makes him civilized and no longer 
savage, because it gives him a power 
of durable, permanent expression. So 
much for the novel—the instrument. 

Because it is so all-powerful to-day, 
the people turn to him who wields this 
instrument with every degree of con- 
fidence. They expect—and rightly— 
that results shall be commensurate with 
means. The unknown archer who 
grasps the bow of Ulysses may be ex- 
pected by the multitude to send his. 
shaft far and true. If he is not true 
nor strong he has no business with the 
bow. The people give heed to him 
only because he bears a great weapon. 
He himself knows before he shoots 
whether or no he is worthy. 

It is all very well to jeer at the People 
and at the People’s misunderstanding 
of the arts, but the fact is indisputable 
that no art that is not in the end under- 
stood by the People can live or ever 
did live a single generation. In the 
larger view, in the last analysis, the 
People pronounce the final judgment. 
The People, despised of the artist, 
hooted, caricatured, and villified, are 
after all, and in the main, the real 
seekers after Truth. Who is it after all, 
whose interest is liveliest in any given 
work of art? It is not now a question 
of esthetic interest; that is the artist’s, 
the amateur’s, the cognoscenti’s. It is 
a question of véta/ interest. Say what 
you will, Maggie Tulliver—for instance 
--is far more a living being for Mrs. 
Jones across the street than she is for 
your sensitive, fastidious, keenly critical 
artist, litterateur, or critic. The Peo- 


ple—Mrs. Jones and her neighbors— 














take the life history of thesefictitious 
characters, these novels, to heart with 
a seriousness that the zsthetic cult 
have no conception of. The cult con- 
sider them almost solely from their 
artistic sides. The People take them 
into their innermost lives. Nor do the 
people discriminate. Omnivorous read- 
ers as they are to-day, they make little 
distinction between Maggie -Tulliver 
and the heroine of the last ‘‘ popular 
novel.”’ They do not stop to separate 
true from false, they do not care. 

How necessary it becomes, then, for 
those who, by the simple art of writ- 
ing, can invade the heart’s heart of 
thousands, whose novels are received 
with such measureless earnestness,— 
how necessary it becomes for those 
who wield such power to use it right- 
fully. Is it not expedient to act fairly? 
Is it not in Heaven’s name essential 
that the People hear, not a lie, but 
Truth? 

If the novel were not one of the most. 
important factors of modern life, if it 
were not the completest expression of 
our, civilization, if its influence were 
not greater than all the pulpits, than 
all the newspapers between the oceans, 
it would not be so important that its 
message should be true. 

But the novelist to-day is the one 
who reaches the greatest audience. 
Right or wrong the People turn to him 
the moment he speaks, and what he 
says they believe. 

For the million, Life is a contracted 
affair, is bounded by the walls of the 
narrow channel of affairs in which their 
feet are set. They have no horizon. 
They look to-day as they never have 
looked before, as they never will look 
again, to the writer of fiction to give 
them an ideaof Life beyond their limits, 
and they believe him as they never 
have believed before and never will 


again. 
This being so, is it not difficult to 
understand how certain of these suc- 


cessful writers of fiction — these fav- 
ored ones into whose hands the gods 
have placed the great bow of Ulysses 
—can look so frivolously upon their 
craft? It is not necessary to specify. 
One speaks of those whose public is 
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measured by “‘ one hundred and fifty 
thousand copies sold.’’ We know 
them, and because the gods have 
blessed us with wits beyond our de- 
serving we know their work is false. 
But what of the ‘‘hundred and fifty 
thousand ” who are not discerning and 
who receive this falseness as Truth, who 
believe this topsy-turvy picture of Life 
beyond their horizons is real and vital 
and sane ? 

There is no gauge to measure the 
extent of this malignant influence. 
Public opinion is made no one can say 
how, by infinitesimal accretions, by a 
multitude of minutest elements. Lying 
novels, surely, surely in this day and 
age of indiscriminate reading contribute 
to this more than all other influences of 
present-day activity. 

The Pulpit, the Press, and the Novel 
—these indisputably are the great 
moulders of Public opinion and Public 
morals, to-day. But the Pulpit speaks 
but once a week; the Press is read with 
lightning haste and the morning news 
is wastepaper by noon. But the novel 
goes into the home to stay. It is read 
word for word, is talked about, dis- 
cussed; its influence penetrates every 
chink and corner of the family. 

Yet novelists are not found wanting 
who write for money. I do not think 
this is an unfounded accusation. I do 
not think it is asking too much of 
credulity. This would not matter if 
they wrote the Truth. But these gen- 
tlemen who are ‘‘in literature for their 
own pocket every time” have dis- 
covered that for the moment the People 
have confounded the Wrong with the 
Right, and prefer that which is a lie, 
to that which is true, ‘Very well 
then,”’ say these gentlemen. ‘“‘If they 
want a lie they shall have it’’; and 
they give the People a lie.in return for 
royalties. 

The surprising thing about this is 
that you and I and all the rest of us do 
not consider this as disreputable, do 
not yet realize that the novelist has re- 
sponsibilities. We condemn an editor 
who sells his editorial columns, and we 
revile the Pulpit attainted of venality. 
But the venal novelist,—he whose in- 
fluence is greater than either the Press 
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or Pulpit,—Azm we greet with a wink 
and the tongue in the cheek. 

This should not be so. Somewhere 
the protest should be raised, and those 
of us who see the practice of this 
fraud should bring home to ourselves 
the realization that the selling of one 
hundred and fifty thousand books is a 
serious business. The People have a 
right to the Truth as they have a right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It is mot right that they be 
exploited and deceived with false views 
of life, false characters, false sentiment, 
false morality, false history, false phi- 
losophy, false emotions, false heroism, 


‘*LE FIANCE DEL’ IDEAL,” as Comte 
Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac has 
been called by an eminent French 





COMTE ROBERT DE MONTESQUIOU-FEZENSAG 
(After a .wood-cut by M. Félix Valloton) 


writer, is one of the most interesting 
figures in the literary world of con- 
temporary Paris. A lineal descendant 
of d’Artagnan, that soldier made famous 
by Dumas, he of whom it was said that 
he wernt to war with a sword in one 
hand and a pen in the other, de Mon- 
tesquiou is a true child of his race, and 
of those ancestors in whom for centuries 
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false notfons of self-sacrifice, false views 
of religion, of duty, of conduct; and of 
manners. 

The man who can address an audi- 
ence of one hundred and fifty thousand 
people who— unenlightened — delieve 
whut he says has a heavy duty to per- 
form, and tremendous responsibilities 
to shoulder; and he should address 
himself to his task not with the flip- 
pancy of the catch-penny juggler at 
the county fair, but with earnestness, 
with soberness, with a sense of his 
limitations, and with all the abiding 
sincerity that by the favor and mercy 
of the gods may be his. 


the courage of the knight has been 
united to the wisdom of the statesman. 
Comte Robert de Montesquiou, the 
poet of to-day, seems almost the cava- 
lier of the past, so much does his per- 
sonality suggest the Grand Seigneur of 
feudal times and the belted leader of 
dashing romance. For twenty years 
he has followed a literary career, a 
reverent disciple of Ronsard, Racine, 
Alfred de Vigny, Victor Hugo, and a 
fellow student of Verlaine and of the 
latter-day poets of France. Few writers 
have provoked so much discussion, few 
have commanded so much recognition. 
An aristocrat by birth, his proudest 
quartering is that of his own talent, so 
that it might be said de Montesquiou 
has succeeded despite his inheritance 
of race, for in republican France of 
to-day the ink-pot of the tavern is pre- 
sumably more inspiring than the ink- 
stand of the study. After reading 
‘Les Chauves Souris,” Anatole France, 
the eminent critic and novelist, wrote: 


I cannot easily describe this work, so full of 
delicacy, imagery, and sensitiveness, simple yet 
ingenious, varied in its color, versatile in its charm. 
For three days I have lived in a world of enchant- 
ment, Thanks to the pen of Robert de Montes- 
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quiou I have been led into a fairy-land where the 
gardens flowered, where knights and ladies wan- 
dered, where the moon’s white rays caressed fair 
lovers, and where in dreams their sighs became the 
only sounds, 


De Montesquiou’s poems appeal 
through an exquisite refinement of 
mentality and through a broad and 
cultured sympathy. An art lover of 
rare acquirements, he has become the 
champion of artists ungratefully for- 
gotten. His conference upon Madame 
Desbordes Valmore brought Paris to 
his feet, with the result that in its new- 
born enthusiasm a monument was 
speedily erected to this great poetess. 
Verlaine, Coppée, and Mirbeau all paid 
tribute to de Montesquiou. In 1892 
appeared his first volume of verses, en- 
titled ‘‘Les Chauves Souris.’’ After 
this in successive order were published 
‘*Les Hortensias Bleus,”’ ‘‘ Le Chef des 
Odeurs Suaves,’’ ‘‘Le Parcours du 
Réve au Souvenir,’’ ‘‘ Les Paons,’’ one 
of his finest works, in which the poet 
describes the changing glamor of pre- 
cious stones, their unity to human 
beauty and to created art, the enig- 
matical title being suggested by Juno’s 
peacock of a thousand colors, that 
proud bird whose sumptuous fan was 
composed of emeralds, topazes, rubies, 
and turquoises. In ‘‘Les Perles 
Rouges,”” the poet has found his in- 
spiration in the park of Versailles. 
Here, wandering in the deserted alleys, 
he has caught the spirit of that past so 
rich in memories, and with tenderness 
he has woven the bow-knots and the rib- 
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bons and the roses into a lasting wreath 
of beauty. The melancholy bowers 
become peopled, and along the de- 
serted promenades we see again the 
courtly crowd, and the high-heeled and 
perfumed procession steps lightly on 
those ‘‘ Trois marches de marbre rose’”’ 
whose veins of scarlet seemed an omi- 
nous forecast of that guillotine whose 
very victims were then revelling in the 
sunshine of Versailles. Monsieur de 
Montesquiou’s last volume has only 
recently been published. Its title is 
**Priéres pour Tous,”” Its success has 
been instantaneous. These prayers 
written in verse are a rosary of sonnets. 
Herein we find the prayers of the ele- 
ments, of plants, of animals, of workers, 
of dreamers, of those who suffer and of 
those who make suffer; they are neither 
the prayers of the church, nor of the 
oratory, but they are prayers of that 
most sacred of all sanctuaries, the hu- 
man heart. They are full of fragrance 
and of charm. Madeleine Lemaire has 
illustrated this delightful book with a 
series of appropriate vignettes and 
borders which make a fitting frame to 
the poet’s fancies. 

Before closing this sketch we must 
refer to his two books in prose—‘‘ Les 
Roseaux Pensants’’ and ‘‘Autels 
Privilégiés.”’ 

Comte Robert de Montequiou is now 
contemplating a short visit to this 
country. As he is an unrivalled ‘‘con- 
férencier du salon,” there is every prob- 
ability that he will be heard in our: 
drawing-rooms and that his work will 
soon become more widely known. 
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A Fallacy about Landscape Artists 


By JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY 


IN spite of the seasons, in spite of 
sunshine and frost and rain, it is the 
eye of man that gives to nature beauty. 
That tiny ball knows more changes 
than the horizon or the seasons. We 
look out to-day on a landscape flooded 
with the golden haze of self-delight, 
and to-morrow on the same landscape 
faded and commonplace. 

All our idiosyncrasies go into nature 
—and come out in her. The gnarled 
quince-tree by the fence has a good 
crop this year, the farmer notes. The 
young pastor sees in the gnarls a 
symbol of life. To the artist it com- 
poses well against the old house with 
its long sloping roof and the arching 
shed door. Only the poet loves it and 
leaves it alone. Sometime and some- 
where in his work ‘‘the cobweb bloom 
on the yellow quince”’ will crop out— 
because he loves it. 

Color, form, depth, light and shade, 
luxuriance, clearness, mist,—the poet 
loves them all. The poet and the 
artist in every man knows them and 
loves them. They are the reflection 
of his own heart. Looking into the 
face of nature, the artist and poet 
recognizes himself ina mirror. Nature 
returns to him what he gives. She is 
his most perfect medium. He may 
paint in her what he sees; and what he 
sees is the recognition of his own mind 
by itself. In portrait painting, even 
the greatest artist must yield something 
to the individuality of the sitter; and 
in historical painting, human myths 
and other personalities clash with his 
own. But in nature, the artist, view- 
ing himself as in a mirror, paints him- 
self there for all the world to see. 

Whole tracts of landscape, phases of 
beauty, moods of nature, have thus 
been pre-empted by poets and artists. 
They have made them their own as 
long as the earth abides and the moun- 
tains endure. 

The Bronté family own the moors of 
the world. Wherever one comes upon 
them, the treeless and fenceless, big 
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and dark, with gray rocks and ribbon 
roads, and human figures looming large 
upon the horizon and dipping below, 
he reads across the bleakness the name 
Bronté—with a small corner, perhaps, 
marked Hardy. 

To Wordsworth belong ships, domes 
and spires, “‘all bright and glittering in 
the smokeless air.’’ Each frosty winter 
morning, in every city of the globe, 
men, hurrying to their work, look 
across to Wordswe:th’s churches and 
ships and docks, and bless him for a 
man. Thousands of hearts leap up 
when they behold a rainbow in the sky. 
But it is now, and always, Words- 
worth’s rainbow and Wordsworth’s 
sky. The Lake poet, it must be ad- 
mitted, attached more than his lawful 
share of the landscape, thereby handi- 
capping later poets. The present dearth 
of poets—we refrain. There have been 
more reasons for it than poets. 

There is a meadow below my win- 
dow, reaching from bluff to river. In 
shining winter mornings, when the big 
shocks of corn glimmer, pink and blue 
and green, in the cold sun, it is Monet's; 
or, in spring mists and green and fresh- 
ness, it belongs exclusively to Corot; 
or,lying ominously still beneath yellow- 
lighted windstorms, it is Dante’s. 

All the city parks, planned and laid 
out for the public good, have subtly 
yielded to monopoly. They have be- 
come the property of two men—Wil- 
liam M. Chase and Everett Shinn. The 
very streets of Greater New York, omni- 
buses, street-cars, crowds, and noise, 
belong not to the city government, not 
even to the Ring, but to a poet, dead 
and gone. Over us all, above the 
hurry and the rush, looking down from 
the top of an omnibus, his arm across 
the driver’s neck, rides Walt Whitman 
—owner of it all. Owner of much 
more, indeed, dragging, in catalogues, 
the whole round world, seizing each 
detail of life and silhouetting it against 
time, a poet, making himself a poet- 
owner forever. 
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The three blind sisters 
(Pause, pause we now), 
The three blind sisters 
Take their golden lamps aglow. 


They mount to the tower straight 
(They, you and we), 

They mount to the tower straight 

And seven days there they wait. 


“Ah!” says the first sister 
(Pause, pause we now), 

“Ah!” says the first sister, 

“Our lights burning I hear.’’ 


“Ah!” the second sister says 
(They, you and we), 
“Ah!” the second sister says, 
“The King coming up the stairs it is.” 


“No,” says the most devout 
(Pause, pause we now), 

*‘No,”’ says the most devout, 

“Our lights they have gone out.” 


























The seven daughters of Orlamonde, 
When the fairy was no more, 
The seven daughters of Orlamonde 

Sought for the castle door. 


Their seven lamps they lighted, 
Through the towers took their way, 

Four hundred doors they opened, 
Yet came not to the day. 


They reach the echoing crypts, 
Descend all silently, 

And in a door fast locked 
They find a golden key. 


They see the ocean through the clefts, 
Their hearts are sore dismayed; 

They knock upon the fast-locked door, 

To open it afraid. 
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Thrice ten long years, sisters, 
Wandering east and west, 

Have I spent, sisters, 

In a vain quest. 


Thrice ten long years, sisters, 

And my feet are weary and sore; 
All space he filled, sisters, 

And now he is no more. 


The sorrowful hour has come, sisters, 
Take off your sandals, now; 
Darkness is closing in, sisters, 
And dark is my soul, too. 


You are in your spring, sisters, 
Go far from here; 

Take with you my staff, sisters, 

And seek everywhere. 




















ITHOGRAPHY, in com- 
mon with all the arts, of 
course has its becomingly 
legendary origin. It 
seems that something over 
a century ago, Alois Sene- 

felder, indifferent jurist, actor, and poet, 
having no paper at hand, dutifully jotted 
down his linen bill on stone and later 
discovered that he could transfer such 
impressions at will. As with most ac- 
cidents, the way was amply prepared 
for the advent of lithography. Too 
poor to pay his printer’s account, Sene- 
felder had taken to printing his unap- 
plauded effusions himself. In order 
further to reduce expenses, he often 
engraved his own plates instead of 
using type. The stone to grind the 
inks was by his side; in a chance mo- 
ment he had written upon it, and, after 
patient experiments, a new graphic art 
was perfected. The solitary parent of 
lithography lived to see his invention 
widely adopted, to grow rich, to be 
pensioned by the King of Bavaria, and 
possibly to recall with benignity that 
he had once been indifferent as poet, 
actor, and jurist. 

The sixty odd years which have 
passed since the death of Senefelder 
have witnessed the increased vogue, 
the almost total extinction, and the 
rich rebirth of a medium which for 
cheapness and artistic excellence is 
unrivalled. The great mid-century 
German lithographers, together with 
Gavarni and Daumier in France, and 
Harding, Prout, and Haghe in Eng- 
land, were succeeded by a period during 
which all the purely graphic arts suf- 
fered eclipse. They vanished before 
the tricksters of the dark room. Etch- 
ing, engraving, and lithography were 
each crippled by photography; and 
lithography was its direst victim. 
Those who had drawn upon stone with 
such zest and feeling saw their cher- 
ished method given over to the basest 
commercialism. Yet the zsthetically 


immature spirits who called photog- 
raphy an art and dreamed it would 
occupy an exalted niche, must lately. 





German Lithographs of To-Day 


have noted a renaissance of graphic 
expression. Fresh winds have blown 
from far islands, or from across the 
nodding grain fields of La Beauce. 
That which languished in obscurity 
and neglect has risen as from a long 
sleep. Japan has given forth the 
colored wood-cut, France the cdlored 
etching, and now Germany, following 
their lead, has shown the possibilities 
of the colored lithograph. 

The German lithograph of to-day. 
has only come into being through 
manifold suggestions from without. 
The patient world has had to be swung 
many times around the sun before 
worthy Teutons could absorb enough 
light to do things as they are done at 
present. These admirable poster-litho- 
graphs which now enliven every print 
dealer’s window, have evolved slowly, 
step by step. Their effectiveness has 
been caught from the Pierrots, dancing 
girls and café-chantant singers which 
Cheret, Steinlein, and Willette have 
made frivol on Paris walls and kiosques. 
Their broad and sincere treatment of 
landscape has been learned from the 
sober painters of Dachau and Worps- 
wede. The lithograph, along with every 
art form, reflects devoutly the general 
as well as the national tendency. 

The first of latter-day German 
lithographers, Steinhausen, was fol- 
lowed by Hans Thoma and Otto 
Greiner, both of whom struggled vainly 
to enter the gates of fantasy opened 
by the Olympic Bécklin. Within the 
past year or more there have, however, 
sprung up in Karlsruhe, Dresden, 
Munich, Berlin, and elsewhere, colo- 
nies of lithographers who have given 
the word a new definition. They are 
not so much draughtsmen as painters 
on stone, and their colorful transcrip- 
tions of scenes rural or domestic have 
lent the art unwonted significance. It 
is true that many of these men cannot 
parade as practical lithographers, and 
only furnish sketches in pastel or water 
colors which are transferred to stone, 
but the originals are always executed 
according to the demands of the 
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medium. They must naturally embody 
the elements of lithographic draughts- 
manship. Recent exhibitions in Mu- 
nich, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Leipzig, 
and Karlsruhe have created for the New 
Lithography an expectant public, and, 
while owning much to painting, it is al- 
ready achieving individual expression. 

In point of productiveness as well as 
positive merit, the Karlsruhe colony 
assumes chief honors. Such men as 
Graf Leopold v. Kalckreuth, Friedrich 
Kallmorgen, Gustav Kampmann, Hans 
von Volkmann, and Otto Fikentscher 
have each contributed valiantly to the 
movement. No subjects are more ap- 
plauded than von Volkmann’s ‘‘ Wav- 
ing Wheatfield’’ and Fikentscher’s 
‘*Crows in the Snow.’’ They both 
show the modern decorative treatment 
of nature at its best. They are both 
rigorously simple, and for that reason 
are doubly effective. Besides Georg 
Liihrig, Dresden numbers the peasant 
painter Karl Bantzer whose ‘*Lord’s 
Supper ina Hessian Village Church ”’ is 
marked by solid dignity of conception 
and of execution. From Munich come 
Franz Hoch and Walther Georgi, the 
latter’s ‘‘Peasant Ploughing ’’ being a 
triumphant vindication of Stuck’s 
stressful manner. Two Worpsweder, 
Fritz Mackensen and Carl Vinnen, add 
respectively the heavy accent of toil 
and the delicate poetry of tree-shad- 
owed pool, while Berlin boasts a larger 
group, at the head of which stand 
Walther Leistikow, Franz Skarbina, 
and Ludwig Dettmann, whose ‘‘ View 
of the Vulcan Shipyards at Stettin,’’ 
though seemingly so full of modern 
spirit, had its precursor a generation 
ago in Menzel’s ‘‘Iron-foundry.” 

The emotional range of these litho- 
graphs is extensive. They reflect with 
Kallmorgen’s “‘Spitzbergen’’ the multi- 
colored. play of sunset tints on lone 
ice-fields, or in Max Roman’s ‘‘Ro- 
man Campagna” suggest the luminous 
melancholy of eventide along the Ap- 
pian Way. Albert Haueisen’s “‘Peas- 
ant Farmyard in the Palatinate’’ and 


Georgi’s ‘‘Swabian Village Street” 
show an intimate appreciation of the 
homely, stolid quality of simple scenes 
caught quite by chance, while, on the 
other hand, J. V. Cissarez: gives all the 
effect of varied and purely atmospheric 
changes in his ‘‘Autumn Night Storm 
on the North Sea.” 

With slender exceptions these sub- 
jects are conceived in that strictly 
formal vein which characterizes con- 
temporary Germ an landscape painting. 
At first heroic, the rendering of land- 
scape became successively idealistic, 
realistic, naturalistic, and impression- 
istic, and now comes unblushingly for- 
ward the synthetic, or decorative view 
of nature. Though each of these 
phases has in turn been deemed the au- 
thentic version of reality, each has given 
place to a fresh conception. It is here 
not a question as to which is right, for 
all are right, but it is significant to 
note that in the meanwhile nature her- 
self has taken no side in the matter. 
She has remained each man’s play- 
thing, and such she continues. The 
German painter of to-day, while study- 
ing nature as acutely as ever, clips her 
beauty or ruggedness into patches, 
selects a sample here or there and fits 
it into his scheme of /’Art nouveau. 
Whatever be the pros or cons of the 
proceeding it is certain that occasional 
results are defensible. In these hun- 
dreds of poster-lithographs with which 
the houses of Teubner, Voightlander, 
and Schneider are flooding the world 
there is that which is truly decorative 
and there is often a sincere, convincing 
novelty of expression. It is possible 
to contemplate with wholesome serenity 
the ‘‘ Waving-Wheatfield,’’ the Palatin- 
ate ox-team standing in the sunlit farm- 
yard, or the crows stalking solemnly 
about in the snow. They are pieces 
cut from the great fabric of beauty and 
incident which clothes the earth’s crust. 
They find their wide welcome and, 
what is essential, they leave the zs- 
thetic conscience unimpaired. 








CENERAL LIBRARY, 
~ UNIV. OF MICH, 
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HEADPIECE FROM “LE MORT D’ARTHUR” 


Note on the Literary Element in 
Beardsley’s Art 


By ALBERT EB. GALLATIN 


UBREY BEARDS- 
LEY, in his brief 
career as an artist,* 
executed many mar- 
vellous designs which 
possess numerous 
charms quite distinct 
from their zsthetic 

value. Beardsley’s technique has been 

the subject of a number of brilliant 
critiques, of which Joseph Pennell’s and 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s, although 

the latter is an exceedingly brief one, 

are among the noteworthy, while, 
among others, valuable also for the bio- 
graphical information in them, those by 

Arthur Symons, Max Beerbohm, H. C. 

Marillier, and Robert Ross are perhaps 

the most important. Beardsley’s 

“‘line,’’ his composition, the decorative 

qualities in his work, ef cetera, have 

been, and quite properly, insisted upon 
in all of this criticism; but another side 
of his art, the subjects of his drawings, 
is a most interesting one; and this side 
of his art is one which no one can avoid 
studying if he would have a true appre- 
ciation of Beardsley’s genius. 

Judging them solely on their pictorial 
merits, Beardsley’s drawings are in- 
tensely interesting. Aside from his 





* Aubrey Vincent Beardsley was born in Brighton on 14th 


August, 1872, and died at Mentone on r6th March, 1898. 
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unique technique, a technique which 
has made itself felt on art more than 
that of any other artist of our time, his 
many designs illustrative of certain 
scenes from literature, and illustrating 
scenes from the opera, are interesting 
simply because of their great original- 
ity and new treatment of the subject. 
Two drawings by Beardsley, which I 
choose for mention because I have the 
(unpublished) originals in my posses- 
sion, are deeply reflective and powerful 
studies of “‘Tristan’’ and ‘‘Isolde.”’ 
To all familiar with Wagner’s great 
lyric-drama, both would appear as be- 
ing most impressive; and yet one of 
them is a decorative panel, in which 
Beardsley’s always apparent manner- 
isms abound even more than usual. 
Mr. Whistler has chosen the titles for 
his paintings from the color schemes 
which he has employed. It would al- 
most seem as if he would have us view 
them solely for their decorative value, 
and in the same category as the work 
in his Peacock Room. But, as every 
one knows, when these ‘‘arrange- 
ments’ of color are photographed, they 
appear almost as distinguished in black 
and white as they do in colors. We 
can, in the first instance, regard Beards- 
ley’s work either as powerful studies, 
some as realistic as Hogarth, and a few 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK ”’ 
(Drawn by Aubrey Beardsley) 
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KLAFSKY AS “ISOLDE” 


(Drawn by Aubrey Beards} R duced from the original hitherto unpublished 
and unrecorded dennis 4 in the collection of Mr. Albert. E. Gallatin) 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 
(Drawn by Aubrey Beardsley. Reproduced from an India-paper proof of the 
drawing in the collection of Mr. Albert E. Gallatin. Eight proofs 
only of the drawing were printed, and these, hitherto, 
were the only reproductions) 
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“THE PIED PIPER” 


(Drawn by Aubrey Beardsley. Reproduced from a very 
early privately printed drawing in the collection 
of Mr. Albert E. Gallatin) 











“ ARBUSCULA ” 





(Drawn by Aubrey Beardsley. This drawing was made for Vuillier’s ‘‘ History of Dancing.” 
It was reproduced in some of the 35 édition-de-luxe copies, and these, until now, were 
the only existing reproductions. Reproduced from one of these prints in the 
collection of Mr. Albert E. Gallatin) 
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keenly satirical — although compara- 
tively few of his drawings are of this 
type, at least compared with those who, 
for some reason, associate his work only 
with the few drawings he made for Zhe 
Yellow Book—or they may be regarded 
as containing as much decorative feel- 
ing in them as the work of any artist 
whose work has been in black and 
white. Wecan also take distinct views 
of Whistler’s work; but not of the 
vivid paintings of 
Degas and the 
muddy paintings of 
Millet : both of these 
artists’ works are al- 
most as realistic as 
snap-shots, and prob- 
ably it is for this 
reason that they will 
always be regarded 
as being among the 
very nearly best in 
art. The realism in 
Degas and Millet is 
their great quality, 
as it is the poetry in 
Corot’s paintings 
that has made them 
so honored. But 
more than one factor 
enters into the work 
of Whistler and of 
Beardsley ; ; and I im- 
agine that in but few 
other artists’ work is 
this so obvious and 
so pronounced. 


With the excep- 
tion of a sketch done 
at the age of fifteen 
for Past and Present, themagazine of the 
Brighton Grammar School, the depict- 
ing of puns on various terms employed 
in cricket—a drawing, by the way, here 
mentioned in print for the first time— 
Beardsley’s first work to be reproduced 
was eleven illustrations for ‘*The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.” These very clever, 
though immature, sketches in pen and 
ink were published in the programme of 
the annual entertainment of the school 
in 1888. Two of these designs were re- 


printed a short time ago in the now de- | 


funct London Poster Magazine. Aside 
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PORTRAIT OF BEARDSLEY BY HIMSELF 
(From “ Posters in Miniature ’’) 
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from these reproductions, and a set 


_ which Mr. H. A. Payne, one of Beards- 


ley’s admirers in Brighton, had priv- 
ately printed, each on a separate sheet 
of plate paper, in 1898, other repro- 
ductions do not exist. 

There are many other little-known 
early drawings by Beardsley. Some of 
these, among them being a series of 
burlesque illustrations for Virgil and an 
elaborate composition, in the manner 

of “‘The Rape of the 

Lock’’ designs for 

Congreve’s ‘‘ Double 

Dealer,” are the 

property of Mr. 

Payne. Exceptinga 

brief mention of 

these drawings in a 

short eulogy of 

Beardsley which Mr. 

Payne wrote for Past 

and Present at the 

time of Beardsley’s 
_ death, they are un- 
chronicled. Other 
early examples of his 
work exist in a scrap- 
book and a copy- 
book, as do several 
fugitive sketches, 

such as a sketch of a 

head in his copy of 

Hogarth and a por- 

trait sketch of Burne- 

Jones. 

Beardsley’s illus- 
trations for ‘“‘Le 
Morte d’Arthur,’’ * 
“*The Rape of the 
Lock,’’ and other 
classics are too well 

known to more than mention here. His 
drawings to illustrate certain works of 
Aristophanes, Lucian, and Juvenal are 
also familiar examples of his work to 
the collector. Mutilated versions of 
these drawings have been published in 
the various albums of his collected 
work, but the editions in which they 
appeared in facsimile were extremely 
limited. The series of illustrations for 
Gautier, Flaubert, and Dumas, fi/s, are 
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to the best fifteenth-century work.” — oseph Pen- 
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quite — examples of his work, but 
they are clever and interesting. These 
are well known through the reproduc- 
tion in the albums of his drawings, as 
are others for Gautier, two drawings for 
‘‘The Arabian Nights,” and some for 
Ben Jonson,* Wycherly, Balzac, Shel- 
ley, and Wilde, as is a long series of 
frontispieces, title-pages, cover de- 
signs, and a drawing of Hamlet. 
Four drawings for Poe have been 
twice published, each time in an edi- 
tion of two hundred and fifty copies, 
and those at all familiar with Beards- 
ley’s work will recall other authors 
whose works he illustrated. Beards- 
ley’s many portraits—some of them 
being of Zola, Molitre, Dante, Verdi, 
Bartholdy, von Weber, Balzac, Sir 
Henry Irving, Henry Harland, Réjane 
—are also familiar examples of his 
work. The portraits of Pope he intro- 
duced into his ‘‘Rape of the Lock’”’ 
designs perhaps are not quite so famil- 
iar, nor is the portrait he made of Mrs. 
Browning; she is one of the audience 
in the drawing known as ‘“‘The Wag- 
nerites.”’ The ‘‘ Bon-Mot ’’ grotesques 
also contain portraits—Whistler and 
Max Beerbohm among them. 

Some drawings which Beardsley 
made for Edmund Gosse’s “‘Secret of 
Narcisse’’ are quite unknown—unless, 
as Mr. Gosse suggests, some of them 
have been chronicled under other 
names. Concerning these drawings 
Mr. Gosse, who writes me he ‘‘knew 
Beardsley well and had a deep affection 
for him,’’ has graciously given me the 
following information : 


In the autumn of 1894 Beardsley expressed to 
me a great wish to illustrate my little romance, 
‘* The Secret of Narcisse.” My publisher accepted 
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the proposition, and agreed to bring out an edition 
in large quarto. form, with five full-page plates by 
A.B, At the end of December, 1894, he began 
the work, at St. Mary’s Abbey, Windermere, and 
wrote to me with enthusiasm: ‘tI mean to. do 
something very beautiful for you.” He worked at 
these drawings -fitfully during the spring of 1895, 
and then the scheme slipped through his fingers. I 
do not know what became of the drawings he 
finished, but I think they must be chronicled under 
other names, 


Beardsley’s knowledge of books, in 
the words of Sir Walter Armstrong, 
was extraordinary for so young a man,* 
as I have indicated by mentioning some 
of the authors for whose works he made 
illustrations. It would be interesting 
also to consider Beardsley as an author 
and as a musician. Beardsley wrote a 
romantic novel and several poems—as 
carefully wrought as his most intricate 
drawings—for Zhe Savoy. Before this 
he had performed in various dramatic 
performances given at the Brighton 
Grammar School; he had also written 
a farce, entitled “‘A Brown Study,”’ 
which was produced at the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton, in aid of some 
charity. 

Beardsley’s interest in music is shown 
by a long series of illustrations for 
Wagner's operas, and by such drawings 
as ‘“The Three Musicians’’ (two ver- 
sions), “‘Les Revenants de Musique,’’ 
**A Répétition of Tristan and Isolde,” 
‘**Maitresse d’Orchestre,”’ ‘*The Return 
of Tannhauser to the Venusberg ”’ (two 
versions), ‘‘A Nocturne of Chopin,”’ 
and a drawing illustrative of the motif 
of Chopin’s Third Ballade. He was a 
musical genius also, possessing musical 
gifts of a high order*; and it has been 
recorded that he appeared in public as 
a musical prodigy. 

weve Sit Walter Arm le on Beardsley in the 
mone adi wo the English National Dictionary 
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COUNT TOLSTOY 
(After the wood-cut by Mr, Robert Bryden) 












A Recent Interview with Tolstoy 


By TH. BENTZON 


Translated and condensed from the French by CAROLYN SHIPMAN 
[In a paper of almost forty pages in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Th. Bentzon (Madame Blanc) de- 


scribes a visit with Tolstoy last autumn. 


The figure of the author of ‘‘ Resurrection,” ill, persecuted, 


excommunicated, and raising his head to the storm with the passive strength of a large oak braving the 
thunder-bolt (she writes), will always remain in my memory inseparable from the frame with which the 


marvellous landscape of the Crimea surrounded it. 


The contrast was pathetic between its smiling beauty 


and the tragedy of this destiny upon which the eyes of all the Empire, indeed of all Europe, were turned, 
awaiting the death of the transgressor, a quickly approaching end unaccompanied by benediction or 
prayer. The visit was to have been at Yasnaya Polydna, but grave reasons necessitated Tolstoy’s removal to 
a warmer climate in the south of Russia, so twenty-four hours by railway train and twelve or thirteen 
by carriage to the villa at Gaspra, placed at his disposal by the Countess Panine, were necessary to see a 
man who on some days had not strength to speak at all.] 


I HAD certain prejudices against the 
man. I doubted his simplicity and 
mistrusted his paradoxes. Too many 
photographs had shown him following 
the plough, splitting wood, reaping in 
the fields of Ydsnaya Polydna, or else 
seated before his bench, or writing in 
the dress of a mujik_in a room per- 
fectly bare except for a scythe, a 
sickle, andashovel. These sensational 
portraits, including the last one, a mas- 
terpiece by Repine, where he is repre- 
sented with bare feet, had caused me 
some perplexity. They appeared to 
me an unpleasant attempt at effect. I 
could not understand how a man could 
be so much peasant and at the same 
time live in a chateau, so detached 
from the material benefits of the world, 
allowing his family to profit by his 
large returns as an author, while deny- 
ing them to himself. In spite of my- 
self, I remembered an anecdote I had 
heard of his youth. When he was 
quite young, a mere student, the story 
goes, while in the country one time 
with his cousin, the poet Alexis Tol- 
stoy, he made an impromptu and 
scandalous appearance in a park, wear- 
ing no more clothes than our first 
father, and mounted astride a cow. 

This seemed not inconsistent with 
my idea of his later desire to astonish. 
I thought of his weekly receptions at 
Moscow in an absolutely rustic dwell- 
ing where his disciples in blouses sur- 
rounded him, contrasted with the salons 
when the Countess Tolstoy received 
her guests in evening clothes and silk 
gowns, and I was only half-convinced. 
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My heart beat with hope and fear 
as I entered the delightful gardens 
wreathed with vines surrounding the 
villa which, at first glance, one would 
take for an aristocratic residence in the 
suburbs of London. 

*“Convalescent ’’ is a strange word to 
apply to the grand old man, straight 
and muscular, who advanced to meet 
me, much finer-looking than his por- 
traits, for those give only the leonine 
appearance of his face, the bizarre 
power of his flowing beard, the boldly 
outlined features under the magnificent 
forehead of an imaginative thinker, and 
the bushy eyebrows only half conceal- 
ing the fire of his glance. But the 
changing expression, the sensitiveness 
of this rugged face, escapes the painter. 
How much kindliness in his smile, and 
how well does the peasant preserve in 
his blouse the dignified mien of the 
grand seigneur | 

By the side of this blouse, the elegant 
toilet of Madame Tolstoy is somewhat 
surprising. I recognized at once the 
woman of the world, affable, well- 
poised, opposed to all exaggeration. 
She is twenty-five years younger than 
her husband, still youthful, and with a 
grace which in her permits freedom of 
speech. Perfectly capable of discussing 
and of contradicting Tolstoy’s ideas, 
she has, nevertheless, stood by him 
firmly in his hours of peril. But her 
natural characteristics are moderation 
and good sense. One thing that she 
said a her marvellously well: 

*“When I married Count Tolstoy, I 
had modest ideas, that is, I was willing 
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to be second; he made me advance to 
first place. Since then he has desired 
to make me third. Eh bien, non! I 
shall hold to second.” 

The other members of the family 
whom I met were the Princess Obe- 
linsky, the Marie who was the Antigone 
of her father, Tatiana Lwovna, his 
secretary, and Prince Obelinsky. 

I was received in a large, beautiful 
drawing-room, much too magnificent 
for Tolstoy’s taste, and from which he 
had had many of the most precious ob- 
jects removed. But his ascetic tastes 
had not been allowed full sweep except 
in his own room, furnished merely with 
a large divan which he used as a bed. 
With that was a writing-table as long 
as a banquet-table, strewn with manu- 
scripts, newspapers, scattered pages 
over which ran that delicate, rapid, 
spontaneous handwriting, pages over- 
charged with erasures which did not 
prevent his correcting his proofs still 
further. According to the specimens 
that I have seen, the printers must 
have had a hard time to recognize their 
own work, for Tolstoy is an artist in 
spite of himself, whatever derogatory 
utterances he may have made concern- 
ing art, and form means more to him 
than one would believe after his pro- 
testations. I had proof of that when 
he spoke of our younger men of letters, 
of the Revue Blanche, etc. : 

During dinner the conversation 
turned to literature; first to Rousseau, 
for whom he evidently feels remarkable 
affinity in spite of his own superiority 
of character, then to English writers. 

His prime favorite in fiction is Dick- 
ens, and it is easy to understand why. 
Like himself, Dickens loves the insig- 
nificant, the poor, the humble side of 
life; like himself, too, he denounces 
injustice, oppression, and cruelty. He 
likes the socialism of George Eliot. 
Apropos this superior woman, I asked 
him what to think of his own anti- 
feminine theories, and he replied with 
the courtesy of a perfectly well-bred 
man, that he desires the free expansion 
of every one’s characteristics, man or 
woman, provided that what we call 


culture does not efface the essential. 


virtues or create pride. 


The whole anger of his nature was 
directed towards Kipling; not only 
does he detest the ‘‘bellicose imperial- 
ism ’’ of this English writer, but he re- 
fuses to grant him any talent, which is 
going rather too far. 

Tolstoy’s horror of war is expressed 
in a pamphlet, ‘‘Carnet du soldat,” 
translated by J. W. Bienstock, which 
he must have been writing when | saw 
him, for it appeared later, dated from 
Gaspra. He dictated it during his 
illness, wishing to use his last strength, 
as he said, to serve God in that way, 
not wanting to die before leaving on 
record a reply to the ‘‘Soldier’s Man- 
ual,’’ which General Dragomirov wrote 
in quite a different spirit. 

The attitude of the Countess Tol- 
stoy when her husband speaks of re- 
ligion is very curious to observe. Weall 
know with what courage, in an admi- 
rable letter addressed to the procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod, she protested 
against the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. Tolstoy himself never wrote 
anything more beautiful than this 
sentence: 

**The true renegades are not those 
who wander away in search of truth, 
but those who, placed at the head of 
the Church, act as spiritual execu- 
tioners.”’ 

When I congratulated her on this 
utterance, she replied very simply: “‘I 
could not have spoken otherwise.” 

Nevertheless, she remains attached to 
the orthodox church, and wishes that 
the most solemn events of life, birth, 
marriage, and death, should be conse- 
crated. Even while recognizing that 
the law of charity is the greatest of all 
laws, she respects the exterior forms of 
worship to the extent that, when secre- 
tary for her husband, she refused to 
copy in the manuscript of *‘ Resurrec- 
tion” a passage on the mass of which 
she disapproved. 

“‘It is a good thing,’’ she said to me 
in recounting this fact, ‘‘for men of 
genius to have near them people of 
common-sense to oppose them occa- 
sionally.”’ 

She spoke thus before Tolstoy, who 
did not reply. Evidently he is accus- 
tomed to these criticisms in his family, 




















and knows how to endure them, how- 
ever alive the sensibilities betrayed in 
his expressive face. 

Indeed, non-resistance is one of the 
prime virtues that he practises. Con- 
sistent with his belief, he permits a foot- 
man sent by the Countess to follow him 
with a pelisse over his arm, while Tol- 
stoy himself walks in peasant’s dress. 
It is perfectly possible for him to allow 
his indiscreet disciples to use his name 
in too noisy a fashion. I have seen 
him at table eat and drink all that his 
wife put before him with the docility 
of a child, although prior to his illness 
he was a strict vegetarian. He excuses 
himself by saying: ‘‘It is the doctors’ 
orders; for the moment, I am at their 
mercy.” 

His resignation under his physical 
sufferings is pathetic. He never com- 
plains, although he is afflicted with two 
or three incurable diseases. According 
to his belief, serenity and silent ac- 
ceptance of whatever comes are signs 
of faith. ‘‘I rejoice in having taught 
myself not to be sad,” he says in one 
of his letters. ‘‘The man who believes 
in God ought to rejoice over every- 
thing. To be discontented or sad 
about anything is not to believe in 
God.”’ 

His feebleness, then, is heroic feeble- 
ness. It matters not, he confesses it 
humbly. He signed himself, ‘‘ Your 
feeble brother,’’ in his beautiful letter 
to the Doukhobérs of the Caucasus, 
those sectarians who call themselves 
*‘ wrestlers in the spirit,’’ and who, per- 
secuted to act contrary to their con- 
science in carrying arms, emigrated to 
Canada. Tolstoy consecrated to them 
‘the author’s rights of ‘‘ Resurrection.” 

He intends some day to finish Made- 
line’s story in ‘‘ Resurrection,”’ but, he 
said, ‘‘I have so much to write before,” 
and then, with a smile, ‘‘enough to fill 
forty years.”’ 

He is preparing his ‘‘ Journal,” which 
is on the liberty of conscience. I dared 


not tell him that he would do better to 
devote his time at once to a beautiful 
romance, nor how much I wish that he 
had given only the form of a romance 
to the thoughts which he has embodied 
as oracles! 
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Are not these great plans of work 
pathetic in an old man whose death 
has been so many times announced as 
imminent? He works without any 
relaxation, invariably setting aside the 
entire morning for writing. He con- 
sented to his Crimean exile only on 
that condition. 

The youthful and charming faculty 
of enjoyment of everything remains 
with him, in spite of his age and ill- 
ness. He drew us out on the terrace 
after dinner to look at the full moon- 
light. The perfume of flowers was 
wafted to us in the silence. Suddenly 
he exclaimed : ‘‘ These nights in Crimea 
—are they not glorious?”’ 

Often his conduct is at variance with 
his theories. One of his women friends, 
an excellent pianist, went to see him 
at Ydsnaya Polydna, and he begged her 
to play to him for an entire evening, for- 
getfing that he had condemned all the 
musicians from Wagner to Beethoven. 

Dare I say that these inconsistencies, 
which reveal his naturalness and free- 
dom from all partisanship and pedantry, 
appear to me very attractive? Tolstoy 
has no ‘‘system.”’ Poets have no such 
need, and this reformer is only a great 
poet, an idealist even when he touches 
the most brutal realities of life. 

To any one who suggests that his life 
and teachings are not always in accord, 
he invariably replies: ‘‘That does not 
prove that my principles are bad, but 
that I am weak.” And to this weak- 
ness, with which he has often been 
reproached, we give after an hour of 
conversation the fitting word, kindli- 
ness, a kindliness which fears to inflict 
on others even the smallest pain. 

We spoke of Repine’s portrait of 
him. It was bought by the state for 
the Museum of Alexander III., but 
now that the clergy have forbidden the 
faithful to look upon the pernicious 
representation of an excommunicated 
being, it is not probable that the picture 
will be exhibited in a public gallery for 
many a day. 

I remarked on the fidelity with which 
the painter has caught his habitual 
attitude, his manner of thrusting his 
hands, somewhat deformed by rough 
work, flat through his leather belt. 
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When the subject of the bare feet was 


introduced, Tolstoy interrupted me to 
explain: 

“I was going to my bath when Re- 
pine, who was then living with me, 
said, ‘Stay just as you are.’ ”’ 

And I thought, with true repentance, 
that many people, among them myself, 
believed they saw, in this fancy of the 
artist, a voluntary pose of the model, 
an attempt to have it believed that he 
is a mujik to this degree. 

I left him with the belief that he is 
the incarnation of pity supported by the 
imperious need of justice. He has 
the desire of reforming a social con- 
dition which is not in accordance with 
Christ’s wish, and he translates this 
desire into acts. We need not fear 
that he will have many imitators. 
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When I remember him, I see him on 
a beautiful night, with the blue sky full 
of stars, standing on the terrace that 
overlooks the sea, the full moon riding 
high above in the heavens; pensive, 
his two hands thrust into his belt, his 
rugged, powerful head—the face indi- 
cating better than words the triumph of 
God over the beast—inclined towards 
his breast. With sublime inconsis- 
tency, he demands for the oppressed, 
the humble, the ignorant,—the only 
ones, according to his belief, to whom 
the Father of all intelligence reveals 
himself,—Liberty and Light, the pos- 
session of which, under the conditions 
of this world, would quickly carry 
them from his ideal by making them 
in all ways like other men, full of 
pride. 


Duse and the Degenerate D’Annunzio 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


IF it be true that Eleonora Duse has 
resolved to act hereafter in no plays 
except those of D’Annunzio, it is to 
be hoped that she will exercise the pe- 
culiar privilege of her sex and change 
her mind. The devotion of a genius 
such as hers to the interpretation of the 
morbid and unclean fancies of this law- 
less rhapsodist is nothing short of pro- 
fanation. It must be admitted that 
she exhibits a wonderfully subtile and 
sympathetic appreciation of his gloomy 
and fantastic creations, but this adapta- 
bility is but one more manifestation of 
a versatility which has asserted itself 
quite as successfully in many other 
directions. Obviously in confining her- 
self to the works of a single intellect, 
no matter how richly it may be en- 
dowed, she is prescribing limitations to 
the development of her own art. In 
any case, now that histrionic genius is 
so rare, this would be deplorable. It 
is doubly so when the plays which she 
is endeavoring to popularize at the risk 
of her prestige are of a nature which 
must condemn them, at all events so 
far as the theatre is concerned, to 
speedy oblivion. 


It is impossible to speak of her latest 
performances in this city without a 
word of disgusted protest against her 
infatuation for these D’ Annunzio pro- 
ductions. Beyond question they are, 
in many respects, masterpieces. No 
one can dispute the wonderful fertility 
of the imagination that is lavished upon 
them, the tragic power of their situa- 
tions, or the genuineness of their poetic 
inspiration. They abound in pas- 
sages of extraordinary eloquence, vigor, 
and beauty, and, notwithstanding their 
comparative lack of action, they are 


often extraordinarily effective in the-. 


atrical representation. But the whole 
moral atmosphere of them is abomina- 
ble; the philosphy of them is false, 
cynical, and demoralizing, and the sen- 
suality pervading them indescribably 
gross. The object of this article, 


however, is a brief consideration of . 


Duse herself, not of her plays. Eight 
years have passed since she was last 
seen in this city, and that is a long time 
in the life of an actress. To say that 
she shows no traces of their flight would 
be flattery. She is palpably older. 


Her face has lost the freshness and 














fulness of youth. The lines in it are 
deeper, and she no longer disdains the 
rejuvenating arts of the toilet. But 
her form is still youthful, her physical 
energies are unimpaired, and her voice 
is as musical asever. In a word she is 
in complete possession of all her facul- 
ties, and her features, if they have lost 
some of their youthful bloom, have 
gained in flexibility and expressive- 
ness. If she has not made any great 
apparent advances in her art, it is 
partly because she was long ago a past 
mistress of it and partly because, as 
already hinted, she has deprived her- 
self of some of her opportunities. At 
any rate she still is, beyond peradven- 
ture, the greatest living actress in that 
school of natural acting to which she 
belongs. 

Now, as before, perhaps, the most 
noticeable excellence of her perform- 
ances is her ability to create vivid 
effects by almost imperceptible means. 
Possibly she is more observant now 
than in former days of ordinary stage 
rules, but her acting remains absolutely 
free from all suspicion of artificiality 
or of anything like exaggeration¢ Even 
in her greatest moments she preserves 
that moderation and proportion, that 
nice consistency of character, of which 
ordinary actresses, in their show scenes, 
are so entirely neglectful. She never, 
for instance, indulges in those shriek- 
ing paroxysms to which Sarah Bern- 
hardt, of late, has been so much 
addicted. Examples of this sure in- 
stinct on her part were afforded both 
in ‘tLa Gioconda”’ and in ‘‘La Citta 
Morta.”’ In the former play the scene 
in the studio—when the wife, burdened 
with a sense of intolerable wrong, finds 
herself face to face with the woman 
who has supplanted her—would to a 
second-rate actress prove an irresistible 
temptation to frenzied rant, but Duse 
played it with a sustained intensity of 
controlled detestation and scorn which 
was infinitely more impressive, more 
artistic, and more true than the wildest 
outburst of raving passion could have 
been.Again, in the horrible climax, 
in which her hands are supposed to be 
destroyed by the falling statue, she is 
careful to leave the painful details 
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wholly to the imagination of the spec- 
tators. It would not be difficult to 
name half a dozen of our modern 
“*stars’’’ who, in similar circumstances, 
would have rushed howling to the foot- 
lights daubed with red paint from head 
to foot. 

But after all it is not in these crises 
of a play, when every nerve is braced 
for a supreme effort, that the true or 
highest quality of a performer is to be 
sought, but in those quieter prelimi- 
Mary passages, in which character is 
developed and foundations are laid for 
the impending climax. It is in these 
that the genius of Duse is most con. 
vincingly displayed. Although she is 
not entirely free from personal man- 
nerisms—no actor with the possible 
exception of Salvini ever was— her 
identification with the assumed char- 
acter is almost absolute. In the two 
plays to which reference has been made 
—‘“‘La Gioconda” and “‘La Citta 
Morta ’’—she enacts two women of es- 
sentially the same type. Both are ex- 
amples of utter, almost pusillanimous 
self-abnegation for the sake of the be- 
loved male object. That is the D’An- 
nunzio notion of what a woman ought 
to be. She differentiates them with a 
skill which is completely independent 
of those mere changes of costume or 
**make-up’’ which, in the case of the 
average actor, are supposed to be 
equivalent to versatility. The tem- 
peramental differences by which they 
are distinguished are clearly denoted 
by innumerable and indescribable modi- 
fications of gesture, carriage, and ex- 
pression,and of this essential distinction 
there is no confusion. Closely as they 
resemble each other in externals, in 
age, feature, and complexion, there is 
no instant in which one woman could 
be mistaken for the other. Duse, in 
a word, possesses in a greater measure, 
probably, than any other actress now 
living that rare capacity of impersona- 
tion which, when allied to dramatic 
inspiration, constitutes the perfection 
of theatrical genius. Comedy and 
Tragedy have showered their gifts 
upon her. It is time that they were 
employed in some nobler service than 
that of the degenerate D’ Annunzio. 
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ART 


Bolton—Famous Artists. By Sarah K. Bolton. 
Crowell. $2.50. 


A book of not inspiring, but faithful accounts 
of the lives of ten great artists. 


Burne - Jones — Pictures of Romance and 
Wonder. By Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Russell. $5.00. 

The illustrations in this new Burne-Jones 

book, while better reproduced than those in 

many of the books which have attempted to 
give an idea of the painter’s work, still leave 
something to be desired. © 


Craftsman’s Guild—Illuminated Books. 

An interesting development of the theories of 
Mr. William Morris is the Craftsman’s Guild of 
Highland Park, Ill. This guild publish illu- 
minated books which are decorated, printed, 
and bound by their own members. The most 
worthy of note from the point of view of 
originality is ‘The Perfect Woman, Proverbs 
Xxxi.” 


Dallin—Sketches of Great Painters. By Co- 
lonna Murray Dallin. Silver, Burdett. 
go cts: : 

This book, a cross between a text-book and a 

reference book, gives little biographies of 

great painters. It is supposed to be for young 
people. 


Hueffer—Rossetti. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Dutton. 75 cts. 

A little book which contains a critical essay 

on Rossetti’s paintings, together with many 

good reproductions of his work. 


Singleton—Famous Paintings. By Esther 
Singleton. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60. 
“Famous Paintings,” edited and translated 
by Miss Esther Singleton, contains some great 
writers’ descriptions of fifty of the world’s 
famous paintings. It is fully illustrated. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Comenius-Lutzow—The Labyrinth of the 
World and the Paradise of the Heart. B 
John Amos Komensky (Comenius). Ed- 


ited and Translated by Count Lutzow. 
Dutton. $1.50. 


Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editor. 


$76 


Comenius, for the Latinized form of the name 
is that by which our world knows him, was 
born in Moravia in 1592. He has hitherto 
been renowned for his works on educational 
reform. This book, which, Count Lutzow in- 
forms us, is by the Bohemians considered his 
greatest, is a religious allegory akin to Cam- 
panella’s ‘‘City of the Sun” and More’s “‘ Uto- 
pia”; but more closely resembles Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Comenius fell in with 
John Valentine Andrza and his Rosicrucian 
followers, and was much influenced in this 
writing by their mysticism. The early Mo- 
ravians cherished it next to their Bible, but as 
the Bohemian language died out, the work has 
long been known to only a few, and to them 
chiefly by title alone. 


Fitzgerald—Complete Works of Edward Fitz- 
— Vols. I., II., and III. Doubleday, 
age & Co. $6.00 per vol. 
Here are three volumes of the promised sump- 
tuous edition for the devotees who worship at 
Fitzgerald’s shrine. A pagan altar and in- 
cense were not inappropriate to his muse; but 
we forbear to quote, and will only add that 
the edition is really de luxe, and has an intro- 
duction in Mr. Edmund Gosse’s best style. 
We shall give an extended notice of this edi- 
tion when it is completed. 


Hearn—Kotto. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
illan. $1.50. 

Mr. Hearn can tell us things about the mys- 
terious Japanese that no one else can. From 
his books we have received new light on this 
nation, which interests us so much, and 
which we so little understand. His last book 
is no exception to its predecessors. Mr. Yeto’s 
illustrations are drawn in the same charming 
spirit in which the text is written. 


inson—Four Addresses by Henry Lee 
inson. Updike. 75 cts. 


All Harvard men will be glad to see these ad- 
dresses by one of the most generous benefac- 
tors of the University. Three of them have 
to do with his gifts of the Soldiers’ Field and 
the Harvard Union building; and the fourth 
is the eloquent tribute to Robert Gould Shaw, 
delivered in Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge, on 
Decoration Day, May 30, 1897. Portraits of 
Mr. Higginson (taken in 1863 and 1900) are 
the illustrations, 


Mac- 
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Hopkins— Yale Centennial 
India, Old and New, with a Memorial 
Address. By E. Washburn Hopkins, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit. Scrib. 
ner. $4.00. 

Professor Hopkins’s volume begins with his 
address in honor of the late Professor Salis- 
bury, presented at Yale, February 10, 1901— 
an able and eloquent tribute to that “leader 
of Oriental scholarship in this country.” 
Eleven papers follow. deal with philologi- 
cal, literary, religious, or social topics con- 
nected with India—the “Rig Veda,” the 
“Early Lyric P of India,” “‘Sanskrit 
Epics,” “Christ in India,” “Ancient and 

odern Hindu Guilds,” “‘Indian Famines 
and Plagues,” etc. Together, they form an 
important contribution to the literature of 
the subject. In the closing paper, on ‘New 
India,” the author pays a just tribute to 
British work in the country: “ For, thanks 
to England, there is a New India, no longer 
enslaved, but free; no longer blinded, but 
enlightened; not perfect, but striving for per- 
fection; weak, but great potentially strong, 
awaking to-day to the full consciousness of a 
glorious past and the possibility of a still 
more glorious future.” 


Hugo—John Brown. B 
English of Lionel 
Shop. $5.00. 

A pretty addition to Victor Hugoiana, with a 

reproduction of a drawing by Victor Hugo for 

a frontispiece. Both French and English 

texts are given, and the book includes a fac- 

simile letter by the author. 


Victor Hugo. The 
trachey. e Alwil 


Lang—The Book of Romance. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. $1.60. 
There exists an old French translation of the 
comedies of Terence, on whose title-page may 
be found the announcement that the work is 
“‘rendué tres-honnestes en y changeant fort 
peu de chose.’’ The same may be said of Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s rendering of the “Tales of the 

Round Table.” 

The Bible, the Morte d’Arthur, Shake- 
speare, and other of the classics undoubtedly 
contain passages unsuitable for the young, 
but on the other hand any meddling with the 
text of these books often results so disas- 
trously that one would almost rather have 
them less “‘honnestes’”’ than trust the dis- 
cretion of an author in what the “very few 
things” are that he feels called upon to change. 
But if it be necessary for the doings of the 
Knights of the Round Table to be made “‘tres- 
honnestes,’’ Mr. Andrew Lang is certainly the 
one to be trusted to do this with discretion. 


Lorimer—Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son. By H. Lorimer. Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50. 

Among the things which the modern writer 

pron ae poke’ so make . Poe: alatable. In- 

s ° vice deliv in portentous 

language, we get in our days such bocks as 

“Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His 

Son,”’ full of homely good advice, salted plen- 
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tifully by the slang of the day, and full of 
amusing and homely aphorisms. 


Lowell, James Russell—Early Prose Writings. 
John Lane. $1.20. 

In this volume has been gathered together 
some early work of Mr. Lowell, work which 
appeared in The Boston Miscellany of Litera- 
ture and. Fashion. The author and his lit- 
erary executor ignored these early studies, 
and they have never been included in his col- 
lected writings. The book includes a pre- 
fatory note by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
an introduction by Walter Littlefield. 


Morris—Stage Confidences. Talks about 
Players and Play-Acting. By Clara Mor- 
ris. Illustrated. Lothrop. $1.20. 

Miss Morris’s latest book is dedicated to Mary 

Anderson, “‘The fair, the chaste, the unex- 

pressive She.’’. This is merely illustrative of a 

way Miss Morris has of talking straight to the 

oint without any nonsense about it. If she 
an epithet to apply, she applies it, and the 
interesting part is that it almost always fits. 

If it is aimed at us, as “solitary individuals” 

with acute sensibilities, it may not always 

please, but when others are concerned, we can 
smile and say, “How true!’’ The present 
volume, being more in the nature of advice to 
young girls, and not so reminiscent as “Life 
on the Stage,’”’ contains fewer epithets. If 
any stage-struck girl can survive the dismal 
picture painted in the first chapter, ‘‘A Word 
of Warning,” nature is certainly imperious, as 
Miss Morris says, and the girl must act. With 
the same faithful pen as in her former book 
the author places life before the foot-lights in 
all its gros not glossing over one detail to 
make a good story. The narrative is minute, 
dispassionate, sympathetic. She would dis- 
courage the untalented and aid in every way 
the beginner who shows the God-given power. 

The same good sense and helpful spirit of the 

former book are here observable, and the same 

tendency towards straightforwardness of ex- 
pression, amounting at times to colloquialism. 


Robinson—Letters of Dorothea, Princess Li- 
even. Edited by Lionel G. Robinson. 
Longmans. $5.00. 

Letters, interesting because they are the let- 

ters of a woman who meddled with inter- 

national politics in the first part of the 
nineteenth century. 


Streatfield—The ta. By R. A. Streatfield. 
Lippincott. $2.00. 


This is the new revised and enlarged edition, 
foreworded by Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, of a 
book published some six years ago, the first 
edition of the original work having been 
rapidly exhausted, and the book consequently 
for long out of print. It is reminded that 
heretofore books devoted to opera have con- 
formed to one established model, the descrip- 
tions of the various works mentioned being 
arranged in alphabetical order without any 
attempt at technical classification. The 
scheme of the present volume is based on the 
belief that one who wishes to know ‘the plot of 
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an opera will at the same time be glad of any 
information as to its intrinsic merit and its 
general position in the history of the develop- 
ment os opera. The book accordingly fur- 
nishes a sketch of the origin and development 
of opera from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century to the present day; every opera 
which forms part of the ‘modern reperto 
being likewise discussed, its plot described, 
and the most salient features of its music in- 
dicated, an index making reference to each in- 
dividual work. Mr. Streatfield tempers a love 
of opera with a musician’s Pcs spo The 
book is readably written, fairly exhaustive, 
generally accurate, immune from petty bias, 
— deserves a cordial re-welcome to these 
shores. 


Thackeray—Our Annual Execution. By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. Fisher & 
Co. $5.00. 

In course of time we may have reprinted all of 

Thackeray’s unsigned work. Here is a new 

addition to that branch of Thackeriana. 


Thoreau—The Service. By Henry D. Tho- 
reau. Goodspeed. $1.50. 
An early unpublished but characteristic essay, 
discovered by Mr. F. B. Sanborn among the 
Emerson papers, and now edited by him and 
— in elegant form at the Merrymount 
ress. It was written in July, 1840. 


Upton—Musical Pastels. By Geo. P. Upton. 
McClurg. $2.00. 

Each Christmas brings a number of books 

telling the lives of great painters and the lives 

of great poets. It is a relief to find a book 

which treats of the unfrequented musical by- 


ways. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Birrell—William Hazlitt. By Augustine Bir- 
rell. Macmillan. 75 cts. 

Hazlitt’s ghost itself, with shadowy finger, 
might have guided Mr. Morley in the choice of 
his biographer. Of the few living men we 
could easily think back into the literary coterie 
to which Hazlitt belonged and feel them at 
home there, appreciating and appreciated, 
Augustine Birrell is certainly one. imself a 
delightful essayist, a man not only of genial 
wit but of discriminating taste, his mono- 
graph of one of the most brilliant writers of 
the early nineteenth century is the ne plus 
ultra in style, choice of matter, and criticism 
of condensed biography. 


Breakspeare—Mozart. By E. J. Breakspeare. 
Dutton. $1.25. 

Amid the many perfunctory books concerning 

great musicians, which have no other use ex- 

cept to swell the number of holiday books, 

this serious and thoughtful life of Mozart 

stands out by itself. 


Cary—William Morris. By Elisabeth Luther 
Cary. Putnam. $3.50. 

An important life of William Morris, with an 

account of his work. The book is beautifully 

printed and illustrated, 


Cuyler—Recollections of a Long Life. By Rev. 
WTnoodens L, Cuyler, D.D., LL.D, Baker 
& Taylor Co. $1. 50, net. 
The reminiscences of a cultivated and genial 
divine, now past fourscore, but by no means 
in his dotage. as this book amply proves. The 
year after leaving college he went abroad, and 
the chapters on “Great Britain Sixty Years 
Ago” record visits to Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, Joanna Baillie— 
the now almost forgotten “sister of Shake- 
speare,” as she was called—and other literary 
notabilities of the time. Here, as indeed 
throughout the book, we light upon man 
personal anecdotes which are equally pasicd 
and good. In later visits to Europe the au- 
thor met Gladstone, Dean Stanley, Spurgeon, 
and other men famous in Churc Py wee 
while Irving, Whittier, Webster, Greeley, 
Beecher, and many of their famous con- 
temporaries were among his friends in this 
country. The chapter on the Civil War and 
Lincoln, whom he met several times, is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 


Davidson—Alexandre Dumas’ (Pére) Life and 
Works. By Arthur F. Davidson. Lip- 
Pincott. $3.75. 

This life of Dumas is the most comprehensive 

one that has been published in English. It 

begins with an interesting account of Dumas’ 
life, and in its pages gives much detailed 
ages as to how Dumas wrote his 


Dole—Famous Composers. By Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Crowell. $3.00, 2 vols. 


There are a great many music lovers who are 
not sufficiently musicians to enter into mu- 
sical technicalities. They wish, on the other 
hand, to know something of the methods of 
great musicians, as well as something of their 
lives. Such people will find a book much to 
their liking in Mr. Dole’s ‘“‘Famous Com- 
posers,”’ which is illustrated by portraits. 


Gilder—Authors at Home. Edited by J. L. and 

J. B. Gilder. A. Wessels & Co. $1.00. 
These personal and biographical sketches of 
well-known American writers have the special 
interest in that the author written of in every 
case selected the one who was to write the 
article about him. 


Lockhart—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. By John G. Lockhart. Cam- 
bridge edition. 5 vols., illus. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $10.00. 

Here is a treat for those who can afford to sit 

down to a good round meal and are not satis- 

fied with a “digest,” or with what Mr. Bangs 
might call a coated Scott-Lockhart pilule. 

Here is the real Scott-Lockhart, one of the 

best of biographies of one of the best of men. 

It is prefaced by a Te sketch of 

Lockhart’s rare personality and contains many 

interesting portraits and pictures—altogether 

an excellent library edition in five fascinating 
volumes. And, as the Duchess would say, 

“The moral of that is”: the real thing is t 


best thing and the best thing is the thing. 

















Lovett—James Chalmers: His Auto! y 
and By Richard Lovett. e- 
vell Co. $1.50. 


Here is the fascinating story of one of the 
most successful of modern men, though his 
“‘success” was not of the sort which most 
young men are to win. Of superb phy- 
sique and most winsome qualities, social and 
intellectual, this Highlander, born in 1851, 
left Scotland to work among the cannibals of 
New Guinea and to lift up a race. First mas- 
tering their language, Chalmers went un- 
armed and alone into their vill and “‘town 
halls’’ decorated with dados of human skulls. 
As the natives rushed out, spears in hand, to 
challenge, or mass themselves in their barri- 
caded forts lest armed enemies be coming, 
“Tamate,” as the aboriginal pronunciation of 
his name was, went ite ong, waving his 
hand as if to brush away barbs and shafts, 
saying “‘peace.’”” He won the savages by his 
sheer manliness, and then showed divine com- 
mon-sense in educating them to build schools 
and churches, sew, clothe, and wash, as well 
as to read books, fear God, do righteousness, 
and forget cannibalism and fetichism. In 
time he became worth to humanity and civili- 
zation more than a squadron of gunboats and 
the British administrators found it hard to do 
without him. 


Lyall—T m. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 
Macatee: 75 Pom 


We doubt there being any demand for another 
critical memoir of Tennyson, but this volume 
is to fill a niche in an admirable series. It is, 
in the author’s own words, ‘‘a short biography 
of Tennyson with a running commentary on 
his ” There is a note on page 52, a 
quotation from Fitzgerald, which might with 
advantage have been omitted. The epigram 
on a man just dead is in execrable taste, and 
the point is flat; we cannot see that Dr. 
Allen’s conduct was ‘‘heartless,’’ since he 
made over his life-insurance policy to Tenny- 
son to cover all his losses. 


McCall—Daniel Webster. By Samuel W. 
McCall. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 80 
cts. 

A revised and slightly enlarged form of the 

‘“‘Webster Centennial Oration,” delivered at 

Dartmouth College, in September, 1901, and 

well deserving the perpetuity of print. 


Nicolay—Abraham Lincoln. By John G. Nico- 
lay. Century Co. $2.40. 
Mr. Nicolay has here compressed into one vol- 
ume, 9g some six hundred pages, his 
own and Mr. Hay’s joint biography of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. This condensation of the 
famous monograph by Mr. Lincoln’s two secre- 
taries constitutes what is known in the argot 
of bookdom as a “‘short life.” All the vital 
facts of President Lincoln’s life are presented, 
the work being purely an abridgment of the 
ampler ik has a frontis- 
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Paul—. Men of Letters (Matthew Ar- 
nold). By Herbert W. Paul. Mac- 
millan. 75 cts. 


Here is another admirable monograph in Mr. 
Morley’s ‘‘English Men of Letters” series. 
Matthew Arnold was a man of letters ‘“‘ par ex- 
cellence,”” and he was one of the most inter- 
reogge | products of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Paul’s attitude is appreciative and dis- 
criminating, though whether Matthew Ar- 
nold, the takes the high place he assigns 
him may be doubted. It is chiefly, we think, 
by his prose writings that he will be remem- 
bered. Mr. Paul is thoroughly in sympathy 
with his subject, and his pages abound in nice 
points and good judgment. 


FICTION 


Aldrich—A Sea Turn. By Thomas Bailey 

Aldrich. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Some of these stories are ingenious, others are 
amusing. None of them heavy-weights, and 
some rather depressingly light, none of them 
up to “Marjory Daw.” It is perhaps unfair 
to be forever comparing an author’s work 
with its best self, and Mr. Aldrich has very 
likely wished that there indeed had never been 
any Marjory Daw. No book by Mr. Aldrich 
could fail to be delightful, and what more 
does one want? 


Bagot—The Just and the Unjust. By Richard 
Bagot. Lane. $1.50. 
Of its kind, ‘‘ The Just and the Unjust” is a 
good enough novel. It is, of course, a reflec- 
tion not of the people of real life, but of the 
people who live in ks. € are so accus- 
tomea to these book people that we almost 
forget what real people are like; and in their 
cottage eed way the little figures in Mr. 
agot’s book behave consistently enough. 
Mr. Bagot is one of those authors who evi- 
dently believes that he has the same right over 
the c ters of his creations that the God of 
Israel had over the persons of Isaac and Jacob; 
and he deals out to his manikins reward and 
punishment as seems good to him. There is 
a ie that pursues our better writers, and 
that is, that the acts and episodes of a story 
must seem “‘inevitable,’’—as much a part of 
law as the workings of the real world. No 
such theory has troubled the writing of Mr. 
Bagot. He is the only inevitable thing about 
his work. Regarded, however, by the stand- 
ards of the class of books to which it belongs— 
those with round plots, where heroines 
are rewarded and villainesses punished—‘‘ The 
ust and the Unjust” is a well-written and 
interesting story. 


Bernstein—In the Gates of Israel. By Herman 
Bernstein. Taylor &Co. $1.50. 
The severity and bleakness of the lives of 
Russian Jews, transplanted to the —— 
quarters of New York, have been adroitly 
caught by Mr. Bernstein, who does not seem, 
however, merely to have casually inspected 
the much-written-of Ghetto as good praca 
material, but to have felt, as a writer should, 
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these quiet tragedies of tradition-bound exiles. 
“Alone,” the story of Dora Bienstock; ‘‘The 
Artist,’’—the pitiful case of William Luria; 
and the grimn incidents in the lives of Moshe 
the Cantor and his wife Soreh, rigidly devout 
instruments for the perpetuation of their re- 
ligion,—are stories that stand out sharply. 


Cable—Bylow Hill. By George W. Cable. 
Scribner. $1.25. 

Whoever takes up Mr. Cable’s last novel with 
the expectation of finding ‘‘the Cable touch”’ 
in it will be disappointed. The author ought 
to be able to write a successful New England 
story, having lived for so many years where 
he can observe New England characteristics; 
but we have come to expect from him some- 
thing more individual than this story of a 
man’s jealousy, something with a delicacy of 
humor or of pathos such as exists in the sec- 
ond tale in ‘“‘Hearts Courageous.” This is 
not to say that the novel is not interesting 
and well told, but it is not what we want. 
Like little children, we wish to hear the old 
stories again, however well we know them. 
We don’t want experiments in new fields. 


Churchill—The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


The James K. Hackett edition of the much- 


talked-of “‘Crisis’’ is a well gotten up book, 
illustrated with pictures of Mr. Hackett and 
his company, and with the scenes of the play. 


Conrad—Typhoon. By Joseph Conrad. Put- 
nam. $1.00. 

This study of how men act in a great storm at 

sea is one of the most original books published 

in along time. It holds the reader from the 

first page to the last, and can be recom- 

mended as altogether worth while. 


Corelli—Temporal Power: A Study in Suprem- 

acy. By Marie Corelli. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. $1.50. 
The marvel is not that Marie Corelli, being a 
woman, should always find something to say, 
but that she should always be saying it. She 
is a noble example of the great possibilities of 
her sex, and her case should be taken up. Her 
readers will not be surprised to find that she is 
still at her old game of cards with Hall Caine. 
She goes him one better every time. If he 
shows four kings, she shows four aces. If Mr. 
Caine writes “The Christian,’’ Mlle. Corelli 
writes ‘‘The Master Christian,’—just the 
same, only more so. If he writes ‘“‘The Eter- 
nal City,’’ she captures the chips with ‘‘Tem- 
poral Power’’; but this time the hand is a 
royal flush, for the sub-title reads, “‘A Study 
in Supremacy”’ (7. e., over Hall Caine). And 
she does not stop here. With splendid auda- 
city, she names one of her heroines ‘‘Gloria.”’ 
Like all of Mile. Corelli’s stories, there are 
numerous vivid descriptions, much interesting 
bw saiase: a of human nature, and the sort of 
high melodrama that appeals to the masses. 
For a few pages at a time there is the illusion 
of riding on a soft, — cloud, when, bump! 
and we are sitting on the floor. Then along 


comes another cloud, and lifts us again into 
the air for another short sail, with the same 
result. ‘‘Temporal Power’’ will have many 
readers, for most of us like aérial flights. 


Creelman—Eagle Blood. By James Creelman. 
Lothrop. $1.50. 


After this lavish burst of generosity to the 
public, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Creel- 
man can have any material left over for an- 
other novel. Almost nothing that could 
excite or harrow the reader has been left out 
of “Eagle Blood.”” With the courage that 
must come of being a war correspondent, Mr. 
Creelman forces his penniless English viscount, 
heir to an earldom, to cross the ocean, become 
a reporter on a New York yellow newspaper, 
elude the wiles of the title-hunting heiress, 
save the beautiful ager. heroine from drown- 
ing, become forcibly married while in a hyp- 
notic trance by a ep adventuress, and 
to become wounded while fighting in the 
American army in the Philippines. After 
these agreeable adventures, nobody will be 
surprised that the Viscount Delaunay finds 
himself so infatuated with this hospitable 
country that he renounces his nationality and 
his earldom to become an American citizen. 


Dale—A Girl Who Wrote. By Alan Dale. 
Quail & Warner. $1.25. 


If the dwellers of Newspaper Row are any- 
thing like what Mr. Alan Dale, the imagina- 
tive dramatic critic, would have us believe 
they are, then Newspaper Row should be a 
great field for the psychologist, and even for 
the anthropologist; for the human beings’ 
who dwell there, according to Mr. Dale, are 
made of quite different stuff from the ordinary 
people we meet day by day. The women 
especially will per study. In his story, 
‘‘A Girl Who Wrote,” Mr. Dale has pro- 
vided a chorus in the shape of a herd of news- 
paper women, who are very quaint. The 
resemble the little grotesque drawings whic 
used to enliven Mr. Dale’s and Miss Jessie 
Wood’s dramatic criticisms. Besides these, 
we have a beautiful picture of the Lord Ches- 
terfield of newspaper life, a misunderstood 
miss of a heroine, and an erring society girl 
who elopes with a popular actor. <A few years 
ago certain episodes in Mr. Dale’s book would 
have aroused some talk. But the literary 
watch-dog is older and less vigilant, and the 
young person more sophisticated. 


Daskam—Whom the Gods Destroyed. By 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. Scribner. 
$1.50. 

To a person not familiar with the great run 

of modern literature, Miss Josephine Dodge 

Daskam’s collection of short stories well 

seem very good stories indeed. But to one 

whose unfortunate lot it has been to read 
much current fiction, there is a something in 
most of these stories that reminds one of some- 
thing one has read before. Now it is the 
short, brisk cadences of Mr. Kipling, again 
the weird imaginings of Mr. James Huneker, 
that flit before one, and again Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins’s subdued murmurs confront one. 














This may not be quite fair to Miss Daskam; she 
might e, and with justice, that she has as 
much right as has . Kipling to use sen- 
tences which have a short, sharp shock, and 
that Miss Wilkins has not a copyright on the 
oorhouse. But even so, it is a pity that Miss 
askam should a gaa gs ee 
oun: t an apothecary. . Kiphing—Mr. 
Keats—-but Miss Daskam is a satirical young 
erson, and who can tell if she did not make 
er poet an apothecary merely as a bait to 
lead on the reviewer? 


Dix—Harper—The Beau’s Comedy. By Beulah 
ge Dix and Carrie A. Harper. Harper. 
1.50. 
“The Beau’s Comedy” is entertaining, es- 
pecially in its beginning and end, where the 
scenes are laid in London. In the Deerfield 
portion the touch is not the same, and the 
reader more than suspects that the joint au- 
thorship advertised on the title-page does not 
go very deep. There is a humor about the 
beginning and end, a e and finish, not to 
be found in the pages between. 


Ford—Wanted, A Chaperone. By 
Leicester Ford. Dodd, Mead & 
$2.00. 

Among the well made-up Christmas books, 

this last story of the late Mr. Ford’s deserves 

mention. aret Armstrong’s dec- 
orations are interesting and un Retee | eo 
further illustrated by Mr. Howard Chandler 

Christie’s colored pictures. 


Paul 
Co. 


Forsslund—The Ship of Dreams. By Louise 
Forsslund. Harper. $1.50. 

It is offered as a curious explanation of the ex- 
cellence of this romance that the author, w 
to the time it was written, had never been o 
Long Island. Certainly the scenes and char- 
acters are handled with a skill unattainable 
except by one who has lived among such. 
But can the statement of such a fact (if fact 
it is) make or mar the work or ability of a 
writer? “Are extenuating circumstances of 
this kind really necessary? 


Gerard—The Blood Tax. By Dorothea Ger- 
ard. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
One always suspects a book written about 
mili matters when the writer is a woman. 
Undoubtedly a woman may inform herself 
exhaustively concerning the mili condi- 
tions of Europe, but the chances are that her 
knowledge will be distinctly of an amateurish 
nature, no matter how hard she may think 
she has studied nature. Under the guise of 
fiction, Dorothea Gerard presents her con- 
clusions concerning improved mili ser- 
vice, ‘and gives the reader to understand what 
her ideas are about it and what she would 
suggest as a substitute for this “blood tax”’ in 
England. The scene is laid in Germany, but 
there is no atmosphere of Germany. Long 
dialogues occur between the hero and various 
military gentlemen, but the reader realizes 
rather drearily that it is nothing but an essay 
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after all, cast in the form of a novel—a sort of 
a sugar-coated pill. 


Glovatski—The Pharaoh and the Priest. B 
Alexander Glovatski. Little, Brown 
Co. $1.50. 
“The ruin of a Pharaoh and the fall of his dy- 
nasty, with the rise of a self-chosen sovereign 
and a new line of rulers,” does not suggest 
altogether new thought or action where an 
historical novel is concerned; but a Pole’s 
point of view regarding Egypt admits a cer- 
tain individuality of treatment. Glovatski 
and his style are not unknown to American 
readers, and any one who cares for a pains- 
taking and somewhat interesting story of long 
ago will find the fulfilment of the desire. 


Graham—Dream Days. By Kenneth Graham. 
Lane. $2.50. 


' This book of Mr. Kenneth Graham’s is won- 


derfully illustrated by Maxfield Parish. A 
large public will be found waiting for the 
companion of “‘ The Golden Age.” 


Harris—Gabriel Tolliver. By Joel Chandler 
Harris. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
There have been a great many books this 
year written by what one might call our 
standard authors. Hardly one important 
name has been missing. It is instructive to 
read the reviews of these books. Some 
praise perfunctorily, others praise —. 
cally, and almost never does one catch a good 
hearty note of enthusiasm, for the fact is that 
in few of these books have their authors lived 
up to what one might reasonably expect of 
them. Few of the ks have added to the 
literary reputations of these men, while in not 
a few cases the books have been almost incom- 
rehensible, coming from the hands they did. 
Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s book is an excep- 
tion to this. It is the kind with which one 
should make a reputation. ‘Gabriel Tol- 
liver’’ is one of the sanest books on the South 
that has appeared in a long time, and one of 
the most charming as well. 


Harte—Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20. 

This volume of burlesques was completed just 
before Bret Harte’s death. To write perfect 
parodies of a half-dozen different writers, 
something approaching the prodigious ver- 
satility of an Andrew Sear would be neces 
sary. Nevertheless, these skits in imitation 
of Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, 
oyes Westcott, Marie Corelli, Kip- 
ling, and Stevenson will be read with keen 
amusement. Bret Harte had not read his 
Caine and his Corelli in vain, and his parodies 
of these two widely advertised authors are 
perhaps the most felicitous of the group. 


5 -e in the Old Trail. By Bret 
Harte. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
It hardly seems possible after all these years 


that we have reached the point where we can 
say, “Bret Harte’s very last book.” One 
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feels almost sentimental about it. We had 
become so used to new groups of stories each 

ear or two that their advent was somewhat 
ike the rising of the sun day after day,—an 
event to be counted on. It has always been 
the Old Trail with different openings. In this 
last volume there is the impression of reading 
stories written many years ago, the stories 
that we want to read and never have time for, 
because of the influx of new books pressed 
upon us. 


Hope—tThe Intrusions of Pegey. By An- 
thony Hope. Harper. $1.50. 
From ‘“‘The Dolly Dialogues” to ‘‘The Intru- 
sions of Peggy”’ is a far cry, both in morals 
and in artistry; and, except with exceedingly 
exemplary people, a preference for the former 
must prevail. It is perhaps with a rather un- 
complimentary surprise that we find Mr. Hope 
indulging in such obvious morals. A young 
widow with whom life has dealt in somewhat 
cavalier fashion starts out to take revenge on 
fate. ‘‘Life has played with you; go and 
lay with it,’’ advises the (disguised) hero. 
“You may scorch your fingers, for the fire 
burns; but it is better to die of heat than of 
cold.’”” Whereupon the love of the world lays 
hold upon her and she proceeds to discover 
that life has an objection to being played with. 
All this relates not to Peggy, whose imtrustons 
into the plot are those of the good fairy who 
practises and preaches virtue, who gathers 
and bestows the rewards thereof, and brings 
everything to a happy conclusion. 

There are minor bis in the book that assert 
an interest outside the story, such, for exam- 
pe: as the implied skit in the person of Mr. 

iffey on the well-known and scourging editor 
of the London Truth. 


Horton—In Argolis. By George Horton. 
With Introductory Note by Dr. Eben 
Alexander, late United States Minister to 
Greece. Illustrated. McClurg. .$1.75. 


An intimate and amusing account of modern 
life in Greece, especially in Poros, near Athens, 
where Mr. Horton went with his wife and baby 
after his successor was appointed American 
Consul at Athens. The baby was too young 
to cross the ocean, hence the sojourn, hence 
the book. And we cannot but be glad of the 
extreme youth “‘Babycoula,” for the book is 
exceptionally good reading,—natural, vivid, 
humorous, free from statistics, and occasion- 
ally poetical, as in “‘ Like Another Helen.” 


Horton—The Long Straight Road. By George 
Horton. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
The long, straight road that Mr. Horton writes 
of is the one mentioned by Stevenson in the 
words: ‘“‘Times are changed with him who 
marries; there are no more by-path meadows, 
where you may innocently linger, but the road 
lies long and straight and dusty to the grave.” 
This sentiment is particularly applicable to 
the people of whom Mr. Horton writes. If 
Chicago is like the Fara of it drawn by him 
and by Mr. Henry Fuller, then it is not a place 


where we care to live. Doubtless the bohe- 
mian café scene in the first chapter might be 


duplicated in New York, for it is in no worse 
taste to wear a low-necked gown at Ma’am 
Galli’s-in Chicago than a diamond tiara in a 
box at Proctor’s in New York. Probably 
Chicago people do not like Mr. Horton’s book, 
and there is no particular reason why they 
should. It shows the half-baked part of so- 
ciety in all its sordidness. It is not always a 
pleasant book, but it is thoroughly interest- 
ing, and probably is illustrative of a certain 
side of Chicago life. 


Howells—The Flight of Pony Baber. By W. 
D. Howells. Harper. $1.50. 
This is not a book to be lightly dismissed and 
7 not a book about which there is much to 
said. As good women have no pasts, so 
good books deserve no criticism. It is always 
easier to pull to pieces than to praise, always 
easier to blame than to give credit. One can 
only say about ‘‘ Pony Baber”’ that it will pa 
one to read it. Any one who likes ‘“‘A Boy’s 
Town” will enjoy it. It is not perhaps a very 
meaty book, where one may cut and come 
again, but it is yes | delightful and the tale is 
told throughout with a graceful humor. 


Jacobs—The Lady of the een By W. W. 
Jacobs. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
This last collection of Mr. Jacobs’s inimitable 
tales _ a weird and fantastic touch 
not often found in company with his rollick- 
ing humor; but in no way conflicting with it. 
Indeed, the contrast is distinctly pleasing. 
Surely the high-water mark of humor is 
reached where the doctor and solicitor in a 
riotous moment ship on the bark Stella as 
cook and A. B.; while the tragedy of ‘‘In the 
Library’’ and the curiously ghostly ‘‘ Three at 
Table,’’ with its simply pathetic and human 
ending, show power with which Mr, Jacobs is 
seldom credited even by his most ardent ad- 

mirers. 


Kayme—Anting - Anting Stories, and Other 
Tales of the Filipinos. By Sargent Kayme. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

These eleven stories of the Philippines have 
been edited into lite shape because their 
material warrants it, although the author is 
not endowed with literary skill. If the char- 
acteristics displayed in the tales are typical of 
the average Filipino, then the sooner the law 
of the survival of the fittest is allowed to have 
its course the better. 


King—tThe Iron Brigade. By General Charles 

King. Dillingham. $1.50. 
Deals with the old sad troubles between North 
and South, told in General King’s usual stir- 
ring style. An heroic girl, whose sympathies 
are divided between the cause of her family 
and the cause of her lover, assists her lover to 
escape, to the end that the wedding-bells 
should peal. 


London—A Daughter of the Snows. By Jack 
London. Lippincott. $1.50. 

Mr. Jack London was one of the one ee 

who caused readers of fiction to good 

stuff from his pen. Some of his stories 

















have had a lurid strength, others only a lurid 
crudeness. But here was a man who knew 
how civilized men acted in uncivilized sur- 
roundings; who knew how people acted face 
to face with some of the elemental things, 
such as hunger and cold; and a novel by such 
a man one might reasonably ex: to contain 
new material. Instead of that, ‘“‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Snows” is a species of immature 
problem novel, well seasoned with melo- 
drama, whose characters ha to live in the 
Klondike, and upon whose Klondike grub and 
see Mr. London insists rather child- 
ishly. 


London—Children of the Frost. 

London. Macmillan. $1.50. 
It is with a Kipling-like pithiness and force 
that Mr. Jack London tells, in this volume of 
short stories, the story of the Indians of the 
far Northwest. Mr. London’s stories are un- 
usually spontaneous. They have freshness, 
color, dramatic interest. te the Indians of 
Alaska were as self-conscious in the matter of 
their own literary portrayal as the rest of the 
United States is sree Me be, they ought to 
hold a carnival of satisfaction over ‘‘ Children 
of the Frost.”’ 


Martin—Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart. 
ae George Madden Martin. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

This collection of stories, or rather series of 

stories, begins with a little girl in the primer 

class and takes her through the successive 
ego triumphantly into the high school. 

The stories are told simply—so simply that 

they almost lay themselves o to the charge 

of the affectation of simplicity. However, 

‘“‘Emmy Lou” is a new type in the fiction 

written about children. 


By Jack 


Metcalfe—Fame for a Woman; or, Splendid 
Mourning. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. Put- 
nam, $1.20. 

The title of this book carries a moral in it. 
The theme is the old one—that woman ee 
for fame by sacrifice of happiness. As the 
good old Dean in the story expresses it, ‘‘ The 
man or woman who labors after fame or popu- 
larity is a candidate for danger.’’ Most of the 
people in the story belong to a London group 
called ‘‘the literary set,” for what reason is 
not especially apparent, except that they so 
call themselves. The end is in ong sight 
almost as soon as the story opens, but there is 
interest in watching it come. 


Morrison—The Hole in the Wall. By Arthur 

Morrison. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50, 
The gruesome details of this book are relieved 
by the subtle skill with which they are handled; 
and also by the rift of light, telling of a ep- 
tion of better things, which sends a down 
through the gloom. And there is a perma- 
nent value in a picture of the old degraded 
life, now to a certain extent ing away, 
about the slums of Wapping. All of Mr. 
Morrison’s work deserves the r ition it 
has attained, but his latest is undoubtedly 
the most artistic, the most virile, the most 
heartrendingly true. 
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Mowbray—Tangled up in Beulahland. By J. 

:. owbray. ubleday, Page & Co. 
1.50. 


There is the skeleton of a farce or curtain- 
raiser in this sequel to Mr. Mowbray’s de- 
servedly popular “ Journey to Nature.” 
However, it was plainly not written, as most 
books are getting to be, with the stage in view, 
being, as literature, quite good enough to stand 
alone. The narrative of the journey to Beu- 
lahland, and its happy outcome, belongs to 
that airy, piquant sort of comedy that charms 
chiefly through the telling, however diverting 
its characters may be. An original type of 
heroine has been revealed in the wild and de- 
lightful Polly. It would be fitting if the 
graceful and not too intricate entanglements 
that are finally unravelled in Beulahland 
could always be discussed on a warm day. 
They would make so very agreeable ‘‘summer 
reading.” 


Murray—HMlle. Fouchette. - By Chas. Theodore 

urray. Harper. $1.50. 
If one likes a story of intrigue and faithfulness 
and fighting and wickedness—and some do— 
he will find that ‘Mlle. Fouchette’”’ fills the 
bill. The scenes are laid in Paris, and Fou- 
~~ the heroine, is, like the famous Cosette, 
a waif. 


cia, Fm om By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
oughton, Mifflin &Co. $1.00. 

The atmosphere of breathless sobs such as we 
encounter in “‘ Avery’”’ recalls to mind the tone 
of the much-commented-on ‘‘Confessions of a 
Wife.’’ Wives as a race are a downtrodden 
lot, and it is well that a prophet should now 
and again arise and teach men how suddenly 
their wives may pop off if they are not prop- 
erly treated. 


Phillpotts—The River. By Eden Phillpotts. 
tokes. $1.50. 

In his new novel Mr. Phillpotts has again 

written about the country which he knows 

and loves so well. 


Potter—Istar of Babylon. By Margaret Hor- 
ton Potter. Harper. $1.50. 
Miss Potter has ambitiously undertaken to 
picture the life of a dess, made incarnate, 
as it was lived in the Babylon of 500 B.c. She 
has not striven, however, to produce a master- 
— of prehistoric realism, but wisely calls 
er tale “‘a phantasy.” If it were not that 
Istar was a goddess, surrounded always, even 
when made a woman, by what the author calls 
an “‘aureole,”’ it would be difficult to believe 
that she lived so very many years ago,—she 
expresses so many modern sentiments. Istar’s 
experiences form a miraculous story, told with 
a good deal of naiveté, and as such will doubt- 
less appeal to many readers. 


-Couch—The White Wolf, and Other 
Fireside Tales. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
(“Q”). Scribner. $1.50. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch is one of our best and most 
versatile masters of the short story. His 
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touch is sure whether he writes of ghosts or of 
humans, of joy or of sorrow, of the superficial 
or of the deeper aspects of life. He has the 
rare power of presenting with delicacy what is 
known as ‘‘a strong situation,” yet with such 
vividness that the impression never leaves 
one. This he accomplishes in one of the 
twenty-one stories called ‘“‘The White Wolf, 
and Other Fireside Tales,” in which an Eng- 
lish artist falls in love with his cousin’s maid, 
and receives the force of her revenge through 
their son in later years. “The Haunted 
Yacht” shows the mystical side of the au- 
thor’s fancy,—a side always present in one or 
another of his stories. ‘Parson Jack”’ is of 
the half-pathetic variety, with a drinking 
preacher, a crumbling church, and a lovable 
small nephew as prominent features. 


Reed—Lavender and Old Lace. By Myrtle 
Reed. Putnam. $1.50. 

‘Lavender and Old Lace”’ heralds Miss Reed’s 
crossing from the field of fanciful essays and 
letters into the arena of pure romance. The 
title is indicative, for has not this demure and 
daintily decked idyl of a prim New England 
village, where unsuspected romance lies 
caged, all the elusive fragrance of crushed 
lavender exhaling from the attic cedar-press, 
all the recondite elegance of Mechlin and 
Alengon point? Myrtle Reed reveals a con- 
noisseur’s appreciation, a sly humor, a covet- 
able fund and faculty of coloring, a tender 
pathos, and, withal, an imagery that is oft- 
times exquisite. 


Sangster—Janet Ward. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. Revell Co. $1.50. % 


“Janet Ward” is apparently written to prove» 
as Mrs. Sangster puts it in her preface, that 
“in the end, with my Janet, oa are the 
happiest who find their careers ending ina 
good man’s love, and their world bounded by 
the four walls of home.’’ Before reaching 
this orthodox conclusion, Janet goes to col- 
lege, does settlement work, is employed on a 
magazine, reads for a publishing house, and 
writes two successful novels. The book will 
doubtless appeal to many Fig. girls, if for 
no other reason than that Mrs. Sangster wrote 
it; and these readers, however emulative they 
may be of such a career as Janet’s, are likely 
to be agreeably reassured by her happy mar- 
riage at the end. 


Seawell—Francezka. By Molly Elliott Sea- 

well. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 
If historical novels must be supplied, Miss 
Molly Elliott Seawell is a very good source of 
supply. Her “Francezka,” a spirited tale of 
the France of Louis XV., has everything to 
commend it to the reader who loves to be 
skilfully thrilled, mystified, and led, in quick 
succession, to admire, to marvel, to protest, 
and to abhor. 


Slosson—Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. evell Co. $1.00. 

The wit and wisdom of Aunt Abby as applied 

to daily living, her point of view regarding 


the primitive virtues, and her unfailing good- 
nature as well as exalted ideals, cannot fail of 
sympathy from the reading public that ap- 
preciated “‘ Fishin’ Jimmy.” 


Smith—The Fortunes of Oliver Horn. By 
F. Hopkinson Smith. Illustrated. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has scored a success. 

He has written a story of artist-life in New 

York which suggests sordidness and hardship 

without revealing them. And the atmosphere 

of the southern city, Oliver’s early home, is 
just as present in the book as the aroma of the 

iernan Madeira of ’29 was perceptible to the 
nostrils of the old cronies of Oliver’s father 
who dropped in on their way to the club and 
were given of this vintage that had twice 
rounded the Cape. 

The artists of a former generation must live 
over their student days as they read of Mother 
Mulligan, of Cornelius McFudd, and of those 
memorable nights when Oliver was introduced 
to the Skylarkers’ Club and drank out of a 
handleless tooth-brush mug; and when the 
brass band were escorted on tiptoe up to the 
attic of Miss Teetum’s boarding-house to give 
a midnight concert. 


Smith—Works. Novels, Stories, and Sketches 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. Scribner. 6 
vols. $2.00 per vol. 

Those readers (and there are many of them) 

who have enjoyed ‘“‘Tom Grogan,” ‘Caleb 

West,’’ and the rest of Mr. F. Hopkinson 

Smith’s pleasant tales, will welcome this com- 

plete edition of the author’s works. 


Stephenson—The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton. By 
Nathaniel Stephenson. Lane. $1.20. 


Mr. Stephenson appears to have been reading 
Mr. George Meredith, and by no means to 
advantage. Or at least his book suggests a 
vague caricature of Meredith, diffuse and con- 
tradictory. The action is supposed to take 
place in “‘that Western Babylon, the notorious 
city of ‘Z’"’; but both “Z” and the over- 
described heroine fail to support the author’s 
estimate of them. 


Stevenson—An Inland Voyage. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Scribner. $1.25. 
The raison d’étre of this new edition of Ste- 
venson’s charming book are the interesting 

photographic pictures which illustrate it. 


Stuart—Napoleon Jackson. By Ruth M. 

Stuart. Century Co. $1.00. 
Mrs. Stuart is always at her best when writing 
about negroes, and Napoleon Jackson is one 
of the most amusing of these stories. The 
story of Rose Ann working instead of her pre- 
ternaturally lazy husband is one of the few 
unfailingly funny tales which one has the good 
fortune to encounter. 


Tarkington—The Two Vanrevels. By Booth 
— McClure, Phillips & Co. 
1.50. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington’s novel Fava the effect 
y polished 


of a certain kind of furniture, 

















and showy, but of veneer, and not good 
veneer at that. The heroine’s great, bes y 


ut 
has the insistence of a highly polished placque 
of répoussée brass. Like the furniture pa 
brass placque, it is sure of popularity in cer- 
tain unsophisticated circles. 


Watanna—The Wooing of : 
Onoto Watanna. Harper. $1.50. 
A Japanese and ‘“‘lived-happy-ever-after” 
version of the Romeo and Juliet plot is cer- 
tainly somewhat of a novelty and must insure 
the standing of Onoto Watanna. The lovers 
are the two youngest members of rival clans 
and pass through troubles manifold, even unto 
olitical intrigues with the Americans in 
peor wherein the Lady Wistaria convinces 
her lord that treachery and loyalty are inter- 
changeable terms dependent on the point of 
view. All improbabilities are sheltered be- 
hind Japanese witchery, for,—what may not 
happen in Japan? 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
Bangs—Bikey the cycle. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. es Publishing Co. 
This is the kind of child’s story that while it 
proves fascinating to children makes the un- 


fortunate grown-up wish that the art of read- 
ing aloud had never been invented. We have 


By 


been spoiled, perhaps, by so many of the mod- 
ern nonsense ks being interesting to grown- 
ups and children alike. The “ Bikey” is not a 


fantasy that will fascinate any one but the 
youngster of the family. 


Birdsall—Jack of All Trades. By Katharine 
N. Birdsall. Appleton. $1.20. 

This is the kind of a book dear to the hearts of 
many children, for in its pages the heroes of 
the story are supposed to do all kinds of inter- 
esting and impossible things whereby they 
earn money and contribute to the support of 
their impoverished mother. 


Brown—In the Days of Giants. By Abbie 
Farwell Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.15. 
A series * Norse tales in which Odin, and 
Loki, and Thor, and Balder, with many an- 
other of the charmed circle belonging to “the 
beginning of things,” breathe the true Viking 
spirit. 


Brown-—Potter—The Bible for Children. Ar- 
= from the King James Version. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Francis 
Brown, D.D., and an Introduction by the 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Bishop of 
New York. ‘With 24 ona illustra- 

e 


tions from the old masters. Century 
Co. $3.00. 
It has been an excellent idea to compile a 


Bible for children, keeping the fine old biblical 
language and omitting what is unsuited to a 
tender The volume is well illustrated 
with familiar pictures, most of them by old 
masters. The type is clear and good, and the 
whole appearance of the book attractive. If 
the expression is not too trite, we should like 
to say that it ‘fills a long-felt want.” 
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Carrolli—Through the Looking-Glass. By 


Lewis Carroll. Harper. $3.00. 
Mr. Peter Newell has this year illustrated 
the Looking-Glass”’ as last year he 
illustrated ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.”’ ere is 
no fault to find with Mr. Newell’s illustrations, 
except that it seems unnecessary that “‘ Alice’”’ 
should have been re-illustrated at all. 


Du Chaillu—King Mombo. By Paul Du 
Chaillu. Scribner. $1.50. 

Darkest African adventures in which, croco- 

diles, gorillas, leopards, hippopotami, and 

elephants abound with such a fascinating 

verity as to make one long to be a hero. 


Henty—With Kitchener in the Soudan. With 
the British Legation. The Treasure of 
the Incas. By G. A. Henty. Scribner. 
$1.20 each. 

The omnipresent Henty books are three in 

number this year. In each the regulation 

oung Englishman, for various reasons, leaves 

is native land, and after devious and heroic 
adventures returns with honors and wealth, 
and, in two out of the three cases, proceeds to 
marry the lady of his love. 


Kipling—Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. J Doubleday, Page & Co. ee 
With the exception of three, these stories have 
appeared in various American magazines, 
though they are entirely new to the English 
public. But the Kipling ‘magic’ subjects 
those who know quite as much as the unin- 
itiated. The poor old Rhino with his cake 
crumbs and three-buttoned skin; the “‘most 
’scruciating”’ idle camel, and the Djinn who 
went on thinking magics to maintain his im- 
portance; the ‘Cat that Walked by Himself, 
walking by his wild lone through the Wet 
Wild Woods and waving his wild tail’’; the 
jolly Armadillos; and the Elephant’s Child,— 
an § has his own peculiar claim to distinction, 
enhanced in every case by Kipling’s own il- 
lustrations. 


Leighton—The Boys of Waveney. By Robert 
Leighton. Putnam. $1.50. 

This is a live story of English schoolboy life, 

perhaps a little too thickly crowded with ad- 

ventures and with too much of a plot, but in- 

teresting and full of schoolboy nature. 


Linn—Rob and his Gun. By William Alex- 
ander Linn. Scribner. $1.00. 

The initiation of a city boy into the mysteries 

and resources of country life, containing a 

good deal of miscellaneous information of in- 

terest to boys and some grown people. 


Newell—Topseys and Turveys. By Peter 
Newell. The Century Co. $1.00. 

A rhyming colored picture-book, being a col- 

lection of the best pictures from Mr. Newell's 


previous two volumes, and possessing a fair 
allowance of his usual whimsical charm. 
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Ostrander—The Gift of the Magic Staff. By 

Fannie E. Ostrander. Revell Co. $1.00. 
Contains the not unusual happenings where 
an inquiring boy and a fairy who bestows 
gifts are concerned; with the obvious lesson 
of 3 desirability of having “eyes in your 
so de 


St. Nicholas Books. Century Co. 6 vols., 
$1.00 each. 

This is by far the most interesting collection 
of children’s books published this season. 
Each one of the six books is a complete story 
in itself, and the writers in the series include 
Jack London and Carolyn Wells. They are 
stories of interest to boys and girls alike, full 
of life and adventure, and lacking all the sancti- 
monious whine that unfortunately pervades 
so many children’s books. 


Taggart—The Wyndham Girls. By Marion 

Ames Taggart. TheCentury Co. $1.20. 
A wholesome and happy book, more in the 
style of Miss Alcott’s stories than anything 
that has appeared in some time. 


Young—My Dogs in the Northland. By Eger- 
ton R. Young. Revell Co. $1.25. 


Stories of various brave and lovable dogs by 
one who knows them well and has shared their 
hardships in the far North. 


Zwemer—Topsy-Turvy Land. By A. E. and 
S. M. Zwemer. Revell Co. 75 cts. 


Written from the benevolent and instructing 
point of view of the missionary, and contains 
a good deal of information that may, and then 
again may not, be readily assimilated by the 

oung. It closes with an appeal for laborers 
in the field of foreign missions. 


HISTORY 


Bourne—The Teaching of History and Civics 
in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School. By Henry E. Bourne. American 
Teachers Series. Longmans. $1.50. 


Were it not for the fact that most of our 
teachers are inadequately equipped for their 
life-work, this book would have no justifica- 
tion for its existence. Every teacher of history 
ought to have at his finger’s end all the infor- 
mation contained therein. Unfortunately, 
many of our teachers—one might with per- 
fect accuracy say most—lack the required 
training. This book is designed to aid such 
teachers, and will unquestionably be of great 
assistance to them. 


Lang—James VI. and the Gowrie M as B 
Andrew Lang. Longmans. eg s 


The industrious Mr. Lang has been at work 
again throwing light in dark historical cor- 
ners. This time it is the clearing up of the 
Gowrie conspiracy. 


Macdonnell—Sons of Francis. By Ann Mac- 
donnell. Putnam. $3.50. 

The history of the early days of the Francis- 

can Order, giving histories of the founders of 

the Order and much other interesting matter 

concerning the Brotherhood of St. Francis of 


Wilson—A History of the American People. 
By Woodrow Wilson. Harper, 5 vols. 
$17.50. 

One of the most important events of the 

resent year to those interested in American 

Risto is the publication of President Wood- 

row Wilson’s comprehensive work, “A His- 

tory of the American People.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


say a | Girls and Women. By 

Alice Mabel Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $4.00. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mrs. Bacon’s 

charming book, illustrated by an eminent 

Japanese artist. 


Beard—What a Girl can Make and Do. By 
Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. Scrib- 
ner. $1.60. 

Any book that teaches young people to work 

with their hands is to be commended, and 

this is what this excellent girl’s book does. 

Besides making things, there are many amus- 

ing suggestions given for girls’ parties and en- 

tertainments of various sorts. 


Bolton—Our Devoted Friend, the Dog. By 
Sarah Knowles Bolton. Page. $1.50. 
Mrs. Bolton seems to have been actuated by 
humanitarian motives in compiling from the 
newspapers this volume of 444 pages of anec- 
dotes, showing the ‘‘devotion, bravery, and 
intelligence” of dogs. Whatever her pur- 
pose, though, she has made a a enter- 
taining book, and illustrated it with innumer- 
able pictures of famous dogs, or the dogs of 
famous people, such as Gladstone, Julia 
om and the head of the Standard Oil 


Byrd—The Writings of ‘Colonel William 
Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esqr”? Ed- 
ited by — Spencer Bassett. Illus- 
trated. ubleday, Page & Co. $10.00. 

A handsomely bound and printed edition of 

“‘writings’’ which are full of quaint phrase- 

ology and are of uncommon interest to stu- 

dents of the earlier colonial period in Virginia. 

The editor has exercised judicious care as to 

theinclusion and exclusion of the large amount 

of material in hand, and has prefaced the 
work by an exhaustive monograph on the 

Byrd family in Virginia. 


Corelli—A Christmas By Marie 
Corelli. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $160. 
In this book, rather disturbingly decorated 
with drawings of holly and mistletoe, the 
gifted Miss Marie Corelli tells her readers not 
only how bad the world now is, but how, by 

















following her advice, it may become much 
better. 


Cox—Home Thoughts. By Mrs. James Cox. 
Barnes. $1.20. 

This is the second series of ‘‘ Home Thoughts,” 

the first series of which was favorably received 

last year. 


Ford—The Story of DuBarry. By James L. 
Ford. Stokes. $2.00. 
Can it be possible that the witty Mr. Ford has 
himself become a dodo? Here we have the 
Leslie Carter edition of the story of Madam 
Du Barry written in the prudent and con- 
scientious style of a hack writer, and signed by 
the name of James L. Ford. 


Frothingham—Sea Fighters from Drake to 
Farragut. By Jessie Peabody Frothing- 
ham. Scribner. $1.20. 

A comprehensive and interesting account of 

adventures in the lives of the great naval com- 

manders. 


Gibson—The Social Ladder. By C. D. Gibson. 
Russell. $5.00. 

Mr. Gibson’s annual book of drawings; the 
one of the present year, ‘‘ The Social Ladder,” 
is the best we have had from him for some 
time. Mr. Gibson’s mastery of pen and ink 
increases with the years, and the present book 
is noted for its delightful drawings as well as 
the amusing social satire it contains. 


Gilman—The New International Encyclopedia. 
Edited by D. C. Gilman and others. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00 per vol. 


“The New International Encycl ia,”’ of 
which three volumes are now published, is to 
be complete in seventeen volumes of about 
850 pages each. Of every new encyclopzdia, 
the reading poy before purchasing, demands 
that it shall show a gain over all of its prede- 
cessors. This demand the “‘New Interna- 
tional’”’ seems to meet. It has, perhaps, 
double the number of titles of any other 
American encyclopedia, nearly double the 
amount of additional space, and a far more 
costly system of illustrations. It has further- 
more a scientific subdivision of titles peculiarly 
suited to the present day. In this last re- 
spect, indeed, ‘‘The New International” is 
unique, and is rivalled in the encyclopedia 
world mg | by the monumental work of the 
German, Brockhaus. Contrary to the oy 
of the old ‘‘ Britannica,”’ but in agreement wit 
the policy of the revised “ Britannica” now in 
preparation, ‘“‘The New International,’’ by 
the great profusion of its titles, cago every 
fact desired by the reader without requiring 
him to wade through a long descriptive article; 
but only the facts wanted appear and those 
immediately. 

Every 26 since 1890 or before has 
been in rated in this work, whether in 


psychology, in education, in historical re- 
search, in chemistry, in higher criticism, or in 
7 other subject. Especially do the pub- 


ishers emphasize the fact that ‘The New In- 
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ternational” is no new edition, revision, or an 
old work in any form, but is entirely a new 
work in every legitimate sense of the word. 
The editors are Daniel Coit Gilman, L.H.D., 
President Emeritus Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and President Carnegie Institution, Wash- 


ington; H Thurston Peck, Ph.D., LH.D., 
Professor Columbia University; and Frank 
Moore Colby, M.A., formerly fessor Eco- 


nomics, New York University. 


Goldsmith—The Deserted Village. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. Harper. $3.00. : 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s illustrations are the 

feature of this attractive gift-book. 


Hunt—tThe Old Court Suburb. By J. H. Leigh 
Hunt. Lippincott. 2 vols. $12.50. 
One of the satisfactory gift-books of the year 
is ‘The Old Court Suburb.” It is fully illus- 
trated, and well illustrated. It includes an 

introductory preface by Austin Dobson. 


Iles—Little Masterpieces of Science. By Geo. 
Iles. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This collection of six little books containing 

various scientific matters is well chosen, and 

is adequately edited. 


Jordan—Evermann—American Food and Game 
Fishes. By David Starr Jordan and 
Barton Y. , asenapantt Doubleday, Page 
&Co. $4.00. 

An exhaustive account of the food and game 

fishes which are found in American waters. 

Fully illustrated. 


Keyser—Birds of the Rockies. By Leander 


Keyser. McClurg. $3.00. 
The many people in this country at present 
interested in the study of birds and their 


habits and ways will undoubtedly find pleas- 
ure in this book, which is handsomely illus- 
trated by accurate colored plates, as well as 
by numerous black-and-white pictures. The 
descriptions of the birds and their ways are 
painstaking, without being perfunctory. 


Laughlin—Stories of Author’s Loves. By 
Clara E. Laughlin. Lippincott. 2 vols. 
If such books must be made, it is well that so 
conscientious a worker as Miss Laughlin 
should make them. All the world loves a 
lover, be he among the living or the dead. 


Long—School of the Woods. Some Life Stud- 
ies of Animal-Instincts and Animal Train- 
ing. By William J. Long. Ginn & Co. 
50 cts. 

The sub-title of this book tellsits contents. Mr. 

Long maintains that not instinct is the secret 

of wild animals’ skill and cunning, but a long 

education given by the parents. Perhaps he 
is wrong; but to us his opinions seem very 
strong, and certainly their expression, illus- 
tration, and development make good reading. 

His wild animals are not transmogrified men. 

In other words, Mr. Long is refreshingly free 

from the vice of writers on animal life, the 

pathetic fallacv. This book should be put in 
the hands of every young person. 
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oo Works. Novels, Irish Le- 
_— lays, and Poems. By Samuel 
ver. Little, Brown & Co. 6 vols. $9.00. 
The growing interest taken in Irish authors 
and Irish literature makes this a timely mo- 
ment for the publication of a new edition of 
Lover. The binding of the books is simple 
but attractive. 


— Night Side of London. By 
Robert Machray. Lippincott. $2.50. 
With the author as our courier, and Mr. Tom 
Browne as our link-boy, we are invited to in- 
spect an amazing travesty—no less than a 
Midnight London in large part resting on the 
unsavory tripod of courtesans, coffee-stalls, 
and crime. By the declaration that his apoc- 
rypha is as comprehensive as was designed, 
Mr. Machray disarms comment on the errors 
of omission, noting with serene complacence 
non-descriptions of the night-sides of a news- 
— of Chinese opium dens in the East 

nd, and of St. Martins Le Grand. To the 
volatile young man-about-town, merely out 
to see the Show, don’t che’ know, these were 
doubtless uninterestin’ matters. So likewise 
may have been such small-hour spectacles as 
the Covent Garden, the Smithfield Markets, 
and a dozen other phenomena we could enu- 
merate offhand—phenomena whereon even 
George Stevens was not ashamed to train his 
golden pen, but which, to appearances, en- 
tirely escaped the notice of the present 
chronicler. Possibly the head and front of the 
author’s offending here lies in the absence of 
any faintest record of the Thames by night, 
for which dereliction the excuse advanced is 
delicious, but, remembering the writer, was 
just as well. The sins of commission are even 
more notorious. The style and arrangement 
are glaringly amateurish, the views shallow 
and cheaply cynical, the atmosphere too often 
un-deodorized, vulgar, and frankly suggestive, 
with the prurient sapientism of the sophis- 
ticated schoolboy. Meanwhile—not to over- 
write a worthless theme—the circulation of 
Midnight London awaits its journalistic Har- 
vey. 


McKenzie—Voyages to the Arctic. By Alex. 

McKenzie. ew Amsterdam Co. $2.00. 
The present rather unusual interest in Arctic 
exploration presupposes a public to welcome 
the republication of these interesting voyages. 


Mowbray—A Journey to Nature. By J. P. 
Mowbray. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.50. 

é new and fully illustrated edition of a popular 

ook. 


Parsons— According to Season. Frances 
Theodora Parsons. Scribner. $1.75. 


In an entertaining preface the author hints 
that ‘‘ According to Season” is intended for 
those who are ignorant of flowers, as well as 
for flower lovers who, like the charity boy 
confronted with the alphabet, have “always 
known the little beggars by sight, but can’t 
tell their names.” e book is illustrated 


with colored plates, most of them excellent 
and well coal a The index has cross 
references to “‘How to Know the Wild Flow- 
ers,” by the same author. 


Patrick—Chambers’s Cyclopedia of = 
Literature. New edition by David Pat- 
rick. 3 vols. $5.00 each. 

Two volumes of the new and enlarged edition 

of this important work have been published. 

The cyclopedia has been entirely rewritten, 

and the plan of the original arrangement has 

been remodelled on more convenient lines. 


Peer—<Across Country with Horse and Hound. 
By Frank Sherman Peer. Scribner. 
$3.00. 

This imposing-looking book is an exhaustive 
work on everything to do with across-country 
hunting. It includes advice to the huntsman, 
information about hunters and hounds, as 
well as many other details dealing with this 
exciting sport. 


Reinsch—Colonial Government. By Paul'S. 
-  Reinsch. Macmillan. $1.25. 


The events following in the wake of the Span- 
ish war have directed the attention of the 
American public to colonial questions, and 
this fact has in turn produced a flood of books 
on colonies. Among these books, that of 
Reinsch on ‘‘ World Politics’ occupies a de- 
servedly high place. To this excellent volume 
he now adds a companion on colonial govern- 
ment. It isnot a work of ‘ producted scholar- 
ship,” rather a — handbook, containing 
in readable form those facts which will enable 
the general reader to get a broad and clear 
survey of the entire field. Professor Reinsch 
has his subject well in hand; his raw material 
has been well digested and excellently ar- 
ranged. In fact, the book can be recom- 
mended most highly to all interested in this 
most vital of political questions. 


Remington-Wister—Done in the Open. Draw- 
ings by Frederic Remington. With an 
introduction and verses by Owen Wister. 
Collier & Son. $5.00. 

This handsome folio should be a part of eve 

American household, for it chronicles wit 

pen and pencil, truth and picturesqueness, a 

eople who are rapidly passing out of American 
fife Not only the Indian but the cowboy is 
set forth in this book as he really is, for both 


_Mr. Remington and Mr. Wister know them in 


their native wilds, in their habit as they lived. 
When they are gone, and they are fast going, 
this book will keep their memory green. 


Walsh—The History of John De Castro and 
his Brother Bat, commonly called “ Old 
Crab.” The merry matter written by 
John Mathers, and the grave by a solid 

tleman, with an Introduction by Wil- 
iam S. Walsh. 2 vols. Irwin Press. 

“The History of John De Castro,” was issued 

originally in London in 1815, and it, was 38 

















speedily reissued in America. It is considered 
by Mr. Walsh, the introducer of this handsome 
edition as ‘the finest specimen of Rabelaisian 
humor ever produced in a a that has 
given birth to many imitators of the Gar- 
gantuan Fren es 


Wormeley—Journeys with Dumas. By Kath- 
arine a ormeley. Little, Brown 
&Co. $1.25. 


Miss Wormeley has had the pleasant idea of 
translating into English those charming Jour- 
neys of Bowe with which French readers 
have been long familiar. 

POETRY AND VERSE 


owning—Sonnets from the Portuguese. By 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Putnam. 
$2.00. 


One of the most beautifully decorated of holi- 
day books. The designs are the work of Miss 
Margaret Armstrong. 


Cee. Works of Lord Byron. 
Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 

Vol. V. Imported by Scribners. $2.00. 
This volume, the last but one of the edition, 
includes ‘ apalus,”” “The Two Fos- 
cari,” ‘“‘Cain,’”’ ‘‘Heaven and Earth,” ‘‘ Wer- 
ner,” “‘The Deformed Transformed,”’ “The 
Age of Bronze,” and “The Island.” All 
these, with the exception of “‘Cain,’’ which 
many persons have read, are little more than 
names to the present generation, as indeed to 
the precedingone. They are all dramas except 
the two last in the list, and all were more or 
less admired in their day, even by such critics 
as Goethe, Lamartine, and Scott. Whether 
they will ever experience a revival in public 
favor is doubtful, though, as Mr. Coleridge 
says, they all contain lines and passages of 
unquestionable beauty and distinction. The 
exhaustive notes pom comments of this edi- 
tion certainly add to their intelligibility and 
interest for the curious reader. e illustra- 
tions of the volume include another portrait 
of Byron (from an oil painting by W. E. West), 
and portraits of Goethe, Georgiana Duchess of 
Devonshire, and Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 


Leland—Prince—Kul the Master, and 
other Algonkin Poems. Metrically trans- 
lated by Charles Godfrey Leland and 
ee Dyneley Prince. Funk & Wagnalls. 

2.00. 

This book is a collection of metrically trans- 

lated Indian legends. It is a valuable addi- 

tion to the rather scanty collection of the 

Indian legends of New England. The dignity 

of the book is marred by imitation Indian 

drawings on imitation birch bark. 
SHAKESPEARIANA 


Lounsbury—(2) among ae as a Dramatic 
Artist. By Thos. R. Lounsbury, L.H.D., 
LL.D., Professor of English. Scribner. 


Br 


$3.00. 
Professor or book is intended to 
' treat of “‘a field of Shakespearian research 


which, though frequently entered, has never 


,” or the of 
which has never Po fully Pi: ppt ae’ 
the “controversies affecting the name and 
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work of the dramatist, which have never been 





made the subject of detailed recital.”” The 
work will require several volumes, but each 
will be complete in itself and entirely inde- 
pendent of the others. The scope of the 
present volume is indicated by the titles 
of the ten chapters. All are discussed with 
great learning, judgment, andtaste. The his- 
tory of each is summarized with equal thor- 
oughness and skill; the disputed questions are 
clearly and fairly set forth, and judicially con- 
sidered; and, in the end, the true position of 
Shakespeare as a great moral teacher, both 
with regard to “‘ poetic justice” and the higher 
law of ‘“‘the moral government of the uni- 
verse,” is admirably stated. 


Macmillan—Julius Cesar. Edited by Michael 
Macmillan. Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
This new volume of the “‘ Dowden” edition of 
lhakespeare has been edited on the same plan 
as its predecessors, with an historical and 
critical introduction, a carefully prepared text, 
and a double set of notes, tentaat or ‘‘ vari- 
orum,” and explanatory. It fills a gap be- 
tween the ordinary annotated editions and 
the monumental ‘‘New Variorum” of Dr. 
Furness. If any fault can be found with it, 
we think it is in the explanatory notes, some 
of which are perhaps too elementary for the 
class of réaders and students for whom the 
work is intended. In this respect it differs 
somewhat from the earlier volumes. 


Wadsworth—Shakespeare and Prayer. By 

Mary A.Wadsworth. Welch &Co. socts. 
In this book, dedicated to the Club Women of 
Illinois, Miss Wadsworth, who is an excellent 
Shakespearian teacher and lecturer, has col- 
lected and commented upon the many refer- 
ences to prayer in the works of the dramatist, 
her aim being to show that “reverence for 
—— the Author of = poe. Sas the secret 
fe) espeare’s great and greatly increasin 
power.”” The book is elegantly printed an 
illustrated. 

TRAVEL 


Babcock—Letters from and Palestine. 
By Maltbie D. Babcock. Scribner, $1.00, 


These letters were written during a tour last 
year by the late minister of the ‘Brick 
Church” in New York, to be read at the meet- 
ings of the Men’s Association held during his 
absence. They are now printed at the re- 
quest of those who h them and others 
who heard about them. They are copiously 
illustrated from photographs taken during 
the tour. 


Grove—Seventy-One Days’ Camping in Mo- 
rocco. By Lady Grove. Longmans, 

Green & Co. $2.25. 

There is little in this book and little to say 

about it. The critic is disarmed by the au- 

thor’s acknowledgment of its ‘‘limited inter- 

est.” It is a short account of an uneventful 

journey in Morocco. 

Hi —Bright Days in Merrie England. 

our-in-hand Journeys. By A. Vandoren 

Honeyman. Honeyman &Co. $1.50. 

This discursive account of coaching in 
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England would make several creditable guide- 
books, and a good-sized volume of personal 
observations besides. To avoid literary in- 
digestion, a chapter should be taken at a time. 
Many may be able thus to enjoy and profit by 
these copious notes of an industrious traveller, 
who took sight-seeing leisurely and seriously, 
and was accompanied by many good photog- 
raphers. There are some sweeping asser- 
tions and trite remarks, but there is much in- 
formation and there are few inaccuracies. 
Millais, of course, was not a ‘famous French 
artist.” 


Southey—Journal of a Tour in the Nether- 
lands. By Robert Southey. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $5.00. 

The announcement ‘from a hitherto unpub- 

lished manuscript of Robert Southey,” piques 

one’s literary curiosity. This work, ‘The 

Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands,” re- 

mained in the hands of the Southey famil 

until, in 1864, it was bought by a noted col- 
lector. The paper and printing of the book 
deserve mention. 


Tompkins — Highways and Byways of Hert- 
fordshire. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 
Illustrated by Frederick L. iggs. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 





Although dealing with a district in which 
there are few places of historical or li 

fame except St. Alban’s, the book is not in- 

ferior in interest to its predecessors in the 

opular ‘‘Highways and Byways’’ series. 
e illustrations are copious and good. 


Walker—Ocean to Ocean: An Account, Per- 
sonal and Historical, of Nicaragua and its 
People. By J. W. G. Walker, U. S. N. 
McClurg. $1.25. 

This is a timely book, and an excellent one 

withal. The history of Nicaragua is con- 

cisely told, together with its diplomatic rela- 
tions in these latter years. The geography of 
the-country and the physical considerations 
affecting the proposed canal are well de- 
scribed. An account of canal projects, past 
and present, follows; and the author then de- 
scribes his journey of exploration through the 
region. An sang ag chapter deals with 

William Walker of ‘‘filibuster’? fame, who 

was no relative of the author. An appendix 

gives the text of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
and of the treaty of 1901 which takes its place. 

Maps of the canal belt and of the location 

of the proposed canal, showing its variation 

from former plans, are added, with thirteen 
full-page illustrations of the country and the 
author’s journey from original photographs. 


Holiday Books for the Young 


Atcott—Little Women. By Louisa M. 
ALcoTT. Illustrated by Alice Barber 
Stephens. Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 


ANDREWs—Seven Little Sisters. By JANE 
AnpREws. Ginn & Co. 


Brown—A Pocketful of Posies. By ABBIE 

— Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1.00. ; 

ByRNE—Roy and Rosyrocks. By Mary 

er 9 BYRNE. Saalfield Publishing Co., 
0.00. 

CarryL—Grimm Tales Made Gay. By Guy 
WETMORE CaRRYL. With pictures by Albert 
Levering. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50. 

CHAMBERS—Outdoorland. By Rospert W. 
CuaMBERS. [Illustrated in color by Reginald 
Birch. Harper. 

CuatTerBox. Dana. Estes. $0.90. 

CLtarK—The Life and Adventures of Santa 
Claus. By Mary Cowes Crark. [Illustrated 
by L. Frank Baum. Bowen-Merrill Co. 

Deminc—Red Folk and Wild. By THErEsE 
O. Deminc. Full-page color plates together 
with black and white illustrations by Edwin 
Willard Deming. Stokes. 

DicKERSON—Mary Had a Little Lamb: the 
True Story. By Fannie A. Dickerson. 
Stokes. 

FaLits—Mishaps of an Automobilist. By 
De Witt CuintTon Fatts. Stokes. 

FarRMILOE— Young George: His Life. Told 
and Drawn by EpitH FarMILogz. Stokes. 

Harrison—Prince Silverwings, and Other 


Fairy Tales. By Epitx Ocpen Harrison. 
Illustrations in color and other drawings by 
Lucy Fuller Perkins. McClurg. 

Lonc—School of the Woods. By WiLtram 
J. Lone. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
$1.50. : 

May—Animal Life in Rhymes and Jingles. 
re EvizaBETH May. Saalfield Publishing Co., 

1.25. 

MontTGoMERY—Billy Whiskers: The Auto- 
biography of a Goat. By Frances TREGO 
panacea Saalfield Publishing Co., 

1.00. 

Moore—The Night Before Christmas. By 
CLEMENT C. Moore. Made into a book and 
roe by W. W. Denslow. Dillingham, 

1.50. 

Orcutt—tThe Princess Kallisto and Other 
Tales of Fairies. By M. Orcutt. _Illus- 
trated in color by Harriette Amsden. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Pyte—Careless Jane, and Other Tales. By 
KATHERINE Pye. Dutton, 75 cents, 

SmitH—tThe Lovable Tales of Josie and Joe. 
By Gertrupe SmitH. Harper, $1.30. 

Upton—The Golliwogs’ Airship. By Fior- 
ENCE R. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. 
Longmans. : 

Watiace—The First Christmas. By Lew 
WALLACE. Illustrated from drawings by 
William Martin Johnson. Harper. 

We.tis—The Pete and Polly Stories. By 
CaroLyn WE ts. Illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 
McClurg. 
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BOOK NEWS says: 


“ «The Spenders’ is pre-eminently an American book,— 
American in name, American in bigness, American in 
crudeness, American in fearlessness, but, most of all, 
American in a great tender-heartedness, that comes out 
into the sunshine without fear and with joyousness.~ 
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EAGLE BLOOD 


BY JAMES CRB RAR Price, 


NEW YORK MAIL and EXPRESS says: 

* This is a book of action, of movement. It has its touches of humor, its moments of strenuous 
manliness. It is a good patriotic tonic, a wholesome book for Americans to read. And, next to 
that quality, the one that gives it most interest is undoubtedly that of picturesqueness.” 





RIGHARD GORDON 


By ALEXANDER BLACK Price, 


CLEVELAND WORLD says: 
“The heroine is everything that is charming and lovable which is possible in a woman, whether 


she belongs to the upper classes or not. The conversations are ofttimes brilliant, sparkling 
with wit and delicious humor.” 
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By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON Price, $1.50 
BALTIMORE SUN savs: 

‘“‘No writer in the score and more of novelists now exploit- 
ing the Southern field can compare in truth and interest to Mr. 
Eggleston. In the novel before us we have a peculiarly inter- 
esting picture of the Virginian in the late fifties. Characters 
are clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully presented.” 
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NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


Richard RANSON’S FOLLY 
Harding Davis. With 16 full-page illustrations by five different artists. $1.50 


Frank DR. JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN 
StocKton. and the Stories Told Therein 
Eleven stories in his liveliest manner. Illustrated, $1.50 


E. W. THE SHADOW OF THE 
Hornung. ROPE $1.50 


««So absorbing that it must be read at one sitting.”’ New York Tribune. 


Mary 2. S. VIVE L’EMPEREUR 
Andrews. A romantic story of fascinating interest. Hlustrated in color, $1.00 


Henry THE WINGS OF THE DOVE 
James. In two volumes, $2.50 


«« Its cleverness is a perpetual delight.’?— Athenaeum (London). 


Edith THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
Wharton. . New one-volume edition, $1.50 


«« Greatest novel of the kind our language has produced.’’——Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOCTOR BRYSON 
A novel of great power, depicting life in Chicago. $1.50 


WHOM THE GODS DESTROYED 


A group of dramatic stories of the artistic temperament. $1.50 


OUT OF GLOUCESTER 
Stories of real sailormen by one who knows them. Illustrated, $1.50 
F. J. Stimson JETHRO BACON AND THE 


(“J. S. of Dale”). WEAKER SEX 
Two stories of unusual power and originality. $1.00 


A. T. Quiller- THE WHITE WOLF 
Couch (“Q.”). and Other Fireside Tales $1.50 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 











The most important contribution of many years 
to the literature of Exploration and 
Discovery in America 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 


A record of five years’ exploration 
amofig the tribes of the western 
Sierra Madre; in the Tierra Cali- 

-ente of Tepic and Jalisco, and 
amongthe Tarrascos of Michoacan. 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. 
Member of the Royal Society of Science of Norway, author 
of ‘‘ Among Cannibals,”’ etc. 


In two elaborate volumes of 900 pages, illus-. 
trated with 250 photographs taken by Dr. Lum-* 


holtz, together with 15 plates lithographed in 
full color, and three maps. Large 8vo, $12.00 
net (expressage additional). 


AGROSS COVETED 
LANDS 


Or,A Journey from Flushing to Cal- 
cutta, Overland 


By A. H. SAVACE LANDOR 
Author of “‘ China and the Allies,” etc. 


With more than 150 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author while on 
his journey. In two volumes, $7.50 met. 


Of the utmost importance just now in view of the 
rapid development, reported constantly by cable in 
the daily press, of Russia’s long-planned designs to 
reach the Indian Ocean, and the efforts of England 
to counter them. This book, the result of an ex- 
traordinary tour across Russia to and through 
Persia, Beluchistan, and Afghanistan, has special 
reference to the unfolding, now in rapid accomplish- 


ment, of probably the greatest diplomatic drama of 
the age. 








“ A traveller of noordinary kind.""-—N.Y. Tribune 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


Travels and Studies in Contemporary 
Eurcpean Russia, Finland, Siberia, 
the Caucasus, and Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
More than roo illustrations. $4.00 net (postage 36c.). 


‘*Of the charm of the book no quotation will 
convey an idea. It depends on the accu- 
mulation and succession of vivid and novel details 
in page after page. Nor can we here do justice to 
its importance.'"— T7he Academy and Literature 
(London). : 








“A vivid description of a little-known part of 
China.”"—N. Y. Sun 


THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI 
By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs taken by 
and for the author, and a map ofthe route. 8vo, 
$3.50 net (postage 21 cents). 


The Brooklyn Zagle says: ‘‘ The most valuable 
work on the condition of Northern China subsequent 
to the Boxer rebellion that has yet appeared. One 
of the very few works of travel which déscribe the 
Chinese without prejudice and with the discernment 
of a practical American unbiased by preconception.” 








By Tue CITIZEN im wis RELATION to Tue INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


BISHOP 
POTTER 


By the Rt. Rev. Henry C. PoTTer, D.D., LL.D. 


Contents: I. The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation — II. The Citizen and the Work- 
ing Man—III. The Citizen and the Capitalist — IV. The Citizen and the Consumer—V. The Citizen 


12mo, $1.00 me¢ (postage Io cents). 


and the Corporation— VI. The Citizen and the State. 








THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: 


By WINTHROP L. MARVIN, Associate Editor of the Boston Journal. 


Contents: The Colony Shi 


ITS HISTORY AND ROMANCE 
FROM 1620 TO 1902 


8vo, $2.00 net (postage 22 cents). 


— Old Rigs and Models — After the Revolution — The First Swift Growth — A Celebrated 


Youge ie Merchant Navigators — Impressment and Embargo — The Yankee Whalemen — Reciprocity on the Sea 
os ew World Venice — The Incoming of Steam — Mail Ships and Clippers — The Deep Sea Fisheries — War and its 
Ruin —Qyr Coastwise Carriers — Nearing Low Water Mark — The Great Lake Fleet— A Decade of Gain and Loss. 
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A New and Sumptuous Illustrated Edition 


ITAbIAN CITIES 


By E. H. and E. W. BLAsHFIELD. 
With 48 full-page illustrations from 
photographs, in tint. In two vol- 
umes, $5.00 met. 





fin Exquisite Holiday Gift 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY SAYS: 

‘«They contain some of the sanest, most 
catholic and most conclusive art criticism of 
recent times. It is criticism based on a 
full technical knowledge, especially of 
painting, but expressed with great literary 
urbanity and an almost entire absence of 
strictly technical phraseology.” 








MEMORIES OF VAIboIM7x 


By Mrs. IsopeL Stronc and Lioyp Os- 
BOURNE. Illustrated from photographs 
in the possession of Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. 
Strong and Lloyd Osbourne. 12mo, 
$1.20 nef (postage 12 cents). 


Mrs. Isobel Strong and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s step-children, have 
here brought together their recollections of life in 
Stevenson’s Samoan home, and elsewhere on the 
Island. Their descriptions, anecdotes and pictures 
add to the knowledge of a personality which each 
new revelation only makes more likeable. The 
book contains a chapter on Mrs. Strong’s charming 
little Samoan protégé, and one on Samoan songs. 
There is also unpublished poem by Stevenson. 





NEW YORK SKETCHES 


By Jesse Lyncu WILLIAMS. 
illustrations by Henry McCarter, Jules 
Guérin, Everett Shinn, W. R. Leigh, and 
others. $2.00 ne? (postage 20 cents). 


With many 


There have been many historical and reminiscent 
books upon New York, but Mr. Williams has here 
given us the great modern city in its full tide. His 
chapters on the ‘‘ Waterfront” and ‘‘ Rural New 
York” will be pleasantly novel to most readers. 
The illustrations of the book are in themselves a 
revelation of the picturesque possibilities which Mr. 
Williams points out. 





At NONSENSE 
ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by CAROLYN WELLS, 
author of ‘‘ The Jingle Book,”’ 
etc. $1.25 met (postage 11 
cents). 

A Few of the Nonsense Writers 
Represented : 


Lewis Carroll Oliver Herford 
Charles E. Carryl A. C. Swinburne 


Wood. 


CROSS COUNTRY 
WITH HORSE AND 
HOUND 

By FRANK SHERMAN 
Fully illustrated by J. Crawford 


Large 8vo, $3.00 met 
(postage 25 cents). 


WAYFARERS 
IN ITALY 


By KATHARINE Hooker. Elab- 
orately illustrated, $3.00 met 


PRSER. (postage 22 cents). 


CONTENTS 


On THE LoMBARD PLAIN 


Cuthbert Bebe Richard Mansfield 

W.S. Gilbert C. S. Calverly 

Ben Jonson 

Edward Lear 

‘ & M. owen « i 

Barry Pain zuy W etmore Ca: 

A. T. Quiller-Couch john Milton oS 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Oliver Goldsmith 


A delightful appreciation of ‘the 
sense of nonsense’ marks this compre- 
hensive collection of nonsense verse, the 
first adequate anthology ever attempted. 





The author is a cross country 
rider of unusual experience, a 
member of a prominent New York 
State Hunt, who has also ridden 
to hounds in England, France and 
Canada. He has had a large ex- 
perience in breeding, rearing and 
schooling hunters. 





SoJOURNING IN FLORENCE 
DRIVING THROUGH TUSCANY 
ApRIL IN THE MARCHES 

In THE ABRUZZI 

Roman Excursions 

Tre Heart or Umpria 
Across THE APENNINES 

Tue SHORE OF THE ADRIATIC 
SIENA AND THE PALio 
Tower’p CITIES 

VENICE 

MonTeE Cassino AND RAVELLO 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


cess: 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY | In the Wasp’s Nest. The Story of a 


Sea-Waif in the War of 1812 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated by Rurus 
F. Zoapaum. $1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 


An absorbing story of battle and adventure. 


King Mombo 


By Paul Du Chaillu, author of ‘‘ The World of the 
Great Forest,” etc. With 24 illustrations by Vicror 
$1.50 net (postage 15 cents). 


A graphic account of the great explorer’s perilous and 
exciting adventures in the African forest. 


Jeb Hutton. The Story of a Georgia Boy 


By James B. Connolly, Illustrations by M. J. 
Burns. $1.20 net (postage 11 cents). 


A tale of adventure and character-testing episodes along 
the Savannah River. 


Sea Fighters from Drake to Farragut 

















Joyous Children 


With more than 


By Jessie Peabody Frothingham. [Illustrated 
100 illustrations by RevrerpanL. $1.20 net (postage 11 cents). 
$1.20 net. (Postage, 8 cents) Characteristic exploits in the careers of Drake, Tromp, 


De Reuter, Tourville, Suffren, Paul Jones, Nelson, and 
Farragut. 


Rob and His Gun 
By William Alexander Linn. With 8 illustra- 
tions. $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


Detailing the adventures of a city boy with his new gun 
on the farm of his sportsman cousin. 


This Season’s HENTY BOOKS 


Each fully illustrated. $1.20 net each (postage 16 cents). 
The Treasure of the Incas. A Tale of Adventure 
in Peru 
With Kitchener in the Soudan. 4 Story of At- 
bara and Omdurman 
With the British Legion. A Story of the Carlist 
Uprising of 1836 


A Captured Santa | What a Girl can Make and Do. New 
Claus Ideas for Work and Play 
be Be Lina Beard an —— se Ha a: gy tora of 
“The American Girl’s d vr sely il- 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE lustrated. $1.60 net (postage 16 cents). . 
pte nacgem — A large and admirable collection of entirely new and 


75.cents imam 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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ments of the United States Government. 





The Government of the United States 


A series of articles of commanding interest and importance on the various depart- 














4 


They are not mere descriptions of the routine 
of the departments, but treat with authority 
their many ‘ew and varied developments, 
responsibilities and duties. 

The scheme will include among others the 
following : 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, by James Ford Rhodes. 

THE TREASURY, by Frank A. Vanderlip. 

THE UNITED STATES SENATE, by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT, by 
Prof. S. P. Langley. 

THE SUPREME COURT, by Justice David J. Brewer. 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, by Capt. A. T. Mahan. 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT, in two articles, by Gen. W. 
H. Carter and Judge C. E. Magoon. 

CIVIL > yeaa IN THE EAST, by Gov. William 

- Taft. 
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Letters of a 
French Ambassadress 
at the English Court 


Madame Waddington, French Ambassadress 
to England in the eighties, contributes a series 
of remarkable personal letters to her family, 
written in the brightest and most vivid En- 
glish. Nothing could surpass the liveliness 
of her descriptions of the court ceremonies and 
the picturesque figures of the various func- 
tions. They will be fully illustrated. 
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General Gordon’s 
Reminiscences of the Civil War 


General Gordon, of the Confederate army, 
is one of the few survivors of the great leaders 
of the Civil War, and his reminiscences are 
the most interesting contribution remaining to 
the story of the great struggle. The articles 
are full of the spirit and vividness which have 
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made his lectures famous. Fully illustrated. 


The ; 
Contents of Scribner’s 


‘‘There is something about 
Scribner's which one does not find 
in the other magazines of the day. 
It seems to have a progressive 
spirit back of it.” 

—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 


‘The feature of Scribner’s which 
distinguishes it from the other 
American periodicals is the atten- 
tion bestowed upon practical top- 
ics which touch directly upon the 
life of the people.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


** We believe it is more equal in 
the quality of its fiction than any 
other American periodical.” 

—ZIlndianapolis News. 


“Scribner's is the most uni- 
formly readable of the high-class 
magazines.” 

—New Orleans Picayune. 


‘““With each year Scribner's 
grows better and atthe same time 
takes on a stronger individuality.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle, 


** Scribner's is pure gold within. 
The promise for next year insures 
the wealth of a great library 
coming into our homes in instal- . 
ments.”— 7'he Universalist Leader. 


‘*Well in the forefront of the 
most popular of our magazines 
stands Scribner's at all times.’ 

— Boston Courier. 
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FOR NEXT YEAR 











Mrs. Wharton’s Novelette 
A new story by Edith Wharton will be published in Scribner's during the year—a 





Illustrations in 
Scribner's 


‘*Illustrations which are not 
only artistic, but which speak of 
the very latest and freshest ideas 
in current art.” 

—New York Tribune. 


‘* Scribner's is an art magazine 
of the highest excellence. The 
color plates and other illustrations 
are revelations of the high state 
of perfection to which letter-press 
printing has latterly attained.” 

— St. John’s News and Advocate. 


‘*The color work is by far the 
most beautifully done and the 
most technically perfect that has 
ever been produced. This issue 
(August) will remain the standard 
of all color work for some time.” 
—From the editor of a photographic 
publication, 


** Allow me to extend to you 
my sincere congratulations on the 
appearance of the August issue of 
your magazine. In my opinion it 
is the acme of twentieth-century 
magazine making.” —From the art 
editor of another magazine. 





- « » The most beautiful 
color work in the November 
number that I have seen in this 
country printed from relief 
plates.”—Extract from letter from 
an expert in color work. 


‘This magazine stands at the 
head of the list for excellence and 
high-grade literature. Its illus- 
trations are par excellence and the 
lovers of the beautiful may always 
revel in it.” 

—American Baptist Flag. 














&> 








novelette about the length of her story ‘‘ The 
Touchstone.’’ It is entitled ‘‘ Sanctuary,’’ 
and is most effective and unusual in idea, and 
distinguished by the qualities that make all 
that she writes in the highest degree interesting. 


John Fox’s New Novel 


The first serial of the year is Mr. John Fox, 
Jr.’s, novel, ‘‘The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come,’’ a story that begins in the 
Tennessee Mountains and has its course be- 
fore, during and after the Civil War. It is 
Mr. Fox’s longest and best story. Each in- 
stalment will be illustrated. 


Short Fiction 

Richard Harding Davis, Mrs. Wharton, Miss 
Daskam, J. B. Connolly, Mrs. Andrews, Guy 
Wetmore Carryl, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Arthur Cosslett Smith, 
Nelson Lloyd, A. T. Quiller-Couch, and many 
other well-known writers will be represented in 
the pages of the Magazine by stories short and 
long, and illustrated by artists whose names 
and best work have come to be identified with 
Scribner’ s. 


Art Work for 1903 


The coming year will surpass all preceding 
ones in the interest and distinction of the art 
material, which will include the work of new 
artists of talent as well as that of well-known 
favorite illustrators. Among those who will 
contribute illustrations are Howard Pyle, Max- 
field Parrish, Walter Appleton Clark, A. B. 
Frost, H. C. Christy, F. C. Yohn, Henry 
Hutt, E. C. Peixotto, Henry McCarter, 
Edward Penfield, Jules Guérin, Henry Reuter- 
dahl, W. Glackens, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Violet Oakley and others. 


Sep 
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trated. 


The Queen of Quelparte 


A Romance of the Far East. By ARCHER 
BUTLER HULBERT. [Illustrated 12m0, $1.50. 
2d Edition. 


Tower or Throne 
A Romance of the Girlhood of Elizabeth. By 
HARRIET T. Comstock. III strated, r2mo, 
$1.50. 


The Struggle for a Continent 


Edited from the writings of FRANCIS PARKMAN 
by Prof. PELHAM EDGAR. Illustrations, 
maps, etc. 12mo, $1.50. (Postpaid, $1.67.) 


AS VIVID AND LIFELIKE AS ** QUO VADIS” 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 


An Historical Picture of Ancient Egypt. 
Polish of Alexander Glovatski by Jeremiah Curtin. 
12mo, $1.50. 








Translated from the 
Illus- 


’ ‘* A series of gorgeous pictures and vivid episodes.”—NVew York Herald. 
“A novel which makes a vanquished civilization live again.””—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


The Shadow of the Czar 


The Adventures of Princess Barbara of Czer- 
nova. By JOHN R. CaRLING. Illustrated, 
12mo, $1.50. 2d Edition. 


Retrospect and Prospect 
Studies in international relations by Captain 
ALFRED T. MAHAN. Crown 8vo, $1.60 met. 
(Postpaid, $1.74.) 
American Literature 
In its Colonial and National Periods. By Prof. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES 


By EDWARD S. MORSE, author of ‘Japanese Homes.”’ 


top, $1.50 mez. (Postpaid, $1.63.) 


The Last Days of Pekin 


Translated from the French of PIERRE Loti by 
MyrtTA LEONORA JONES. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.75 net. (Postage extra.) 


The Spiritual Outlook 


A Survey of the Religious Life of Our Time as 
Related to Progress. By WILLARD C. SEIL- 
~LECK. 12mo, $1.00 et. (Postpaid, $1.09.) 


Boston Days 


Literary Reminiscences by LILIAN WHITING. 
Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 ze¢. (Postage extra.) 





LORENZO SEARS, of Brown University. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. (Postpaid, $1.66.) 
Illustrated by the author. 12mo, gilt 


Journeys with Dumas 


The Speronara. From the French of Alexander 
Dumas by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORME- 
LEY. 16mo, $1.25. 


With a Saucepan Over the Sea 


Over 600 Quaint Recipes from Foreign Kitchens. 
By ADELAIDE KEEN. Illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50 wet. (Postpaid, $1.64.) 


First-hand Bits of Stable Lore 


By FRANCIS M. WARE. Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, $2.00 met. (Postage extra.) 


BEST NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 
THE PRINCESS KALLISTO and Other Tales of the Fairies. By WILLIAM DANA OrcouTT. Illustrated in color. 


4to, $2.00 net. (Postpaid, $2.24.) 


IN THE GREEN FOREST. Written and illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown 8yo, $1.50 met, (Postpaid, $1.66.) 


NATHALIE’S CHUM. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
$1.20 net.. (Postpaid, $1.31.) 

BRENDA’S COUSIN AT RADCLIFFE. By HELEN 
LEAH REED. 12m0, $1.20 nef. (Postpaid, $1.33.) 


FOXY THE FAITHFUL. By Liry F. WESSELHOEFT. 
I2mo, $1.20 met. (Postpaid, $1.32.) 

CATHARINE’S PROXY. By eee SAWYER HAMLIN. 
12mo, $1.20 net. (Postpaid, $1.31.) 


POLLY’S SECRET. By Harriet A. NASH. 
$1.20 net, (Postpaid, $1.32.) 


12mo, 


12mo, 


Also M 
ait.” 








ON GUARD! By jos PRESTON TRUE, 
net. (Postpaid, $1.32.) 


JACK AND HIS ISLAND. By Lucy M. TurvsToON. 
12mo, $1.20 met. (Postpaid, $1.31.) 


ADVENTURES OF TORQUA. By CHartes F. Hor- 
DER, 12m0, $1.20 net. (Postpaid, $1.34.) 


A DORNFIELD SUMMER. By Mary ee 
HALEY. 12mo, $1.20 met. (Postpaid, $1.32.) 


GRANDMA’S GIRLS. By HELEN Morris. 12mo, $1.20 
net. (Postpaid, $1.31.) 


I2mo, $1.20 


iss ALcoTT’s ‘‘ LITTLE WOMEN,”’ illustrated by ALIce BARBER STEPHENS; ‘‘ AN OLD FASHIONED 
illustrated by JEssIE WILCOx ‘SMITH. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2,00 each, postpaid. 
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The Christmas 
Century 


Byes Christmas number of The Century Magazine is such a 
splendid, all around Holiday issue that one could take a great ~ 
amount of space in detailing the contents,—more than you would 
read. Here, however, are 


Three Important features 
(Only three out of many) 


(1) “Che Bighater Mark of Color Reproduction” 
Howarp Py e’s superb paintings, illustrating “The Travels ot 
the Soul.” This is what Mr. Pyle wrote to The Century Co. 
when he saw the proofs: 

‘*T wish to express to you my great and sincere admiration for the 
way in which you have reproduced my pictures. I had never hoped to 
have such really great results. . . . It appears to me that if you print 
the magazine at all like the proofs, you will have reached the high-water 
mark of color reproduction. Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Howarp : PYLE.” 
And there are other color-pictures in the number, with beautiful 
illustrations in black and white. 


(2) first Chapters of a New Story by the Huthor of 
_ “Mrs. Giggs of the Cabbage Patch” 

For seven consecutive months one of the six most popular books 
in the United States has been “ Mrs. Wiggs,’—and with reason, 
for it is a book that does the reader good,—you go and get halt 
a dozen copies and send them to your friends. “ Lovey Mary,” 
Miss Hegan’s new story, has all the charm of “ Mrs. Wiggs,” and 
that lady herself is one of the characters. It begins in this num- 
ber and will continue for four months. 


(3) AH Most Enlightening Article on 
Che United States Steel Corporation 


Not by way of attack or defense, but just a fair, truthful account 

of how and why this great so-called Trust was organized, and how 

it carries on its business. Written by Henry Loomis Nelson, and 

one of an important series which THE Century is printing on the 
different so-called Trusts. 

These three features alone are 
enough to sell the Christmas Century. 
New Subscribers who begin their yearly subscription with this Christmas 


number will receive the November number free of charge, 
and so begin the volume and ALLTHE SERIALS. Price $4.00. 


Che Century Co., dnion Square, New York 
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THE CENTURY CO. 


Abraham Lincoln Nie bic 
Condensed from Nicolay and Hay’s ten-volume edition, by John G. Nicolay, 
bringing into one volume all the essential facts of President Lincoln’s 

life. $2.40 met (postage, 18c.) 


Daniel Webster 
John Bach McMaster, author of ‘‘A History of the People of the United 
States,” here gives a terse yet comprehensive picture of Webster’s striking 
career, written in an easy, forceful style. $2.00 met (postage, 16c.) 


Old English Masters 
Engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. $8.00 
net (postage, 38c.) 


Proof Impressions 
of the above directly from the original wood block, mounted on heavy Japan 
paper, signed by Mr. Cole and the printer, Mr. Bauer. Edition for 
America limited to 100 numbered copies. $150.00 net 


Napoleon JacKson: the Gentleman of the Plush 
Rocker 

By the author of ‘‘ Sonny,” Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, and one of the best 

of her stories of Southern life. Illustrated in tint by Potthast. $1.00 


Aladdin O’Brien 
‘*It is a little masterpiece,” says the Kansas City S¢ar of Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s story. A powerful love story, the scene shifting from New England 
to the South during the progress of the Civil War. $1.25 





Barnaby Lee 
In this book the author of ‘‘ Master Skylark,” Mr. John Bennett, gives us a 
capital tale of New Amsterdam in the days of Peter Stuyvesant. 
Illustrated by De Land. $1.50 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
The Christmas sentiment of this story makes it one of special significance as 
a gift book. Its popularity increases every day. Wher shopping treat 
yourself toa copy. $1.00 
Biography of a Prairie Girl 
A delightful description of a little girl’s life in the Northwest twenty-five 
years ago, by Eleanor Gates. Full of color and adventure. $1.50 
Recollections of a Player 
The oldest living metropolitan actor, James H. Stoddart, has produced a 
book of special interest to actors and theatre-goers. : It reproduces many 
old play-bills, with about 30 half-tones of Mr. Stoddart and his 
contemporaries. $1.80 net (postage, 13Cc.) 


Three New Books in the ‘‘Thumb-Nail’’ Series 


Exquisite editions in embossed leather binding. $1.00 
In Memoriam Thoughts of Pascal The Rivals 


Two New Books in the “Century Classics’”’ 
A Series of the World’s Best Books, selected, edited, and introduced by distinguished men of letters. 
Issued in beautiful form on pure rag paper, in rich cloth binding. Cloth, 
$1.25 net; full sheep, $2.00 ( postage, 11¢.) 


Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB A Sentimental Journey. By LAURENCE STERNE 
The Call of the Sea 
A book of poems by L. Frank Tooker. $1.20 met (postage, 6c.) 
Send for 


Catalogue THE CENTURY CO., UN 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


[All New except Pres. Roosevelt's] 









































Confessions of a Wife 
This novel by the unknown writer, ‘‘ Mary Adams,” is one of the most talked 
about books of the year, and displays keen analysis, dramatic force, and 
intense interest. Illustrated by Granville Smith. $1.50 


The Story of Athens 
Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., has here given a record of life and art in ‘* The 
City of the Violet Crown.” Richly illustrated by drawings and photo- 
graphs. $2.40 met (postage, 18c.) 


The East of To-day and To-morrow 
Bishop Potter’s story of his travels through Japan, China, the Philippines, etc. 
It is straightforward, concise, and full of prophecy. $1.00 met (postage, 9c.) 


Three Books by President Roosevelt 
Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail Hero Tales from American History 


Illustrated with ninety-four pictures by Written in conjunction with Henry Cabot 
Frederic Remington. A record of per- Lodge. Illustrated. ‘‘It is a good thing 
sonal experience and adventure. $2.50 for all Americans.” $1.50 


The Strenuous Life 
The President believes that in this volume he has said all he will ever say 
on the subjects included. $1.50 
Luncheons 
By the author of ‘‘The Century Cook Book.” A book of illustrated receipts, 
with 208 photographs, full index. $1.40 met (postage, 15¢.) 


Caterpillars and their Moths 
A new nature book giving the life histories and illustrations of 43 species of 
moths. Pictures life size. $2.00 met (postage, 18c.) 


The Bible for Children 
Arranged from the King James Version, and omitting parts which careful + 
parents like to keep from young children. A preface by Rev. Francis . 
Brown, D.D., and an introduction by Bishop Potter. Beautifully 
printed in two colors. $3.00 


Peter Newell’s “Topsys and Turvys” 
This book contains 36 illustrated subjects printed in seven colors. Hold the 
‘book in one position for one picture; invert it, and behold, another! 
$1.00 net (postage, 1 1c.) 


The Wyndham Girls 
his book is that rare thing—a wholesome, clever book for young girl- 
readers. By Marion Ames Taggart. Illustrated. $1.20nef (postage, 13¢.) 


A New Series of Story-books for Young Folks 
“The St. Nicholas Books’’ 


Issued in uniform and very attractive binding, richly illustrated, and sold at $1.00 net.(postage, roc.) 


Sir Marrok. A fairy-storyromanceof Arthur The Boys of the Rincon Ranch. A 
and the Round Table. By ALLEN FRENCH. _ story of two New York school-boys on a Texas 
The Cruise of the Dazzler. A capital ranch. By H. S. CANFIELD. ee 
sea-story, by JAcK LONDON, giving a vivid view The Boy and the Baron. A stirring me- 
of life along the Pacific coast. dieval romance of Germany. By ADELINE KNappP. 
Tommy Remington’s Battle. The Eight Girls and a Dog. A charming 
story of a coal-miner’s son’s fight for an educa- story of the girls of ‘‘Hilarity Hall.” By Caro- 
tion. By Burton E. STEVENSON. LYN WELLS. 


ION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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‘Don’t Forget 








That whatever magazine you may se- 
lect for yourself for the coming year, 


N icholas 


A) For Young Folks 


|| belongs somewhere in your family. 

: The best possible Christmas present for a boy or girl 
} is a year’s subscription to St. Nicholas Magazine. 

St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for 
44 boys and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and 
#1] published by The Century Co. St. Nicholas is thirty 
4\ years old! It has become the acknowledged standard 





St. 








|-of literature for young folks. Possibly you took it 
‘(| when you were young, and know how good it was. 
| It is just as good as ever—better, some think. It 
teaches the advantages of honesty, truth, and good- 





fellowship. It goes into the best homes in this coun- 











try and abroad. Now, are you taking it for your boys, 
and girls, or the boys and girls in whom you have an interest? If not, why not begin now ? 


IN 190 3 St. Nicholas will have a splendid serial story about King Arthur, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and stories by Miss Alcott (never 


before published), and by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs,” by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and by many 
other writers you know and like. And the departments! You do not know about them, per- 
haps, but the ‘‘ St. Nicholas League” and ‘‘ Nature and Science” and ‘‘ Books and Reading” 
are the most popular departments ever known in a young folks’ magazine. 


Our Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers 
(November begins the volume, December is the great Christ- 
mas Number) and a handsome certificate—these you give at 
Christmas, and the numbers from January on, for a whole 
year, go directly to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of twelve. Price $3.00. 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 


Another Suggestion 


The next best Christmas gift is a set of the bound volumes 
of St. Nicholas for the past year. Two beautiful. books, 
crowded from cover to cover with complete stories, pictures, 
poems, jingles, puzzles—1000 pages of happiness. Sold every- 
where, or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of $4.00. 

Send for ‘‘ An Open Letter,” printed in two colors, which 
tells all about Sz. Vicholas, and a free sample copy of the 
magazine. 


The Century Co. 
Union Square, New York 
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AMONG THE SEASON’S FAVORITES 








His Third Success 


The Two 
Vanrevels 


A charmingly romantic 
and adventurous story of 
Indiana life in the 40’s. 














Illustrated in color 


by 
Henry Hutt 


$1.50 


‘** THe Two VANREVELS’ Is 
NOT ONLY A BETTER BOOK 
THAN ‘THE GENTLEMAN FROM 
INDIANA,’ BUT SURPASSES ‘ Mon- 
stzEUR Beaucalre.’’’ Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


By. 
Booth 
Tarkington 





The Creator of “ Uncle 
Remus ”’ 


Gabriel 
Tolliver 


‘* A NOVEL WHICH RANKS Mr, 
HARRIS AS THE DICKENS OF THE 
Soutu.’’ Brooklyn Eagle. 


By 


Joel Chandler Harris 





$7.50 





“The Happiest Time” 
Little Stories 


of 
Married Life 


i By 
Mary Stewart Cutting 
‘* AMONG THE BEST WORK EVER DONE BY AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN IN MODERN FICTION.”’ Pittsburg Post. $1.25 





Our Frontier Heroes 


Border Fights 


and 


Fighters 


By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 


*** WILL BE ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO BOYS AND YOUNG 
MEN.”’ Providence Journal. $1.30 net 








Fifty pictures by 
Chas. L. Hinton. 


About the REAL Child 


Emmy Lou: fay 
Her Book & Heart: 


‘*'THE MAN WHO CAN READ 
ABOUT HER AND NOT FALL IN 
LOVE WITH HER AT FIRST SIGHT 
MUST HAVE SOMETHING WRONG 
WITH HIM.”’ WN. Y. Sun. 


By 
George ‘ 
Madden Martin 


$7.50 
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WORTHY ADDITIONS TO YOUR LIBRARY 





Letters From Egypt 
by 


Lady Duff Gordon 
With an Introduction by 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


THE REPRINT OF A FAMOUS SERIES OF LETTERS BY ONE OF THE 
MOST BRILLIANT ENGLISHWOMEN OF HER TIMR. Net $2.50 





Fictional Rambles in 
and About Boston 

7 a 
Frances Weston Carruth 


THESE ARE SKETCHES OF THQSE PARTS OF BOSTON WHICH 
HAVE SERVED AS THE BACKGROUND FOR NOVELS LAID IN 
THAT CITY. Net $2.00 


Hogarth 


A Memoir by 
Austin Dobson 


A Critique of Hogarth’s Art 
by 
Sir W. Armstrong 


SEVENTY PHOTOGRAVURE AND LITH- 
OGRAPH REPRODUCTIONS DIRECT FROM 
ORIGINALS, 

LARGE IMPERIAL QUARTU, Net $25.00 
De Luxe EDITION, ‘ 120.00 








Letters of 
Daniel Webster 


Edited by 
Cc. H. Van Tyne, Ph.D. 


INCLUDING THE GREAT BULK OF HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE WHICH BECAUSE OF 
PERSONAL CONSIDERATIONS HAS HERE- 
TOFORE BEEN WITHHELD FROM PRINT. 

Net $5.00 








Mutual Aid, a Factor 
in Social Evolution 
by 


Prince HropotKin 


A BOOK WHICH PUTS FORTH A VIEW OF THE NATURAL WORLD 
WHICH WILL BE EXTREMELY PLEASING TO THE MANY PO- 
LITICAL THEORISTS WHO HAVE REVOLTED FROM THE HARSH- 
NESS OF DARWINISM. Net $2.50 


Jeanne d’Arc 


With an Introduction and 
Critical Notes by 


T. Douglas Murray 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE VERBATIM 
REPORTS OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN THE TRIAL OF JEANNE 


D’ARC. THESE DOCUMENTS HAVE 
ONLY RECENTLY COME TO LIGHT. 
Net $5.00 








Astronomy For 
Everybody 
by 
Prof. Simon Newcomb 


A ‘HAND-BOOK ON ASTRONOMY BY THE GREATEST LIVING 
AMERICAN AUTHORITY. POPULAR IN PRESENTATION, YET 
SUFFICIENTLY COMPREHENSIVE FOR A WORK OF REFERENCE 
AND INSTRUCTION. Net $2.00 





Dante and 
His Time 
by 
Karl Federn 


The Distinguished Dante 
Scholar 


THE AIM OF THE WORK IS TO GIVE A 
PICTURE OF DANTE IN HIS PROPER 
HISTORICAL MILIEU—A LITERARY AND 
POLITICAL FIGURE IN FLORENCE OF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

Net $2.00 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Dolumes 























By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the best years of his life to the preparation of 
his great work, ‘‘ A History of the American People,” from the earliest times to the accession of 
President Theodore Roosevelt. “The work, which is just completed, is monumental in character and 
scope, represents the genius of the greatest historical thinker of modern times, and is written in that 
delightfully flowing style which makes it read like a romance. It is printed from new type specially 
cast in 1902. In the matter of illustration, every field of human activity has been searched, and 
hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pictorial features 
alone tell their wonderful story of the finding of the continent and the birth and growth of what is 
the United States of America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in 
India tint and black. It is a curious fact that there is not a single complete narrative history of the 
United States in existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’sis the first. It is bound in dark blue vellum 
cloth, leather-stamped, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five vol- 
umes and the price is $25.00. 


OU be OFFE be We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges shear pe on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach 

send them back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2. 06 

every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, beginning ‘at once, a year’s 

subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the North Ameri- 

can Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Harper’sChristmas Books 








The Deserted Village 
Abbey Edition 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


HIS is the most beautiful edition of this work 
of Goldsmith's ever issued. It is exquisitely 
illustrated from - paintings by Edwin A. 

Abbey, R.A., which first appeared in Harper's 
Magazine. There is a frontispiece portrait of Ab- 
bey, introductions by Goldsmith and Austin Dob- 
son, and copious annotations by Cunningham, 
Royal octavo, bound in silk cloth. $3.00. 


The First Christmas 


By Gen: LEW WALLACE, author of 
‘¢ Ben-Hur ’’ 


HE great popularity of this beautiful story 
has necessitated the publication of this new, 
handsome edition. It is designed especially 

for a Christmas gift. It is printed in two colors, 
illustrated from reproductions of paintings by 
Raphael, Murillo, etc., and with artistic. marginal 
drawings by William Martin Johnson. Gilt top, 
uncut edges. $1.25. 


Through the Looking-Glass 
By LEWIS CARROLL 


HIS delightful story—a classic for both old 

and young—is bound uniformly with the 

Peter Newell ‘* Alice in Wonderland” pub- 

lished last year. There are forty full-page illustra- 
tions by Peter Newell, a frontispiece portrait of the 
artist, decorative borders in color, gilt top, and 


deckel edges. Ina handsome box. $3.00 net. 
Outdoorland 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of 
** Cardigan ’’ 


ATURE stories for children, told simply, and 
beautifully illustrated in tint and color by 
Reginald Birch, the illustrator of Lord 

Fauntleroy, etc., type in tint, cover ornamented 
cloth in six colors and gold, square 8vo, $1.50 net. 





An Old Country House 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HE story of the plans and ambitions of two 

young people who are happily married and 

- who finally acquire and fit up a little coun- 

try house according to their own ideas. It is not 

only a most delightfully written story of country 

life, but one of the most charming love stories of 

recent fiction. Beautifully illustrated with paint- 

ings in tint and color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 

Printed in two colors, leather back, decorated sides, 
and gilt top (in a box). $2.40 net. 


An International Episode 
By HENRY JAMES 


NEW edition of what many readers consider 
the best of Henry James's fiction, daintily 
and artistically bound, uniform with the 

author’s ‘* Daisy -Miller.” - Illustrated by Mc- 
Vickar. /$1.25. 


Songs of Two Centuries 


By WILL CARLETON, author of ‘‘ Farm 
Ballads,’’ ‘* City Ballads,’’ etc. 


NEW book of poems by one of our most 

popular verse writers. It contains verses on 

a wide range of subjects, all written in the 

style that has made Mr. Carleton’s work so widely 

read and enjoyed. It is published in a form suit- 

able for a holiday gift. Square octavo, ornamented 
cloth, fully illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Lovable. Tales of Janey 


and Josey and Joe 


By GERTRUDE SMITH, author of the 
** Roggie and Reggie Stories ’’ 


HESE are the nicest little stories imaginable 
about Janey, a sweet unselfish child, her 
sister Josey, and her brother Joe. The sub- 

jects are those familiar to all households — tea 
parties, making cookies, playing circus, flowers, 
visits, etc.— fifteen chapters in all, each beautifully 
illustrated. Sixteen full-page colored drawings, 
also pictorial cover in colors. $1.30 net, 


Meditations of an Autograph Collector 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE 


; HANDSOMELY made volume containing a fund of information, humor, anecdotes of famous peo- 
ple all over the world—from Napoleon, Addison, Pope to Queen Victoria, Ruskin, Lincoln, and a 


host of -others. 
back. $3.00 net. 


Fully illustrated with portraits and fac-simile letters, crown octavo, leather 








Harper & Brothers, 


Franklin Square 
New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW. BOOKS 





POE’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The “ Virginia” Edition. 


and including all his writings. 


It contains a. new volume of letters and a new biography. 


17 Handy Volumes in box. 
HIS is the most complete and accurate text ever prepared, 


It is the only one based directly on Poe 
The 


text is edited by Professor JAMES A. HARRISON, of the University of Virginia, and contains introductions 

by HAMILTON W. MABIE and CHARLES W. KENT, and notes and variorum readings by R. A. STEWART. 

‘** Unquestionably the most important issue of an American classic author for many | omanihiaas Y. Times Saturday Review. 
YKE, 


** Admirable bot 


‘** Can never be superseded.”’—Prof. Joun F. GENnunNG. 


as literary work and as a piece of book-making.”,—Henry Van 


Cloth, $12.50; Limp Leather, $21.00; Half Calf, $35.00 per set. Also made in De Luxe 


Library Edition, Cloth, $21.00; 


Economics of Forestry 


By BERNHARD E. FERNOW, late Chief 
Division of Forestry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, now Director New York State College of 
Forestry. 12mo. $1.50 zet [postage, 15 cts.]. 


HE author treats forestry from its broadest 

and most important aspect, giving to the 

student of economics an authoritative work on this 
timely topic. 


alf Calf, $42.00 per set. 


The Coming City 


By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘‘ Socialism and Social Reform,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth, 60 cts, net [postage 8 cts. }. 


A SMALL book concerned with the vital prob- 

lem of municipal government as applied to 
the growing demands of the twentieth-century city. 
More than half of our population is soon to be 
housed within the cities; and the question of the 
right administration of their affairs is of moment to 
every thoughtful citizen. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, author of “‘ Tennyson.” 
lor: study of the life and genius of Browning comes from a highly capable source. 


I2mo, $1.50 et [postage, 15 cts.]. 
MR. BROOKE'S 


previous work on Tennyson has shown his superior insight into the poetic animus of the times, and, 
therefore, his fitness for a similar book on the great companion poet of Tennyson —the one who alone 


challenges his supremacy in the Victorian era, 


The volume begins with an interesting contrast of the two 


writers, preparatory to a consideration of Browning and an interpretation of his spirit through his poems. 
It will prove of great utility to the Browning student, and a noteworthy addition to critical literature. 


Mind Power and Privileges 


By ALBERT B. OLSTON. t2mo. $1.50 
net [postage 15 cts.]. 


A BOOK of peculiar and timely interest, endeav- 

oring to locate the inner or ** sub-conscious”’ 
mind, and discussing hypnotism, telepathy, Chris- 
tian Science, and kindred topics in a psychological 
but popular way. 


Word Coinage 


By LEON MEAD. 18mo. 45 cts. mez [post- 
age 5 cts.]. Handy Information Series. 


SUGGESTIVE and ‘helpful study of new 

words, phrases, slang, and the various accre- 

tions of a live language. Will be found a useful 
supplement to the lexicon. 


HAWTHORNE’S ROMANCES 


The “‘ Lenox ”’ Edition, 


14 Handy Volumes in Box. 


A NEW printing of these classic stories, in volumes of convenient size, daintily bound and illustrated, 
Every volume contains an introduction by Professor KATHARINE L&E BATEs, of Wellesley College, 
This is intended as a reader’s edition, yet the commentary provides an excellent critical study of Haw- 


thorne and his life as related to his works. 


Cloth, $10.50; Limp Leather, $17.50; Half Calf, $29.00 per set. 


A Daughter of the Sea 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, author of “‘Heather’s 
Mistress.”’ r2mo. Illustrated by Piffard. $1.50. 


wi: ‘HIS gifted author here takes us to a rock- 

bound coast of England and introduces us to 
a heroine as untamed as a sea-gull, but who proves 
the good-angel of a life-saving station. A whole- 
some story of religious tone. , 


The Upper Currents 

By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 16mo. 
Plain edges, 65 cts. met. Cloth, gilt top, 
85 cts. net [postage 8 cts.]. 

jag of cheerful philosophy and words of in- 


spiration, Straightforward lessons intended 
to incite to braver, stronger, truer life. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company, 


426-8 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous New Books 
THE WORKES of HAMILTON W. MABIE THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
Library Edition. In 1t volumes. Each volume JAMES MARTINEAU B 
with photogravure frontispiece. Printed on Mitti- By James DrumMMoND, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D. 

neague paper and handsomely bound. Per vol., And a Survey of his Philosophical Work by C. B. 

$2.00 ; per set, $22.00. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 2 vols., illustrated, net $8.00, th 

FAMOUS PAINTINGS ELSIE’S WINTER TRIP 

WANTED: A CHAPERON . 
Described by Great Writers, “ " By MartuHa Fintey, author of 3 

Edited by Esruer SINGLETON. | By PAUL LEICESTER Forp, author “‘ Elsie Densmore,” ‘* Mildred 

Illustrated, net $1.60. of ‘* Janice Meredith,” etc. Il- Keith,” ete. Met 85 cts. 

A volume that should prove a most - snerapes in colon: Ry: Conny, on ee ee Tete ae re 
acceptable present. A companion book css a ..) thousands of homes throughout the coun- n 
to “Turrets, Towers, and Temples,” The last story by Paut Leicester try. It may be of Po et to Mise Fin- 

** Wonders of Nature,”’ etc. Forp. The volume is beautifully illus § j.y', dauheets to learn that the sales of 

trated, printed, and bound, and should all of the vol in this iio gente 
prove a most acceptable gift-book. have never been so large as at} present. } 

HOMES AND THEIR 

UNDER T RE is 
DECORATION | dines es A SHERBURNE QUEST . 
By HAMILTON W. Masite, author c 

By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH. of ‘* My Study Fire,” etc. Il- By AMANDA M. Doucias. Net 
Fully illustrated, et $3.50. lustrations in photogravure by $1.20. ] 


In this book both houses and apart- 
ments are considered, and plans sug- 
gested for their treatment, as a, whole 
and in detail. 


MARGARITA 


By EizaperH W. CHAMPNEY. 
Illustrated, met $1.25. 
A new volure in the series of 


“Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days.” 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES 


By IAN MAcLaREN. Wet $1.00. 


A series of practical articles on such topics as ‘‘ Kindness,” 
“ Thrift,”’ “ Courtesy,” ‘* Gratitude,”’ etc. 





Hinton, ze¢ $2.00. 


A most beautiful holiday edition of this 
widely read book. 
A 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 


By Marie CoreE.ui, author of 
** The Master Christian,” etc. 

Net $1.50. 

A revival of the old-time Christmas 
* Annual,” so popular some years ago. 








The latest volume in the popular Sher- 
burne series in which there oN already 
been issued nine volumes of unusual in- 
terest for younger readers. 


A LITTLE GIRL 
IN OLD DETROIT 
By AMANDA M. Douctas. Jet 
$1.20. 


, Acompanion volume to “‘ A Little Girl 
in Old New York,” “A Little Girl in 
Old Boston,” etc, 


A HISTORY OF CRITICISM 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Volume II. now ready. Special net $3.50. 


(Complete in 3 vols.) 


Devoted to “Criticism _and Litersry Taste in Europe from 


the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


By ANDREW LANG. 
II. now ready. 


(Complete in 3 vols.) Volume 
Special net $3.50 


An extremely attractive and well-informed history of Scot- 
land. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


Compiled by James L. Forp and Mary K, Forp, 


Net $1.60, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 


“NEWSPAPER GIRL” 


By Exizasetu L. Banks. © Wet $1.20. 


Among the many women engaged in newspaper work, Miss 
Banks’s experiences have been unique and decidedly varied and 


interesting. 


A poetical year-book on a new and attractive plan, 


AMERICAN MERCHANT SHIPS 
AND SAILORS 


By WILLIs J. ABBoT. Illustrated, net $2.00. 
An authoritative history of the merchant marine from its 


earliest beginnings to the present day. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
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Noteworthy New Novels 





A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE 


By Ame ia E. Barr, author of ** The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” etc. Illustrated, $1.50. 


A charming love-s of early New York, possessing all of 
the points that have wos Mrs. Barr’ *s books so popular. 


THE LADY OF THE BARGE 


By W. W. Jacoss, author of ‘‘ Many Cargoes,” etc. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 
** Twelve stories by one of the cleverest entertainers among 


present-day writers. They are a rich source of delight to the 
reader.””—Rochester Democrat. 





NO OTHER WAY 
By Sir WALTER BESANT, author 
of ‘‘The Orange Girl” etc. 

Tilustrated. $1.50. 

“* Sir Walter could not have closed his 
career more worthily than with this 
novel,”—WV. Y. Mail war Express. 

THE BLOOD-TAX 
By DorROTHEA GERARD. $1.50. 


A military romance, the scene of which 


$1.50. 


author. 
hi 


is laid in Germany, aor clearly 
and dramatically phases of life in that 
country. 

TOM TAD 


By WILLIAM HENRY VENABLE, $r 50. 


LL.D, Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A mighty good | story, full of rollick- 
ing wit and gaie 
= Evansville Courier. 


THE HOUSE OF 
THE COMBRAYS 

By G. Le Notre. Translated by 
Mrs. J. B. Gilder. $1.50. 


A tale of the Royalist intri 
the Chouans in the early part of t 
century. 


es of 
e 19th 





“TEMPORAL POWER” 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
‘The Master Christian,” etc. 


**More clearly than ever before has 
Marie Corelli proven her ability as an 
She has never done better than 
this.”"—Current Literature. 


PAUL KELVER 


By JeERoME K. JEROME, author of 
‘** Three Men in a Boat,” etc. 


“ One of the finest novels that we have 
read in recent years.” 
— Baltimore Sun. 


MOTH AND RUST 


By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, author 
of ‘* Red Pottage,” etc. 
The first book from Mrs. Cholmon- 


deley’s pen since the 
successful story, “* R 


FUEL OF FIRE 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROET Fow- 
LER, author of ‘‘ Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby,” etc. Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


author of 


“ There is some very clever writing in 
the book, epigrammatic in places and 
everywhere clever. It isa book to be en- 
joyed throughout.” 

—Washington Star. 


THE CONQUEST 
OF CHARLOTTE 


By Davin S. MELDRUM. $1.50. 


“The story is in every way a forceful 
one and the management and delineation 
of the characters is very artistic. ‘he 
characters are, moreover, most entertain- 


ing.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


THE FOUNDING 

OF FORTUNES 
y JANE BARLOw, author of 
‘* Irish Idylls,” etc. $1.50. 


A story of life on the west coast of 
Ireland, sketched in Miss Barlow’s most 
delightful manner. 


$1.50. B 


ublication of her 
Pottage.” 








New Books of Permanent Value 





THE FOUNDER OF MORMONISM 
By Prof. I. WooppkincGe RIvey, Ph.D. (Yale). 
Net $1.20. 
A psychological study of Joseph Smith, Jr. 


A HISTORY OF THE 19th CENTURY 
Year by Year. By Epwin Emerson, Jr. 3 vols., 
illustrated, et $3.60. 
A convenient ,Summary of the principal events of the ‘* won- 
derful century.” 
THE LEAVEN IN A GREAT CITY 
By LILLIAN W. Betts. Illustrated, met $1.50. 


A book showing the advance in social life among the working 
people of New York. 


, 


‘By ALFREDO UNTERSTEINER. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Translated by S. C. 
Very. Net $1.20. 
A popularly written history that has long been needed. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 


As Expounded by American. Statesmen. Compiled 
by JosePH B. GILDER. With a long introduction 
by ANDREW CARNEGIE. Vet $1.20. 

THE WEATHER 
And Practical Methods of Forecasting. By ‘‘ Far- 


mer” DuNN, Illustrated, e/ $2.00. 
A popular book by an authority on the subject. 





| Publishers, 372 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Rudyard Kipling Just So Stories 


Illustrated by the Author 





‘““The pictures present a new phase of Kipling’s genius.”—American, 
‘““ THACKERAY could not draw better.”.—New York Herald. 
‘<Tt takes its place beside ALICE IN WONDERLAND.”—New York Tribune, 
‘‘ We suspect that parents will read these stories to their children for the same reason 
that fathers take their boys to the circus.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Net $1.20. 


Gilbert Parker The Lane that Had No Turning 


A beautiful edition of one of Sir Gilbert Parker’s latest and strongest stories. Most elaborately illus- 
trated by Frank E. Schoonover, with ten full pages in tint, head and tail pieces, decorated cover, lining 
pages and front matter. $1.50. 


Alfred Ollivant Danny 


A new story by the author of “ Bob, Son of Battle” (54th thousand). While the dog is still the central 
character, the figures of the stern old Laird, last of the “ stark Heriots,”’ his fascinating child-wife, = 
Deborah Awe, and Robin are full of life and interest. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Sidney Lanier Shakspere and His Forerunners 


The longest and most ambitious poe) work left by the poet Lanier. It is a very vital and suggestive 

study of Shakspere, the man and artist, contrasting the Elizabethan efflorescence with the beginnings 

of English literature. 

Two large volumes, — © iS 100 illustrations. Cloth, net $10.00; > gpa na fa morocco, 
00. Limited edition 102 copies at $25.00 n 


Neltje Blanchan How to Attract the Birds 


This new book, illustrated ‘by 110 Leg ts ae from life, will be welcomed by the 50,000 readers of “Bird 
Neighbors,” and the author’s other Among the chapters are : 


Attracting Bird Neighbors. Why Birds Come and Go. Nature’s First Law. 
Home Life. What Birds Do for Us. Feathered Immigrants, etc. 
Net $1.35. 
Sf. Pew” A Journey to Nature 


Henry Troth has made for Mr. Mowbray’s very successful story sixteen fine photographic illustrations 
which help the reader greatly to get the nature feeling of the tale. These are reproduced Or he be 
ically, and the book is printed on large paper, with handsome green and gold binding. 


A New Novel by ‘“‘J. P. M.” Tangled Up in Beulah Land 


A brilliant and delightful story continuing the fortunes of some of the characters in “A Journey to 
Nature,” but introducing also the new figure of “ Polly,” the heroine, as fresh and captivatin i ra 
as one could imagine. Decorated. $1.50. 


C. H. Caffin American Masters of Painting 


With thirty-two full-page reproductions of ee by Whistler, Sargent, Abbey, La ror Fuller, 
Martin, Brush, Inness, Wyant, Homer, Walker, and Tryon. et $3.00. 


G. H. Ellwanger The Pleasures of the Table 


A delightful histor 5? of gastronomy from the earliest times, full of good stories, odd old recipes and 
interesting facts. Twenty-four illustrations in tint. - Net $2.50. 


Memoirs of a Contemporary Translated by Lionel Strachey 


Piquant French memoirs of Napoleonic times, by a sprightly lady who followed Marshal Koy to the 
wars dressed in men’s clothes. Forty-eight illustrations in tint. let $2.75. 


The Variorum FitzGerald 


To be in seven volumes, four now ready. A superb work in three strictly limited editions—of which 
two are practically sold out. Particulars on application. 


The Elizabethan Shakspere Edited by Mark H. Liddell 


The most important edition of Shakspere, First volume, “Macbeth,” ready. Particulars on application. 








Send for our complete descriptive catalogue 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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AMERICAN MIMALS s, erruse stone caw. un 


The First Adequate Volume on the Mammals of North America 


Mr. Stone’s reputation as a scientific zodlogist and Mr. Cram’s as a writer of intimate studies 
of animal life, assure an unusual combination of excellences; and the book is a most important 
addition to the ‘‘ New Nature Library.’’ The illustrations comprise a hundred remarkable photo- 
graphs from life of our wild animals (and generally in their native haunts), the most real and con- 
vincing series in any book about animals. 


Six Color Plates and 136 Black-and-White Pictures. Net, $3.00 


FOOD AND GAME FISHES. — ® AV" ST4RR JORDAN and 


It is a satisfaction to announce the completion of this book after years of preparation. It is 
illustrated from over a hundred photographs of living fish in the water, made by A. Radcliffe 
Dugmore, and shows a new departure iu expert photography successfully worked out. The book 
contains 1o plates in color, 64 full pages of photographs from life, and 208 text cuts. 

‘‘An authoritative compilation. The descriptions are elaborate, and the illustrations are the handsomest we 


have ever seen. BS! Renard on almost every . The work shows patient research, and is a cyclopedia of practi- 
cal information, written in an interesting style and arranged with sound judgment.”—New York Sun. 


Ten Color Plates and over One Hundred Black-and-White Pictures. Net, $4.00 


FIRST 5000 EXHAUSTED ON PUBLICATION 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND SERVING. mackenze tu 


A ‘liberal education ’’ in the selection, cooking, and serving of food; it is for the novice and 
expert alike, and the two hundred colored and half-tone illustrations (including pictures of uten- 
sils, tables for every sort of meal, decorations for festal occasions, dishes ready for serving, etc.) 
are absolutely invaluable to every housekeeper. The author is a recognized expert, head of the 
Boston Cooking School, and editor of one of the best cooking magazines in existence; and she has 
here written the most practical up-to-date and comprehensive work of the kind ever published. 
The binding is particularly strong and can be washed—a decided advantage over other books for 
kitchen use. 


750 Pages, Two Hundred Beautiful Photographs. Aluminum Cloth Binding. Net, $2.00 








SUCCESSFUL NOVELS  - 


THE WOOING OF JUDITH. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. $1.50 
Mrs. Kennedy here follows her very successful novel of ‘‘ Joscelyn Cheshire’’ with a romantic love story of 

old Virginia, full of feeling and idyllic sentiment. 

THE MISDEMEANORS OF NANCY. By Eleanor Hoyt. Mlustrated by Stanlaws. $1.50 
“ weney is dainty and American ; she is light, she is funny. For the drowsy solitude of the shade-swung 

hammock, Nancy will be a heaven-sent blessing.” —7he Bookman. 

THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. [Illustrated by Williams. $1.50 


“ THE EPIC OF THE SOUTH.” A very strong book, presenting conditions in the South as the Southerners 
view them. “It burns and gleams with the fervor of the South.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


THE BATTLEGROUND. By Ellen Glasgow. Illustrated by Baer and Granville Smith. $1.50 


Ru an daw ah. ee cPeeeree 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By Ellen Glasgow. [Illustrated edition. Net, $1.50 
ii Bist 3 A See yr tetera Saivpegt photographs made in Virginia by Henry Troth. A most attrac- 
BELSHAZZAR. By William Stearns Davis. Illustrated by Ziegler. $1.50 


“Should attain extraordinary popularity. . . . The story marches gallantly and lags at no point. Mr. 
Davis has already received much consideration, and ‘Belshazzar’ will add to his reputation.’’"—Chicago Tridune. 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 24.0™0™ squans nast 


Send for our Complete Descriptive Catalogue 
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vell’s New Fiction 


..SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE ILLUSTRATED HOLID 


First 
Edition 


50,000. 


By Author of ** Black Rock,’* *‘ The Sky Pilot,”’ etc. 
Glengarry School Days 


By RaLpH Connor. Illustrated. 


First 
Edition 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. site 


The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘ The Man from Glengarry ” (now 140th 1000). 


‘‘His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. 


Ralph Connor is a man to 


keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.”—Public Ledger. 
‘‘His men are sturdy giants of the forest, whose power breathes from every word.”—Tribune, 


Chicago. 


‘* His field is unquestionably his own.”— Herald, Boston. 





A True Story of Indian Life 


Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. 
The author of ‘The Mississippi Bubble’’ says : 
‘“‘Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely buck- 
skinned manikins. He gives us the West, but 
without pose—a white story done in red.” 





A College Girl’s Story 
Janet Ward 2rtihe"Mense 
By MarGaret E. Sanester. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mary E. Wilkins says: ‘‘A really merito- 
rious book for girls is,since MissAleott laiddown 
her pen, so unusual; but here is one which 
meets well the need. . . . Anabsorbing story; it 
is full of interest for the general public as well.” 
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A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. HENRY. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
‘‘ He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. 


There is nothing lurid or 


sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 


torn from the story of a ruined life. 


None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 


the same class with this really strong story.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of ‘* Fishin’ Jimmy ”’ 
Aunt Abby’s Neighbors 


By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Fully illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


‘A book you will read and treasure, laugh over 
and ery over, read at odd moments, or study and 
mark and learn from. You'll give it away and 
have to get another copy.”—S. S. Times. ' 





By Author of ‘‘A Lily of France’’ 
The Little Green God 


A Satire on American Hinduism, By CaroLinE 
ATWATER Mason. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘Has only one fault—it isn’t long enough.— 

Would that other story-tellers could write so 

pungently or engrossingly as to make readers 

long for more. She handles her material with 
rare skill.”— Boston Globe. 





Where Coal is King 


FIFTH EDITION 


The Coal-Miner’s Story 


Those BlacK Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 


By WItuiaM F. GIBBONS. 
Jacob Riis says: ‘‘It interested me greatly. . 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 
. More power to his elbow.” 


“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. It is written from plain, heartfelt interest in the 
‘black diamond’ men, and the brisk action of the story holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 
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A Tale of Two Continents 
A Chinese Quaker 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘Tn this ‘ unfictitious ’ novel Mrs. Eyster has 
embodied oriental picturesqueness with occi- 
dental progressiveness, and the romantic 
element is charmingly interwoven.” 
San Francisco Examiner. 


LEMING H. REVELI 


New Vork, 158 Fifth A 


Chicage » 





Cc 


A Story of Power and Purpose 


Fool’s Gold *& $23. 


A Novel by ANNIE RayMonpD STILLMAN, $1.50, 

“‘A veritable literary inn. . . . A plot that is 
out of the ordinary. . . . Displays unusual skill. 
... A wholesome stimulant after the incessant 
eries for recognition from so much that is 
pernicious.”— Boston Transcript. 
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Gift Books 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE ALBERT COE, Ph.D. 


The Religion of a Mature Mind 


Studies in Modern Problems by the Author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Life.” 12mo, gilt top, $1.35 net. 
A brilliant, readable, thought-provoking discussion of some practical religious problems in the 


modern spirit. The essential truths of evangelical religion in the conceptions of to-day. 


Prof. 


Coe meets all questions fairly, searchingly, and with ap tenes purport. 


‘«The most important contribution to religious thoug 


t for the current year.”— Chicago Chronicle. 





This is for You 


Love Poems of the Saner Sort. Selected by 
WiuuiaM 8. Lorp. Decorated cover, deckle 
edges, gilt top, $1.00 net. 

An exquisite gift book for every one. The 
verse selected is of the sweetest sentiment and 
highest literary value. As complete a gift as 
it is possible to devise. 





The Evolution of 
a Girl’s Ideal 


A Little Record of the Ripening of the Affec- 
tions to the Time of Love’s Coming. By 
CuaRA E. LAUGHLIN. 50 cents net. 
Margaret E. Sangster says: “‘A fascinating 

study... . A sort of revelation and interpre- 

tation, frank, ingenious and original.” 





By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., Litt.D. 
Incentives for Life: Personal and Public 


By Author of ‘‘ Deborah ” ‘‘The Captain of the Janizaries,” ete. 
Discusses the determining factors in a life of purpose. 


12mo, gilt top, $1.25 net. 
Progressive, comprehensive and 


versatile. Practical because of its concreteness ; philosophical because it deals with basal truths. 
The abundance of metaphor and illustration gives it vivacity, forbids dullness, and renders it stim- 


ulating and suggestive. 





RollicKking Rhymes 
for Youngsters 


By Amos R. WELLS. Illustrated in colors by 
L. J. Bridgman. 4to, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.00 net. 


L. J. Bridgman, whose urtique illustrations 
in ‘‘Guess” last year made him famous, has 
united with Amos R. Wells to produce this 
ideal child’s book. Mr. Wells is already well 
known as a writer for children. 





The Gift of the 
Magic Staff 


The Story of Paul’s Journey in Two Wonder- 
lands. By Fannie E. OsTRANDER, Author 
of ‘‘Baby Goose.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


An ideal blending of the healthfully fanciful 
fairy element with the healthful teaching of 
elementary morals. In a most entertaining way 
Miss Ostrander takes the child through many 
delightful experiences. 





** Since ‘ Bob, Son of Battle,’ no better study of dog nature.”’—Outlook 


My Dogs in the North Land 


By EcEerTon R. Youna. 


Tilustrated and decorated, 


12mo, eloth, $1.25 net. 


‘‘ We are strongly tempted to characterize it as the best book about dogs that we have ever 


read. There are reasons in plenty for this judgment. 


. book to all dog lovers. 


We most enthusiastically commend the 


It will delight them beyond measure.” —Syracuse Herald. 








By Author of ‘‘Araminta and Arabella’’ 
The Queen of 
Little Barrymore Street 
By GERTRUDE SMITH. 75 cents net. 

‘“Leaves an inexplicably pleasant impression. 
There is a note of joyousness, rare in modern 
books, that is kept up consistently throughout, 
and a pretty picture of a perfectly happy little 
girl that. gives the book distinction.”— The Sun. 


FE EMING H. REVELL 





An idealized Study of the Human Body 

The Story ofa 
Living Temple 

By F. M. and M. H. Rossirer. $1.00 net. 

“One of the few works that ean be put into 
the hands of young people with propriety and 
positive benefit.”— Detroit Free Press. 

“Tt is a suecess both as a piece of literature 
and as a scientific work.”—Christian Advocate. 
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By Sydney George Fisher 


The True History 
of the American 
Revolution 


"These are the real facts of the days of 
r776. Mr. Fisher has some things 
to tell about the conduct of the War of 
the Revolution, its chief figures, and the 
reasons for its outcome, which will startle 
ee ae aa] every reader 
of American 

history. 


24 illustra- 
tions. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 
deco- 
rated. 


Net . $2.00 


= Postage, 14 c. extra. 











Advertiser 


By Clara E. 
Laughlin 


Stories 


of 
Authors’ 
Loves 


othing in fiction 
excels the fascination of these ro- 
mances of real men and women whom we 
all know by their writings. The volumes 
are a chronicle of fact, but hold all the 
charm of a novel. Two volumes. Illus- 
They have photogra- po\td, Wandsomely 
vure frontispieces and box, Net . $3.00 


d : Three-quarters mo- 
45 uogravure PpOFr- rocco, Net. $6 00 
. . m 

traits and views. 


Postage, 19 c. extra. 


Charlotte Bronté 





By Rufus Rockwell: Wilson 





New York—Old and New 


> story as told by its landmarks. The writer is the author of ‘‘ Rambles in Colo- 
nial Byways,’’ and ‘‘ Washington: The Capital City,’’ etc., and this is the first 
authoritative, comprehensive and at the same time readable book yet put out on 


New: York City itself. 


The work is handsomely illustrated 


: : Two Volumes. Illus- 
with many reproductions from photographs, old prints, etc., tiated. Batre buck 


and. contains a wealth of new material. 


rated. Extra buck- 
ram, Net . 
Postage, 30 c. extra. 





By Anne H. Wharton 





| Social Life in. the Early 
|Republic - 


M*® Wharton’s wide knowledge of the practically un- 
touched period following on Colonial and Revo- 





lutionary years, and her ability to make us see the men and 


women of past times as they really were, 
are here given the most interesting ex- 
pression. ‘The volume promises to rival 
in popularity her ‘‘Salons Colonial and 

} Republican,’’ and ‘Through Colonial 
Doorways.”’ 


Colored, frontispiece, 
Profusely illustrated, 
Crown 8vo. Decora- 
ted cloth, gilt top, 


Net... . $3.00 


Half levant, 


Net... . $6.00 


Postage, 17 c. extra. 





Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia 
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By Jack London 


A Daughter of the Snows 


A strong, dramatic story about a woman. Its plot unique, 

its characters boldly drawn, and the love interest intense. 
The first full length novel from a writer whose tales ‘‘ The 
Son of the Wolf,’’ and ‘‘ The God of His Fathers,”’ etc., have 
won him much -popularity as well as recognition from the first 
critics. The book is beautifully illustrated 
in colors. from drawings by F. C. Yohn, 
and is handsomely bound. 





Illustrated. 
Decorated 
Gietn *.°.. 


I2mo. 


$1.50 





By Philip V. Mighels 


The 
Inevitable 


The hero of Mr. 

Mighels’s book is 
an interesting and good- 
looking young fellow, 
whose parentage is 
shrouded in mystery. 
His love story has the 
fascination of uncer- 
tainty. 





Colored frontispiece. 


By Lynn R. Meekins 


By Rosa N. Carey 





Adam Rush 


An American love story 


“mam ADAM RUSH 


Colored frontispiece. 


The Highway 
of Fate 


M*™: Carey’s new 
book is the best 


thing she has done. The 
love story is fascinating. 
The same charm of sen- 
timent and character is 
here which marks the 
large number of novels 
that have won for her 
high place. 


I2mo. 


Decorated cloth . . $1.50 1amo. Decorated cloth $1.50 cloth 











By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Woven with the Ship 


M:: Brady’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure 
from this his new book. It has an intensely interesting 
plot and something happens on every page. In addition to 
the novel, which is the most sympathetic love story he has 
yet written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 
The book has stunning drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, 
Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, 
and has a striking design in colors. onarene ian $40 








Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia 
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Donovan Pasha and some People of Egypt 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER. Colored frontispiece by R. TALBOT KELLY. 


letters. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Initial 


‘The book is to be commended to all readers, because it has originality of theme and 
more than a touch of that mysterious Oriental coloring which acts as a solvent upon our latent 
incredulity and makes these stories throb and glow with a vitality of actual life.” 
eo Harry Thurston Peck in N. Y. American, 





The King’s Agent 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, author 
of ‘* The Gospel Writ in Steel.” r2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


A strong, powerful story of sparkling dia- 


logue and dramatic interest. 


For a Maiden Brave 


tionary days. 


By CHAUNCEY C, HOTCHKISS, 
author of ‘‘ The Strength of the Weak,” 
etc. I2mo. 
A tale of love and intrigue in pre-Revolu- 


Cloth, $1.50. 





A Son of Gad 


By JOHN A. STEUART, 
author of *“* The Minister of State,” 
etc. remo, Cloth, $1.50. ° 


A charming book of unusual merit, 
Old Scotland and New America. 


The Things That 


Are Czesar’s 
By REGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN, author of “ Jarvis 
of Harvard.”” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A book for the thoughtful and 
broadminded.”—PAiladeiphia Item. 








The House Under 


the Sea 
By MAX PEMBERTON, au; 
thor of “ Footsteps of a Throne,” 
etc. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, $z.50. 
** An exciting novel.” 
—Newark Cail. 





By H. G. WELLS, author of ‘‘ The War of the Worlds,” etc. 


The Sea Lady 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


‘*Very good fun, a clever conceit cleverly worked out with just enough of mystery and 
aloofness about it, while under the jest of it there is a meaning.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Those Delightful 


Americans 
By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), author of ** A Social 
Departure,” etc, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





‘*A delightful book.”"—MNew York World, 


The Housewives of 
Edenrise 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


A distinctly original book of clever satire. 





The Way of 


Escape 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Dr. 
Margaret Todd), author of 
“Mona Maclean, Medical Stu- 
dent,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“ Exceptionally good.” 
—New York Tribune. 


Town 


Americar town. 





The Talk of the 


By ELIZA ARMSTRONG 
BENGOUGH. 
Luxe Series.) 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
An intensely real story of the well- 
to-do working classes in a large 


A Bayard From 
Bengal 


By F. ANSTEY, author of * ‘Vice- 

Versa,” ** The Brass Bottle,” etc. 

With eight illustrations by Brr- 

:. ARD PARTRIDGE. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.25. 


(Novelettes de 








The Eternal City 


By HALL CAINE, author of ‘‘ The 
Christian,” ‘‘The Manxman,” ‘* The 
Deemster,” etc. t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





David Harum 


rooth edition of the most famous American 
novel. Total ‘to date, 666,000. Spécial 
illustrated Souvenir Edition. Illustrated. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








D. Appleton & Company, 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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My Life in Many States and in Foreign Lands 
Written in the Mills Hotel, in my Seventy-fourth Year. By GEORGE FRANCIS 
TRAIN. Illustrated. t2mo. Cloth, $1.25 met; postage 12 cents additional. 





The Romance of My 
Childhood and Youth 
By Mme. ADAM (Juliette Lamber). 


Portrait and Ornamental Title. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.40 met; postage 14 cents ad- 
ditional. 





Letters of 
Charles Darwin 


Edited by FRANCIS DARWIN. Two ¢ 
volumes, 500 pages each. Cloth, $4.00 
net ; postage 40 cents additional. 





The Histor 
henteene 


Personal Reminis- 
cences of Bismarck 


BySIDNEY WHITMAN. 
With Portraits. r2mo. Cloth, $1.00 


net; postage 10 cents additional. tional. 





Dr. JAMES K. HOSMER. B 
f irst Volume in the Expansion of 
the Republic Series.) r2mo. Cloth, 
$x.25 met; postage 12 cents addi- 


Ohio and Her 
Western Réserve 
ALFRED MATHEWS. 


md volume in the Expansion 
of the Republic Series.) Fully il- 
lustrated. ramo. Cloth, $1.25 net; 
postage 12 cents additional. 


of the 
urchase 








Social New York Under the Georges 
1714—1776 
Houses, Streets, and Country Homes, with chapters on Fashions, Furniture, China, 


Plate, and Manners. 
Furniture of Our Forefathers.” 
octavo. $5.00 met ; 


By ESTHER SI 


GLETON, author of * 
Profusely illustrated. Royal 


The 


postage 30 cents additional. 





Funds and Their Uses 


A Treatise on Instruments, Methods, and 
Institutions in Modern Finance. By Dr. 
F. A. CLEVELAND. (Appletons’ 
Business Series.) [llustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 met; postage ‘12 cents additional. 





The Work of Wall Street 


By SERENO S. PRATT. 
tons’ Business Series.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
net; postage 12 cents additional. 





Father Marquette 
By REUBEN GOLD.- 
THWAITES, editor of ‘The 
Jesuit Relations,’’ etc. (Historic 
Lives Series.) Illustrated. 1:2mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 met; postage ro cents 
additional. 


THWAITES, 


$1.00 net ; 
_ tional, 





Daniel Boone 
By REUBEN GOLD- 
ther Marquette.” (Historic Lives 


Series.) Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
postage zo cents addi- 


Animals Before Man 


in North America 
Their Lives and Times 
Dr. F. A. LUCAS, Curator 
the Division of Comparative 
Anatomy, United States National 
Museum, Washington. Illustrated, 
r2amo. Cloth, $1.25 ez, postage 
12 cents additional. 


author of “‘ Fa- 











Up From Georgia 


A volume of poems by FRANK L. 
STANTON, author of ‘‘ Songs of the 


Soil.” 16mo. 


Cloth, gilt top, uncut, 
$1.20 net ; 


postage 12 cents additional. 





The Story of the Trapper 


By A. C. LAUT, author of ‘‘ Heralds of 
Empire.” Illustrated by HEMMENT. (The 
Story of the West Series.) Illustrated, ' 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 met; postage 12 
cents additional. 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Science in photographic facsimile] 
W hat these books are not 


The Library of Science is not an anthology but is composed of scientific writings 
complete in themselves. The authoritative work in each department of the natural and 
exact sciences has been selected by a corps of editors, including Angelo Heilprin, curator 
of the Academy of natural sciences, Philadelphia ; Joseph Torrey, jr., Ph.D., instructor ip 
chemistry in Harvard, and Ray Stannard Baker, A.B., associate editor of McClure’s. 

Just what they are 

The subjects covered are evolution, heredity, oceanography, physics, education, ethics, 
religion, logic, metaphysics, philosophy, electricity, astronomy, microscopy, political 
economy, botany, chemistry, geology. 

The authors are Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Kant, Hegel, de Tunzelmann, 
Proctor, Gosse, Adam Smith, Herschel, Bacon, Kelvin, Tait, Aitkens, Mendeléeff, Geikie. 


And now for the offer 


You send us the form below completely filled out. We will deliver at your door, without any 
expense or trouble to you, the complete set of 32 volumes composing the Library of Science. 
You may hold the books ten days on approval. Then you will decide to keep them or to return 
them. Ifyou want them, send us $1 onaccount. Ifyou don’t want them, ask the nearest express 
company to take charge of the case. We pay all charges and you are relieved of all risk and trouble. 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before 
ordering the Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words “information only ”’ 
and send the form to us. Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you paid 


something for them. gtees $44006060060006666068 benesenees 














Ww * APPROVAL FORM 
e trust bs Please send me your Library of Science on approval 4 The 
you— ¥ for 10days. I will then decide to accept it ortoreturn ® American 
@ it. If I accept it I will send you $1 on account at : H 
ou need not once. If I do not want it I will promptly consign the ome 
¥ < 
% case to you through the nearest express company. It 4 Library 
trust us. 4 is understood that you are to pay charges both ways. % C 
W 5 age 4 ompany 
€ pay * Name aA 4 
@ Name 
charges— bs Din ania San 8 ST eee M4 ee 
you possess : Poti: achtivens 208.0256 ge eee ss ee t Fi fth iy 
- books. 3 Name and address of one reference... ---.--------- 4 pate! 
at's $ - * 
our = Town 4 29th street 
way. : State : New York 
iS 
SFVFTTFISTESFITTS 
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[This illustration shows the Library of Poetry in photographic facsimile] 
Do some friend a good turn 


You have a friend to whom these 32 vols. will bring good cheer. They will be daily 
reminders of you if they stand on that friend’s shelves. We will place the Library on 
those shelves if you will send us $1 with your friend’s name and address, with the approval 
form filled out. And each of you shall have the Library of Poetry to enjoy before Christmas, 


And these are the poets 
Coleridge, Hood, Pope, Shelley, Keats, Moore, Milton, Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, Scott, Dante, Byron, 
Matthew Arnold, Wordsworth, Browning, E. B. Browning, Tennyson, Hemans, Lowell, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Swinburne, Rossetti, Kipling, Stevenson. 

The story of a well-made book : Type is clear and legible. Paper is an opaque white 
wove. Printing is black and clean-cut. Margins wide and well-proportioned. Format is 5? x 8 in., 
with an average thickness of 1} in. Cover materials area stout blue buckram and a smooth blue 
leather. Cover stamping is done in genuine gold. Top is gilded and edges trimmed. Lining 
papers show one of Sommer’s classical designs. Title-page design is a graceful drawing. Each 
_ volume has a frontispiece in color from one of the paintings made especially for this Library. 

The writings of each poet are prefaced with a critical and biographical introduction by these 
critics: B. Matthews, H. W. Mabie, R. Le Gallienne, E. Markham, Mrs. Meynell. 


And here is our offer 

Send us the form below completely filled out. We wil! deliver at your door, without any expense to you, 
the complete set of 32 vols. composing the Library of Poetry. You may hold the books 10 days on approvat. 
Then you will decide to keep them or to return them. If you want them send $1 on account. If you don’t 
want them send them back. 

If you would rather see a handsome booklet and set of specimen pages and portraits before ordering the 
Library on approval, write across the filled-out form the words ‘* information only” and send the form to us, 
Though free, these illustrated booklets are as valuable as if you paid something for them. 


PESEESESEESLEREEEEERESEESEL ESE ESS 
APPROVAL FORM . 
Please send me your Library of Poetry on approval 


We trust The 





ae for 10 days. I will then decide to accept it or to return . 
you it. If I accept it I will send you #1 on account at American 
you need not once. If I v4 not want it I will promptly consign = Home 

‘ case to you through the nearest express company. It *}. 
trust us. is understood that you are to pay charges both ways. Library 
We Ue 3 ee Company 
charges— (RRR el SS rc lls aA Laie Bancroft 





building 
Fifth ave. 


and 


you possess 
the books. 
That’s 


Home address 





Name and address of one reference 
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Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award 


OXFORD BIBLES 
Reference T E A c H E R S z Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 








Justissued! Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 
The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Aliso the 
Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated An ideal gift for a Sunday-school schol 


Recent Issues! Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb large-type edition. Reference—Concordance—Teachers 


s Each book of the Bible in a handy and beautiful volume, 
The New Centur. y Bible (Annoted) edited with introduction and notes in both authorized and 
revised versions. General Editor, WALTER F. ADENEY, M. A. 


The Oxford History of Music 


Vol. I. The Polyphonic Period. Part I. Method of Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. Woo.pripce, 
M.A. 8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00, 
Vol. III. The Music of the Seventeenth Century. By C. HuBpert H. Parry. vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 
In a review of Vol. 1 The Churchman says: “It is certain that the author has succeeded in giving to musical students 
wy far the most important as well as the most readable treatise on medizeval music that has appeared in the English 
nguage ”’ 
p pig E aaa of the clearest, best digested, and best fortified presentations of a difficult subject that is to be had,”’— 
. - 4r10une. 


Chr. Fr. Grieb’s Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages 


Tenth Edition, Rearranged, Revised, and Enlarged, with special regard to Pronunciation and Etymology, 
by ARNOLD SCHROER, Ph,.D., Professor of English Philology in the University of Freiburg, 1. B. In 
two volumes. Volume I, English-German, $4.50. Volume II, German-English, $4.00. 

















** A Phenomenon in Book-making.”’—New York Tribune. 


The Oxford India Paper Dickens 


Complete Edition in 17 volumes with over 600 illustrations 


CONTRAST WEIGHT AND MEASUREMENT 
WITH CORRESPONDING BOOKS 


Weight of Set [Space occupied 
Size in 20th Century . . . . 10lbs. 1 oz. | 10 5-8 in. 














Same Type—Same Contents 
Weight 


Sizein roth Century . . . . 6o0lbs. 8h0z. | 59 inches 














Beautifully Printed on the Famous Oxford India Paper 
in Long Primer Type 


Notes and Queries: ‘‘ We have tried the text with eyes no longer young, and find it a marvel of legibility, being cap- 
able of being read in almost any light ; and the book, fhanks to the paper, is a mere feather-weight. The char- 


a the illustrations is fairly preserved in the reductions, and these are indispensable to the full enjoyment of the 
novel,”’ 


From $1.25 per volume upward e 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, °*493,:itt Avenue, ¥- City 
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A highly entertaining story by the daughter of 
the Chief Justice of Louisiana. The cordial good 
feeling existing between the plantation negro and 
his old master’s children and grandchildren is 
charmingly portrayed, It also deals with the for- 
tunes and love affairs of the young master of the 
broken-down old home, and of his humor-loving 
sister. A true picture of Louisiana plantation life 
of to-day. 


Bayou Triste 
A Story of Louisiana 
By 
Josephine Hamilton Nicholls 
$7.50 


z2mo. Illustrated. 





It is unnecessary to reprint the scores of reviews 
of this volume, showing the critics’ appreciation of 
the beauty and charm of Mr. Litsey’s book. The 
reader falls at once under the spell of the pure and 
sweet spirit pervading it, and lives with Abner 
Stone that tranquil quiet life in Kentucky in the 
early sixties. To those who are weary of the bom- 
bast and fury of many modern novels, this book 
will come as a genuine relief. 


The Love Story of 
Abner Stone 


By 
Edwin Carlile Litsey 
Third Edition. 8vo, $1.20 net (postpaid $1.29) 





No better gift could be devised than a set of 
HoME THOUGHTS. 

** A book which every mother, wife, and daughter 
in the land should read.” — The Book Buyer. 
**Should find a place among the presents of all 
brides of our generations.”—Mai/ and Express. 
‘* The ‘Second Series’ are more beautiful and in- 
spiring, if possible, than the First."—. Y. Herald. 


Home Thoughts 
First and Second Series 
By “C” 

(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


Two vols., each, 12mo, $1.20 net (postpaid $7.30) 
The set ; cloth, $2.40 net ; half calf, $7.00 net 





‘A very delightful study of Lake Como as the 
birthplace of Pliny."~—Boston Transcript. ‘A 
volume that no student of classic literature or of 
history, and particularly no traveller, should fail to 
possess."—Book News. ‘* The illustrations are 
most attractive.”"—S¢, Paul Globe. . 


A World’s Shrine 
By 
Virginia W. Johnson 


z2mo. Illustrated. $1.20 net ( postpaid $1.30) 





This novel, just ready, shows remarkable strength 
in the individualization of character, and dexterity 
of literary handling. ‘‘ His work is superior to 
that of most modern realists.”—Zondon Chronicle. 


One’s Womenkind 
By 
Louis Zangwill 





‘*A truthful picture of what I saw in distant 
countries.” — Preface. Profusely illustrated by 
the author with pen-and-ink sketches, many full 
page, including eight colored illustrations. 





Twoon Their Travels 
By 
Mrs. Archibald R. Colquhoun 


Itustrated. $3.00 net 








Our catalogue free to any address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered in Edinburgh in 1901-1902 
By Wituram James, LL.D., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 


France and of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 


8vo, gilt top, $3.20 eZ. 


y mail, $3.40. 


: . Require and repay careful reading and will make an epoch, we believe, in the thinking of many. It clears 


away by its inductive study and statement in terms of psychology many difficulties of thought. 


” 


—Congregationalist and Christian World, Boston. 


Forms a perfect treasury of ill ions of the religi 


fessor James's brilliant comment.” —Christian Advocate. 


“ 








temperament in its various manifestations, with 





THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By Paut Fountain, author of “ The Great Deserts and Forests of North 

America.” 8vo, portrait and illustrations, $4.00. 

** Mr, Paul Fountain a few years ago wrote a volume on the great des- 
erts and forests of North America. He has spent some part of his life 
travelling over the length and breadth of the American Continents. As 
he travelled he filled Tis note-book with observations on the scenery and 
nature, South America was even less well known when he travelled in it 
than it now is, and so there is a touch of the pioneer in some of his 


chapters. ; 
THE PATH TO ROME 


By Hitrarre Be ttoc, late scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, author of 
“ The Life of Danton,” “ Paris,” ‘* Robespierre,” etc. With 80 illus- 
trations from drawings by the author. Crown 8vo, 464 pages, gilt top, 
net, $2.00. By mail, $2.20. 

“The only practical solution is to place this volume alongside of Lamb. 
and Stevenson on a shelf labelled ‘ Books of Delight.’ t must be 
counted among the most charming pieces of literature that have appeared 
for a long time.” —New York Times. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
GEORGE ELIOT, JANE AUSTEN 


Studies in their Works, By Henry H. Bonnewi. 8vo, 485 pages. Vet, 
2,00. By mail, $2.17. 
. Charlotte Bronté, (a) Her Realism, (b) Her Attitude towards Nature, 
(c) Her Passion. 
II. George Eliot, (a) Her Religion and Philosophy, (b) Her Art, (c) 
Her Sympathy ; Further Considered. 
III. Jane Austen, (a) Her Place, (b) Her Wonderful Charm. 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN OF 
THE LATER REPUBLIC 


The Gracchi, Sulla, Crassus, Cato, Pompey, Cesar 
By Cuartes Oman, M.A., author of ** A History of Greece,”’ etc. 
portraits and illustrations, Crown 8vo, pp. iv.+ 348. Net, $1.60. 
“*Every page of this brilliant book is worth reading, and we cannot wish 
a student better luck than to come across it before the austerity of the 
Germans has killed his interest in the history of Rome.’’— Spectator. 


. 


With 





By Stanley J. Weyman 
IN KINGS’ BYWAYS 


By Stantey J. WeyMan, author of “ A Gentle- 
man of France,’’ ** Count Hannibal,” etc., etc. 
With a Frontispiece by George Varian. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 

“The twelve stories are full of that 
romantic charm which he has communicated to 
his more elaborate works of historical fiction.” 

—New York Tribune. 


By Richard Bagot 
DONNA DIANA 


By Ricwarpv_ Bacort, author of “Casting of 
Nets,” ‘‘ A Roman Mystery,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Richard Bagot has followed the ** Casting 
of Nets,” and “* A Roman Mystery” with another 
study of- the complicated social and religious in- 
trigues which characterize certain circles of Rome. 
The plot of ** Donna Diana” turns on the strug- 
gle between a young Englishman who wishes to 
marry the heroine, and her relatives who desire 
to see her take the veil. Mr. Bagot describes the 
somnaetic and social life of Rome with: care and 

etail. 


By Andrew Lang 
THE DISENTANGLERS 


By ANDREW Lana. With7 full-page illustrations 
by H. $ 


J. Ford. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘*In the ‘ Disentanglers’ the author has sought 
to combine humor and fantasy with a satire of 
contemporary society. Two ingenious 

oung Englishmen - set up an agenc 
or the benefit of families, one member of whic 
seems to be in danger of making an undesirable 
marriage. In the series of strange cases which 
these practitioners of a new profession were called 
upon to settle there is both unity of theme and 
variety of humorous adventure.” 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. 
FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER 
By MRS. MAX MULLER 


other illustrations, 


With 6 portraits and other illustrations By mail, 9.64. 


in photogravure. 2 volumes, 8vo. 





Net, $6.00. Postage extra Stacey. 


TON and verses by Bertua Upton. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 


By H. 
By mail, $1.76. Uniform with ‘‘ The Violet Fairy Book,’’ etc. 


THE GOLLIWOGGQ’S AIR-SHIP With colored pictures 


Edited by AnprEw Lane. 
With 8 colored plates and 44 
J. Ford. Crown 8vo, gilt edges. Net, $1.60. 


by FLorence K. Up- 
Oblong 4to, boards. Net, $1.50. 


THE BURGES LETTERS 4 Record of Child Life in 


ixties. By Epna LvaLt. 


With colored plate and 8 other full-page illustrations by Walter S. 
Crown 8vo. 3 i 


Net, 90 cents. 'y mail, $1.00. 








JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY 


By Anprew Lanc. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in color. 


* 
the 


* Gowrie Conspiracy ’’ (1600), and on its sequel in the a 


2 photogravure portraits, and other illustrations. 


** This book tries to throw new light, from cametrnraty manuscripts hitherto unpublished, on the unsolved problem of 
air of Logan of Restalrig in 1608-1609. 


8vo, $5.00, 
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bye Ato THE WOODS by Charles 


No book of 


WOOD» 



















POLK | rte Stas | ated 
(60,000 copies sold) William J. Lo ng ead, 


Large sq. 12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. $1.50 net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
BEASTS OF <= | FOWLS OF xo 
on THE FIELD | <-> THE AIR 


Large sq. 12mo. 344 pages. | A companion volume to 
Beautifully bound and | “Beasts of the Field.” 
illustrated # # # $1.75 | 322 pages # # # $1.75 


Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 


Ginn & Company, Publishers, 29 Beacon St., Boston 


























































ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS 





“ A book of unique character most charmingly written.” “A story to be read.”—N. Y. Times. 
The Mediterranean: A Maid of Many Moods 
Its Storied Cities and Venerable Ruins By VIRNA SHEARD,. A delightful bit of fiction 


in which the author has made the merry days 
of Shakespeare alive and real.’ 12mo, cloth. 
Illustrated by J. E. McBurney. Net, $1.25. 
(Postage, 11 cents.) 


By J. T. BONNEY, etc. 20 full-page photogra- 
vures and a map. Crown $vo, $3. oo. Three- 
are levant, $6.00. 


. 


“ Enjoyable and inspiring.”—Trenton Times. A delightful holiday gift book. 
The Builders of the Republic | Ghetto Silhouettes 
By Makcuesita A. H i Best th By DAVID WARFIELD. Stories from the daily 
pod enty-five 2 nat Aeneti ce A an reg saad q life of the famous East Side of New York. Large 
is indebted for the United States. 12mo, illus- 12mo, illustrated, net, $1.25. (Postage, 14 cents.) 


trated, cloth, net, $2.00. (Postage, 22 cents.) Richard Henry Stoddard said: “ The most remarkable book 
of its kind since the publication of ‘ The Knickerbocker 


Complete Historical Works o a 

Julia Pardoe t American Authors in Their Homes 
Marie De Medici, Queen of France; The Court Authors of our Day in Their Homes 
and Reign of Francis I., King of France; Anew two-volume set, bound uniform. Edited 
Louis the XIV., and Court of France in the by FRANCIS W. HALSEY, with illustrations of 
Seventeenth Century. their libraries, homes, etc. 12mo, net, $2.50. 
A Library Edition in nine volumes, including (Postage, 22 cents.) Three-quarters Levant, 
index, $13.50. Three-quarters Levant, $27.00. net, $5.00. 
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Illustrated General 








Illustrated Juvenile 











Heroines of Poetry 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD 
Author of ‘‘ Wagner’s Heroes,” ‘‘ Wagner's Hero- 


Illustrated with ten full-page line Drawings and 










ines,” etc. 


Cover-design 
‘By HENRY OSPOVAT 


I2mo. 


Price $1.50 net 





Dream Days 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 
Author of ‘‘ The Golden Age,” ‘‘ Pagan Papers,” 
‘* The Headswoman,” etc. 
Illustrated with ten Photogravures, Title-page, 
Tail-pieces, End-papers, and Cover-design 
By MAXFIELD PARRISH 
| Square 8vo. Price $2.50 net 
Uniform with *‘ The Golden Age,” by the same 
author and artist 








With Napoleon at 


St. Helena 


Beinc A Diary OF Dr. JOHN STOKOE 


NAVAL SURGEON 
By PAUL FREMAUX 


Illustrated with Facsimiles, Portraits, etc. 


some decorative Cover 


I2mo. 


Price $1.50 net 


A Romance of the 
Nursery 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 


Illustrated with eight full-page Drawings, Title- 
page, and Cover-design 


| By K. M. ROBERTS 


12mo. Price $1.25 net 








Persian Children of the 





Royal Family 


By WILFRID SPARROY 


Profusely illustrated with half-tone cuts from photo- 


graphs. 


8vo. 


Handsomely bound 


Price $3.50 net 


Ingoldsby Legends; or, 
Mirth and Marvels 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esquire 
A new edition, illustrated with over a hundred 
Drawings, Head- and Tail-pieces, Initial 
Letters, and Cover-design 
By HEBERT COLE 
8vo. Price $1.50 
Uniform with ‘* Gulliver's Travels,” illustrated by 
the same artist. 8vo. $150 








Man Visible and Invisible 


By C. W. LEADBEATER 


Author of ‘Invisible Helpers,” ‘‘ The Christian 
Creed,” ‘‘ The Astral Plane,” etc, 


Illustrated in colors 


8vo. 


Price $2.50 net 


Round the World to 
Wympland 
By EVELYN SHARP 
Illustrated with full-page Drawings, Title-page, 
and Cover-design 
By ALICE B. WOODWARD 
12mo. $1.25 net 
By the same author, with colored illustrations :— 
‘*Wymps,” ‘‘ All the Way to Fairyland,” 
‘* The Other Side of the Sun” 
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JOHN LANE’S BEST 











Some New Fiction 


Poetry and Belles-Lettres 








Love with Honour 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT 
Author of ‘‘ The Column” (18,000), 
Decorative cover. tI2mo. $1.50 


The London Times: ‘‘The book contains some ex- 
quisite pi of life, hed with real poetry. Has many 
pages of originality and charm, and should not be missed by 
any one who keeps an eye on the English novel,” 


The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON 
Author of ‘‘ They that Took the Sword” 








_ Decorative cover. Large r2mo. $1.20 net 


The N.Y. Tribune: ‘** A striking situation treated with 
A group of Americans very lifelike and 


ability. . . 
epection 


The Just and The Unjust 


: By RICHARD BAGOT 
Author of *‘ Casting of Nets,” ‘‘ A Roman 
Mystery,” etc, 
$1.50 


‘* The novel deserves the highest 





I2mo, 
The Baltimore Sun: 


; Lowell’s 
Early Prose Writings 


Preface by Dr. Epwarp E. HALE, of Boston 
Introduction by WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


Frontispiece portrait and decorative title-page 
Boards. 1t2mo. $1.20 net 
*,* Order first edition at once 





Walt Whitman’s Poetry 
A Study and a Selection 
By EDMOND HOLMES 
Author of ‘‘ What is Poetry?” ‘* The Silence of 
Love,” etc. 
Square 12mo. $1.25 net 


Littan Wuitinc: “ The entire book is one finely critical 
and appreciative, which offers to those unfamiliar with him 
the most perfect of introductions and initiations.” 


Terrors of the Law 


Being the Portraits of Three Lawyers, the Original 
Weir of Hermiston, *‘ Bloody Jeffries,” and 
‘*The Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie” 

By FRANCIS WATT 
With three photogravure portraits 
16mo. Price $1.25 net 








Pral among the realiatic covele of cheday vt ‘ake high || Uniform with the ey so The Law's Lumber 
oom 
Luck o’ Lassendale Poems 


_ By LORD IDDESLEIGH 
Author of ‘* Belinda Fitzwarren” 
I2mo. $1.50 


The Boston Transcrift: ‘* Pleasant reading for lighter 
hours.” 


By MARY OLCOTT 

t2mo, Price $1.00 net 
The Brooklyn Eagle: ‘* Here are poems inspired by the 
mystery of life, the wonder and banty of ee wok the 


tragedies of. experience, the insatiable hunger for an ideal 
good. She is as much artist as poet.” 





The Lady Paramount 
By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of ‘The Cardinal's Snuff-box” (85,000), 
‘** Grey Roses,” ‘* Comedies and Errors,” etc. 
55th Thousand, $1.50 
The N. Y. Tribune: “A novel which one cannot help 


I2mo. 





enjoying.” 
The Story of Eden . 


By DOLF WYLLARDE 
Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50 
very 


The Brookiyn Eagle: “A brilliant novel . . . 
entertaining, frank, and unaffected.” 














The Triumph of Love 
By EDMOND HOLMES 
Author of ‘‘ The Silence. of Love,” etc. 

Square t2mo, Price $1.25 net 


This is a sonnet sequence, published uniform with 
the author's ““ The Silence of Love” 


Later Lyrics 


By JOHN B. TABB 
Square 24mo. Price $1.00 net 
Uni form with the author's ‘‘ Poems” and ‘‘ Lyrics” 
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XMAS GIFTS 


BOOKS OF 
VALUE 


PARIS, PAST 
AND PRESENT 
By Henry HAYNIE 


This history of the Capital of Eu- 
rope, as Paris is often called, is a 
work wherein every page is full of 
thought, and is admirably written by 
an American who lived in France 
for twenty years. Itis a work which 
gives a complete and graphic account 
of Paris from its earliest moments to 
the present time. 
Readers, when they have finished 
with this work, will know more of 
the religious, political, social, moral, 
economical, intellectual, and artis- 
tic life of Paris than they ever knew before, or can pos- 
sibly learn from any other similar publication. 
Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photogravures ‘and half- 
tone engravings. 
Two vols., 8vo, gilt tops, boxed, #et, $4.00. Postpaid, $4.32. 
Same, three-quarters crushed levant, boxed, met, $8.00. 








THE LIFE OF 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


By Harry A. SPURR 


Part I. of the work is devoted to the career of Dumas from his 
birth to his manhood and fame. Part II. deals with the charac- 
ter ofthe man. Part III. deals briefly with the plays and gives 
much attention to the romances—their origin, merit, and authen- 
ticity, with illustrative anecdotes concerning the more notable 
books. Part IV. comprises a defense of Dumas against the 
charges generally brought against him, with an attempt at an ap- 
—— of his genius. . 

ne volume, octavo, with numerous portraits, etc., gilt top, #e?, 

$2.00, Postpaid, $2.15. 


BISMARCK AND KAISER WILHELM I. 


Letters Between 
Edited by Horst Koni 


These letters extend from 1852, wher Wilhelm I. was still a 
prince, to 1887. They cover a wide variety of subjects, but the 
_ portion of them has to do with the political questions of 
the day. 
With portraits and with letters in facsimile from the Em- 
eror to Bismarck, and vice versa. 
wo volumes, 8vo, cloth, well printed and bound, gilt tops, net, 
$4.00. Postpaid, $4.40. 
Same, three-quarters crushed levant, gilt tops, boxed, #e#, $8.00. 


THE STORY OF DU BARRY 


By JAMES L. ForD 


An important and interesting account of the last of the 
“oneens of the left hand,” and of the production of David 
Belasco’s great play, by Mr. Ford, who has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the period of Louis XV. 

The illustrations, decorations, typography, binding, etc., are the 
finest ever shown in any such Tock. There are fifty-five half- 
tone engravings and six photogravures after Byron’s photographs. 
These pve a complete series of pictures of the play. donee of 
them also reproduce the unique stage properties used in the play. 
8yo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, wet, $2.00. Postpaid, $2.20. 





BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 


SrxTeentu Epition 
THE 
LAST AMERICAN 


By JoHN A. MITCHELL 


Author of “Amos Judd,” ett, - 
Anamusing and satirical account 
of the adventures of a party of — 
Persian explorers among the ruins . 
America in the year 2951 A.D. . 
The special features of this Edition’ 
de Luxe are eight full-page illustra- 
tions in COLORS by F. W. Read, 
made under the supervision of Mr. 
Mitchell. In addition there are 
decorations by Alfred D. Blashfield, 
and all of Mr. Mitchell’s own illus- 
trations, with few exceptions, are shown. The: typographical 
part of the work has been done anew in the best manner, and 
the printing and binding are especially attractive. 
One of the most beautiful presentation books published during 
the year, with a most striking cover. 
zamo, cloth, . ‘ é ° « 





“ i $r.s0 





SON! 
or, The Wisdom of «« Uncle Eph,”’ the 
Modern Yutzo 


By LORD GILHOOLEY 
Each of the aphorisms in t!:e book is introduced by the word 
“*Son !” as coming from te lips of Uncle Eph. 
Printed on tobacco paper and with a binding of blue denim 
with roughened edges. 
With frontispiece, decorative borders, etc., 12mo, wef, 80 cents. 
Postpaid, 88 cents. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
A new play by the author of ‘‘ The Triumph of Death,” ‘“The 
Flame of Life,”’ etc. 
It is a magnificently spectacular play, and made a great success 
when pecan by Duse on her tour of this country. 
Translated by Arthur Symons. Illustrated, 16mo, half cloth, 
net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10. 


GOOD FICTION 


The River. The strongest novel Eden Phillpotts has ever 
written. r2mo,cloth . ; . : = 4 - $2.50 
Wolfville Nights. The third of Mr. Lewis’s inimitable 
books on Western life. The best work of its kind since Bret 
Harte. 12mo, cloth i : a » . $1.50 
A Woman Ventures. A new novel by that brilliant 
young writer, David Graham Phillips, with a picture of the 
newspaper woman as she really is. 12mo, cloth ; + $.50 
Come with Me into Babylon. A romance of the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, by Josiah M. Ward, that contains a love 
story of uninterrupted interest. 1z2mo, cloth . P - $1.50 
A Daughter of Raasay. A love story of the mad days 
when the Stuarts made their last desperate attempt to regain the 
throne of England. 12mo, cloth : ‘ ; $ 

Tom Moore. An unhistorical romance by Theodore Burt 
Sayre. With unusually effective illustrations. 1zmo, cloth. $1.50 
The Garden of Lies. a story rid Justus Miles Forman, 
as exciting as any r of the Middle Ages, but the scene is 
laid in modern Paris. 12mo, cloth ¢ 4 ‘ $1.50 
Penruddock of the White Lambs. a thrilling ro- 


mance of the time of Cromwell, by one of the greatest living au- 
thorities on that time, Samuel H. Church, 12mo,cloth . $1.50 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent to any address on application. Mention The Critic. 


‘FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7 East 16th St., NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








$1.50. 
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| XMAS GIFTS | ,,,f0% 


ILDREN 





THE AMERICAN 
DIARY OF A 
JAPANESE GIRL 


By Miss MornInG GLory 


“A modern Japanese girl gives her 
‘ cat alph America. Mes i Morn- 
Gloryis quaint, romantic, simple, 
aod hay at once, She writes wich 
grace and distinction of 
or o yf ag her to be an artist 
true,to the traditions ete 
Beautifully illustrated by the well- 
known Fapanese artist, Genjiro 
Yeto. ar Fy > vp hay rs, 
a@ num 2 pa, “tone 
how. Sound 





engravii and Yapanese borders in yellow with 
ass-cloth back and — - gold sides. 
vO, inane se .. net, $x. 60. meet: $1.75 


—_— 


LOVE, LAURELS, AND LAUGHTER 
By BEATRICE HANSCOM 
A collection of light lyrical nine gag written to please every 


The seventy or more graceful poems gathered together under this 
decidedly Maiginal title have mostly appeared in the gg 
in Life, in Puck, and in other ae periodicals 

Hanscom has a light touch and a good ear; her metre is seleats 
ew are musical and contain original ideas very neatly 


ws 
Printed on good and daintily bound, with a frontispiece in 
two colors by wilitam J. —_— ut, 4 

z2mo, clo’ net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.10 


THE MISHAPS OF AN AUTOMOBILIST 


By De Witr CLINTON FAs 


With twelve full- rpage plates in colors, showing the comical acci- 
dents that often inthe to the automobilist and laughable inci- 
dents connected with them. They are accompanied and explained 
by humorous verses by M. J. Moses. There are also twelve little 
pictures, sequels to the larger ones, showing the amusing results 
of the accidents. 

Oblong, 4to, boxed . ‘ ° 


A GUEST BOOK 


Arranged by FLORENCE L. SAHLER 


net, $1.00. Postpaid, $1.12 


A novelty for the amusement of guests at luncheon and 
dinner. 

This unique little guest book consists of a number of blank 

with a distorted sig at the head of each, such as “* Spare the 


Pen and Spoil the Pig,” etc. Underneath each provegh is a 
space, and t obey, a0 is expected to shut his eyes and draw a com- 
pee picture o sign his name underneath. 

blong, quarto, ; . net, 8ocents, Postpaid, 90 cents 





THE TREASURE SEEKERS 


By E, NEsBIT 


A new edition ve the charming book for children by the author 
* The Wouldbegoods,”’ etc. 


It concerns the nies of the Bastable children, the same char- 


acters that a peared in ** The Wouldbegoods.’’* ‘With numerous 
illustrations oe rdon Browne. 
zamo, cloth . Oe ae ‘ “ F $r.50 





RED FOLK AND 
WILD FOLK 


Illustrated by 
Epwimxy W. DEMING 
Text by 
THERESE O. DEMING 


Edwin Ww. Deming’s pisures E 
show the little Indian people in 
their happy forest homes, with 
their animal playfellows. 

The stories are taken from the 
old Indian folk-lore, most of 
them having been received di- 
rectly from She Indians by the 
author, Therese O. Deming. 

With 12 pictures in colors oF 24 half-tone a a by Mr. 
Deming, the greatest American painter of Indian life. 

gto, cloth, cover in colors net, $1.60. Postpaid, $1.78 





CHILDREN OF THE WILD 
LITTLE BROTHERS OF THE WEST 


Each of these books contains just half the pictures and text con- 
tained in the volume “ Red Folk and Wild Potk.” 
Each, 4to, cloth, cover in colors, wet, $1.00. Postpaid, $z.12 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


The True Story of the Real Mary and the 


Real Lamb 


of this poem is most delightfully told by Mary herself 
iss Fannie M. Dickerson, an instructor in the South 
Lancaster Academy, which is located near the scene of the story. 

The book is very p' easingly illustrated by original pen-drawings 
of the scenes of the story by Alvin Owen. 
qto,cloth .  . . “ net, $1.00, Postpaid, $1.10 


The sto 





FAIRY TALES 


By H. L. BRAEKSTAD 
From the Swedish of BaRoN G. DJURKLOU 
These Swedish folk- and fairy-tales have been hitherto quite 
unknown to lovers of folk-lore outside Sweden. With numerous 
jictures by ieee met illustrators. 
Bo, cloth net, $1.20, Postpaid, $1.36 


YOUNG GEORGE 


A very interesting book for children, with numerous 

yg and in colors by Miss Edith Farmiloe. 
pictures, 
te cloth . 


ictures in 
story told 


net, $1.20, Postpaid, $2.35 


DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Tue Story oF LittLE Biack MINGO. 
BANNERMAN, 
THE Bap Mrs. GINGER. By Miss AprLeTon. 
LrtrLE PEOPLE. An Alphabet. By Henry Maver. 
Each 32mo, illustrated . . met, 40 cts, Postpaid, 45 cts. 


CALENDARS 


One hundred and seventy-five varieties of calend the finest 
_ ever offered. All ee shapes, and styles. Artistic as well 

by the best modern artists. 
Send for catalogue. 


By Heien 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


A Descriptive Catalogue sent to any address on application. 


Mention The Critic 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 
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IN ENGLAND 


EIGHT REVIEWS 































IN AMERICA 


ONE REVIEW 





Maghty-cighth Year. tre Tyiwex mii milo deertmine ager. Vol. 175: No. 4. 





‘THR 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REVIEW 








Lompos Pane 
‘Wi. DEINEMANS, 91 Bedford &, W. C. _ BRENTANO®, 37 Avenes de POpéen. 
Single Number, 50c. Pablished Monthiy. Per Annum, @5. 


It is the ONLY Monthly Review published in the United 


States, and has a circulation equal to that of all the English 
Reviews combined. 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 
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The | 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


for 1903 





FROM THE “ACADEMY,” LONDON 


Though possibly the general public may not have 
noticed it, one of the principal journalistic phenomena 
of thelast year or two has been a rejuvenescence, a quicken- 
ing, a tendency to note the time of day, on the part of 
the monthly reviews. No doubt the appearance of Mr. 
Murray’s new and stately organ had something to do 
with this movement in England; but it was not confined 
to England. The second youth of the North American 
Review, as conducted by Mr. Harvey, has been worth 
watching, and has indeed been watched to some practical 
purpose by English editors of established: ponderosity. 











During the year 1903, the “ North American Review” will 
be stronger, no less authoritative, and more alert than ever 
before. Its pages contain the final utterance, from every 
view-point, upon every momentous subject. 

Subscription rates: $5.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1903 
North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Magazine ($4), $8 
North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Weekly ($4) . $8 
North American Review ($5) and Harper’s Bazar ($1) . . $5 
ADDRESS 


North American Review, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER for 





NEW or RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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(Good only while present edition lasts) 


The Critic 


Is the best American guide for the book-buyer—each book is 
reviewed by a specialist; and no other American publication 
has so large or so eminent a staff of reviewers. , 

THE Critic is the best illustrated of all the literary publi- 
cations. THE Critic is one of the best printed periodicals 
in the United States. Our subscribers are kind enough to 
assure us that THE Critic is the most valuable, the most en- 
tertaining, the most authoritative of the literary magazines. 
Whether this is true or not, THE Critic for 1903 will be better 
than ever before. 


Public Opinion 


Is a weekly ‘“ news-of-the-world” magazine; whatever of im- 
portance is done or said by mankind is presented weekly in 
Pusiic Opinion. In it you receive 1000 selected illustrations, 
and 1700 pages of the best of what appears in leading daily, 
weekly, and monthly publications the world over. A complete 
chronicle of human endeavor and accomplishment, always 
fresh, concise, and fair. (Regular price 10 cents a copy, or 
$3.00 a year.) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 
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The Critic yr), Public Opinion (yr, 
The Pocket Irv ing (Twelve volumes) 


$2.00 


DOWN 


All comprising 


7000 pages 


for only st 


$1 a month 


The Pocket Irving is an exquisite handy-volume set of Irving’s 


Belles-Lettres, handsomely bound in maroon 
ribbed silk, gold stamped on side and back. Over 4000 pages of clear, beautiful type 
on good quality paper. The set is an ornament to any library shelves or reading table. 

“They are the most lovable little books, each as light in the hand as a rose leaf, 
and bewitching to the eye with its clear type and delicate binding.” — Zhe Critic, 


Titles: 
KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY SKETCH-BOOK 


OF NEW YORK TALES OF A TRAVELLER 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL THE ALHAMBRA 
CRAYON MISCELLANY WOLFERT’S ROOST 





Tue Critic and Pusiic Opinion have bought the entire remainder of this 
elegant edition, which cannot be bought through the trade for less than four 
times the amount asked for in this offer. 











This is, without exception, the most remarkable value ever offered in a similiar proposition, and yet, 
to insure you absolutely from disappointment, we make the following guarantee. If you find the volumes 
unsatisfactory, you may return them within two days of receipt, and we will refund your MONEY. 


$2 down and $1 a month 


Send $2 (with the following coupon signed), and we will place your name on the regular subscription 
list of THE Crivic (regular price $2.00), and PusLic OPINION (regular price $3.00), and will send, delivery 
paid in the United States, the Pocket Irving, 12 volumes, or you may send $6.00 with order and close the 
transaction. 





Cut out and sign this coupon 





The Critic Co., 27 W. 23d St., New York 


_ Enclosed $2, for which send me The Pocket Irving, 12 vols., and place my name on the regular subscription 
list of Tue Critic and of Pustic Opinion for one year. I agree to send, further, $1 a month for five mon in 
payment for the books and the periodicals. Volumes to be your property until fully paid for. 
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Putnam’s Notes on New Books 





Famous Families of — A Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches of Families 
New York. whose Names have been Associated with the History of the 


City of New York, and whose Representatives in Successive 
Generations have been Identified with the Development of the Nation. By Mar- 
GHERITA ARLINA Hamm. With Thirty-six Photogravure Plates and over Two Hundred 
Illustrations. Half vellum, net $15.00; Full morocco, $25.00; Full crushed levant, 


$45.00. 


These sumptuous volumes may be considered as presenting the authoritative ; 
records of the families, records which constitute also a most important contribution to } 


the history of the City itself. 


The endeavor has been made to sum up in a picturesque way the achievements of & 
those who have built the metropolis, and includes, therefore, the names not only of the 


pure-blooded Knickerbockers, but the Huguenots, and the later arriving New Eng- 
landers. 


This group of men represents more than the history of the City, or even of the & 


Empire State, as nearly every family produced men who were important factors in the 
creation and developmentof thenation, and wereinfluential in shaping international affairs. 
Apart from the historic importance of the material, it will be found to possess that 


individual interest that always attaches to authentic personal narratives of distinctive } 


careers. 

The text has been. carefully revised under the instructions of the present repre- 
sentatives of the families concerned, and with the courteous co-operation of certain 
members of those families who have given their personal labor to the task. 


The illustrations, of which there are nearly 200, have been selected, as far as % 
possible, with the co-operation of the present representatives of the families, and include 


nothing that does not possess historic authenticity. These illustrations comprise por- 
traits, views of buildings, representations of seals, facsimiles of documents, etc. 

The families whose names are presented comprise the following: Astor, Barclay, 
Beekman, Breevort, Clinton, Cornell, Cruger, Delafield, De Lancey, De Peyster, Duane, 
Duer, Fish, Gardiner, Hamilton, Hoffman, Jay, King, Kip, Lawrence, Lewis, Living- 


ston, Morris, Osgood, Potter, Rapalje, Remsen, Renwick, Roosevelt, Rutgers, Schermer- 


horn, Schuyler, Smith, Stuyvesant, Tappen, Van Buren, Van Cortlandt, Van Cott, 
Vanderbilt, Van Rensselaer, Van Siclen, Wendell. 


William Morris. Poet, Craftsman, Socialist. By ExisaBeTH LuTHER Cary, 


Author of ‘‘ The Rossettis,’’ ‘‘ Robert Browning,’’ ‘‘ Tenny- 2 


son,’ etc. 8°. With Thirteen Photogravures, and Twenty-four Half-Tone Illustra- 
tions and one Colored Plate. Net, $3.50. 


William Morris, of active, varied, and interesting life, has been the subject of Q 
several biographies, written from different points of view. Nevertheless, there is room & 
for an account that gathers together the chief facts of his life in a condensed form and 
connects them with comment and criticism of an informing character. Miss Cary’s } 


earlier works proved that she possesses a keen critical sense and an attractive style. In 


). the present work she emphasises the essential unity of purpose underlying the numerous : 
Y and diverse pursuits in which Morris was engaged, and seeks to distinguish the peculiar { 


and enduring qualities by which his genius was marked. 
‘* There is, perhaps,”’ 


autobiographic as Rossetti’s always was, his painting and designing were not the ex- 


pression of a personal mood as was the case with Burne-Jones; But no one of his 


special time and group gave himself more fully or more freely for others: No one con- 


tributed more generously to the public pleasure and enlightenment. No one tried { 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 





says Miss Cary, ‘‘no single work by William Morris that } 
stands out as a ‘masterpiece in evidence of his individual genius. He was not impelled . 
to give peculiar expression to his own personality. His writing was seldom emotionally 
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) In City Tents. How to Find, Furnish, and Keep a Small Home on Slender 


) other large city, and who may be under the necessity of maintaining that home ona X 


y janitor. The concluding chapter is entitled ‘‘ Confidential with Madame.’’ This 
5 chapter will delight the husbands, as in addition to recommending, wherever practic- 


) the poor man is tired, a nap after dinner must not be frowned upon. While the book 
‘| is eminently practical, it is lighted up here and there with many a bright saying that 


The Boys of A Story for Young People. By Rosert LeicuTon. Iilus- 
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with more persistent effort first to create and then to satisfy a taste for the possible best 
in the lives and homes of the people. He worked toward this end in so many directions 
that a lesser energy than his must have been dissipated and a weaker purpose rendered 
impotent. His tremendous vitality saved him from the most humiliating of failures, 
the failure to make good extravagant promise. He never lost sight of the result in the 
endeavor, and his discontent with existing mediocrity was neither formless nor empty. 
It was the motive power of all his labor; he was always trying to make everything » 

‘something different from what it was,’ ’ and this instinct was, alike for strength and 
weakness, says his chief biographer, ‘‘ of the very essence of his nature.” To tell the 
story of his life is to write down the record of dreams made real, of nebulous theories 
brought swiftly to the test of experiment, of the spirit of the. distant past reincarnated 
in the present. But, as with most natures of similar mould, the man was greater than 
any part of his work, and even greater than the sum of it all. He remains one of the 
not-to- be-forgotten figures of the nineteenth century, so interesting was he, so impres- 
sive, so simple-hearted, so nearly inadequate to the great tasks he set himself, so well 
beloved by his companions, so useful, despite his blunders, to society at large.’’ 

One reviewer says of the book: ‘‘ Every art known to the modern publisher has 
been exercised to make this work beautiful and artistic. It is one of the finest produc- 
tions of the year, and while its beauty may tend to attract attention to the book that it 
would not otherwise receive, its good qualities justify everything that can be said for it.’ 





Means. By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, author of ‘‘First 

Aid to the Young Housekeeper,’’ ‘‘ The Chafing-Dish Supper,”’ etc. 16°, Net, $1.00. 
By mail, $1.10. 

Any one confronted with the problem of finding a home in New York or in any 


small income, will find this little volume of material aid. Mrs. Herrick is already well 
known as a friend of the housekeeper, as she has published several works of practical 
value. This is not strange, as she is the daughter of ‘* Marion Harland ”’ (Mrs. Ter- 
hune), whose cook-book is to be found in many thousand homes throughout the country. 
Mrs. Herrick knows her subject thoroughly, and gives helpful suggestions on almost 
every conceivable thing to be considered in the matter of the household. The volume 
covers such subjects as furnishing and decorating, current expenses and general econo- 
mies, marketing, how to get along with a servant (she sounds the warning not to expect 
one maid to do the work of three or four), how to manage without a servant, clothes, 
cheap amusements, and other such problems, including how to be happy ‘with the 


able, the making of a den for him, Mrs. Herrick even goes so far as to say that .in case 
takes it out of the list of dry domestic economics. 


Waveney. trated by Gorpon Browne. Net, $ . By mail, $ 

This vivid picture of life at an English siennsionsi insti- 
tution is sure to be found good reading for American youth, whose notions of that form 
of existence are chiefly gained from ‘‘ ‘Tom Brown.’ 


It is a good story, and is certain to interest boys. The fun and trouble that the 
American boy had in this English school will be certain to interest the young readers, 
and there is a touch of trageny t in the story which brings out the manly character of the 
hero. 
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New Books 





Sonnets from the By ELIzABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illus- 
Portuguese. trated in Color by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. 12°, With 50 

Designs in Color, Cloth, $2.00; Half leather, $2.50; Full 
red leather, $3.00; Full vellum, $3.50; Satin, $4.00. 

It is seldom that masterpieces of poetry have been illuminated and interpreted by 
line and color so thoroughly and délicately in harmony with the spirit of the singer as 
is the case with this edition of Mrs. Browning’s exquisite love poems. 

While there is sufficient justification for a new edition of these famous sonnets in 
the charm and grace of their poetic fancy, the chief feature of this particular edition 
is the series of exquisite colored illustrations and decorations made by Miss Margaret 
Armstrong. 

The book is harmonious throughout, and is noteworthy for the excellence of its 
color-printing. 


Illustrations to the By Witi1amM Buake. Reproduced in photogravure from the 
Book of Job. original etchings and in the same size as the originals. Folio 
boards. Net, $4.00. 

Of the limited edition prepared, a portion has been secured for the. American 
market. This series of designs represents the most noteworthy productions of the 
famous artist. The designs have never before been reproduced in the size of the 
originals, or in any such manner as would give an adequate impression of the force and 
power of the artist’s work. Copies of the original are now very scarce, and fetch 

100.00 or more. 

Speaking of the re-issue, the London Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘ By the issue of this 
exact and most beautiful facsimile, the publishers have added another to their list of 
services in the cause of the best art and letters. One of the most welcome re- 
productions of our time.”’ 


Lavender and Old By. MyrtLe Reep, Author of ‘‘ Love Letters of a Musician,”’ 
Lace. ‘*The Spinster Book,’’ etc. 12°. Cloth. Net $1.50; Red 

leather, net $2.00; Gray ooze leather, net $2.50; Lavender 
silk, net $3.50. 

Whatever Miss Reed writes seems to be certain of success. Her Love Letters of a 
Musician, the happy sequel as shown in Later Love Letters of a Musician, and that clever 
volume entitled Ze Spinster Book, have won for her hosts of friends. The Love Letters 
were characterized by a style that was as beautiful as the story they told, and, in the 
opinion of one reviewer, ‘‘ formed a contribution to the lover’s literatnre of the world 
aS precious as Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese, and hardly less poetic.’’ 
The Spinster Book was described as ‘‘ a gem; delightfully witty, delightfully humorous, 
delightfully cynical, delightfully sane, and, above all, delightfully spontaneous.’’ 

In Lavender and Old Lace, Miss Reed combines the excellence of her earlier works. 
There is the same exquisite style and true sentiment as shown in the Love Letters, and 
there is the same wit and humor and spontaneity as were shown in Zhe Spinster Book. 
It has been spoken of as ‘‘ One of the prettiest, sweetest, and quaintest of old-fashioned 
love stories,—a story that brings smiles and tears to the reader who likes tenderness and 
truth in quiet guise rather than in the dramatic intensity that makes the pulses throb 
with excitement.”’ 

There is no need to tell the story; it is very simple, but very delightful,—it is too 
dainty, too delicious for analysis. It is the kind of a book that one reads and tells 
one’s friends to read without feeling bound to give any reason for so doing, knowing 
that it will be enjoyed. 

Like all of Miss Reed’s books, the mechanical setting is such that their charm is 
enhanced. 
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MASTERPIECES oF SCIENCE 
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Balance 50 
cents a month 
fortwelve 
months 
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Allowing for the Magazine subscription, this Great Christmas offer gives you the books at one-third their prices, 
and in 50 cent payments at that. : 










Great Scientists Represented Vol. IV.—Explorers. 


in Masterpieces of Science 


Charles Wilkes, 
Vol. 1—The Skies and the Earth 


Richard A. Proctor, Simon 


ustin Winsor, Lewis and 
larke, Zebulon Pike, 


Clarence 


King, John Powell. 


Newcomb, Charles Young 

George iles, Sir Charles Vol. V.—Health and Healing. 
Lyell, Nathaniel S. Shaler, Sir James Paget, Sir J. R. 
Thomas Huxley. Bennett, P. Geddes; J. Ar- 















Vol. I1.—Invention and Discovery 
Benjamin Franklin, Mich- 


ael Faraday, Joseph Hen e 
Niexander Belt Count — 
Rumford, George Stephen- 
son. Vol. VI.—Mind. 

ohn Fiske 

Vol. Ill. —The Naturalist as In- rancisGa 
terpreter and Seer Hudson, O. W 

Charles Darwin, Alfred R. Henry Mau 
Wallace, Leland Howard, Carpenter. 






SET of books more fascinating and helpful to alert, ambitious Americans than 
these convenient and tasteful volumes has not before been offered. They enable 
readers to think as well as live in the twentieth century. The recent triumphs 
of invention, discovery and exploration are narrated by the men who won them. 

These books enable a reader who has neither a telescope nor a microscope at hand to 
learn of the revelations of these scientists. This is the golden age of science, a time of 
creative energy, broadening horizons, new revolutionary truth—an age which the race for 
centuries to come will esteem great and memorable as the epoch of Pericles, Augustus 
or Elizabeth, 
Do you wish to be of this age, to have your children a conscious part of it? This 
brilliant record of the greatest scientific achievements is the best aid yet devised to enable 
the reader to understand the new world, ourtwentieth century world, with its telephones, 
telegraphs, cameras, its wonders of medical discovery and new understanding of nature. 
I timely monthly survey of politics, literature, art; its history of the month, by 
Dr. ALBERT SHAW; its hundred pictures of current interest in each number; its 

reviews and summaries of the most notable articles in all the other important maga- 
zines of the world; its foreign news, book reviews, and cartoon history of the month— 


that its subscription list has grown to a point never before approached by any maga- 
zine of the sort. 


We offer the entire set to two-year subscribers to the Review of Reviews at just one-third 











HE Review of Reviews is, like the Masterpieces of Science, a necessity for wide- 
awake people of the twentieth century. So invaluable have people found its 











REMEMBER: that the books are sent at once on the payment of so cents, and may be 
returned if you do not like them, 
bring you the books 
ess 







you prefer to make one payment, a check for $6.00 will 
and the two years’ subscription to the magazine, fully paid for. Addr 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 


the regular price of the books; they cannot be purchased otherwise one cent below the.regular a of 
price. Furthermore, we will allow the entire sum, for the subscription and the books together, Science of- 
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PAGE’S LEADING PUBLICATIONS 


Barbara Ladd 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “* The Kindred of the ned " * The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,” 


With illustrations in color by gaan VERBECK. 
1 vol., gilt top, decorative binding. $1.50. 


“ 
> 


. From the opening chapter . . . to the final page 
: Mr. Roberts lures us on by his rapt devotion to the changing 
aspects of Nature and by his keen and sympathetic analysis of human 
character. 

‘* Barbara Ladd,’ ‘in short, is a delightful piece of fiction, and Mr. 
Roberts is to be congratulated upon his success,”——Boston Transcript. 





Two Magnificent Animal Books by 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS and MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Both illustrated by CHaRLEs Livincston BULL. 
1Sth Thousand Third Edition 


The Kindred #Y Beautiful Joe’s 
of the Wild ea j Paradise 


Or, The Island of Brotherly Love 
$2.00 C aysses A Sequel to “‘ Beautiful Joe:” $1.20 met 
**It would be very hard for A i” , m. (Postage extra) ** Sure to be 
me to express the pleasure ' one of the most 
IT found in reading it.”— 


ular juveniles « 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, PoP J 


"th fall and winterseason.’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald, 





Hope Loring 


By LILIAN BELL 
Author of “ Abroad with the Jimmies,” “ The Expatriates,” etc. 


Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL, 
1 vol., t2mo, cloth decorative. $1.50. 


‘*Lilian Bell’s new novel, ‘ Hope Loring,’ does for the American girl in 
fiction what Gibson has done for her in art. 

‘* Tall, slender and athletic, fragile looking, yet with nerves and sinews of 
steel under the velvet flesh; frank as a boy and tender and beautiful as a 
woman, free and independent, yet not bold—such is ‘ Hope Loring,’ by long 
odds the subtlest study that has yet been made of the American girl. 

** All in all, ‘Hope Loring’ is a notable addition to the novels that are 
distinctively American in sentiment, character and treatment.” —DoroTHy Dix 
in the New York Fournal. 


For sale Everywhere, or by the Publishers, 
L. C. PAGE @ COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art, and Life 





CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1902 
The Cover, reproduced in Colors, is from a Pastel by Everett Shinn 


Giovanni Segantini. After the portrait — -" himself . las Ea -  . Frontispiece 

Giovanni Segantini . . .. ° CHRISTIAN BRINTON .  . 491 
With fifteen illustrations printed in ‘tint, 

Some Recent Literary Biography . : - F : ; W.H.JoHNSON .. ; . §09 
I. *¢ Nathaniel Hawthorne ’’ ; ; i : ; A : 2 ; : ‘ ‘ . 510 
Il. **Henry W. Longfellow” . ‘ Yee . ; ; ? : ‘ Paka ce Bre 
Ill. **Thoreau’’ . , : ; ‘ : ; 2 as 3 ae 

*¢Go Read in the Book of the Hills *—Verse. é : ‘ SAMUEL V. COLE . ; . 513 

Auguste Rodin Loquitur. ‘ : HELEN ZIMMERN . ‘ - 514 
With hitherto unpublished portrait of Rodin + Joba w. Alexander and four illustrations 

The City—Verse . ° ; ; ; . WALTER MALONE. ‘ ; §27 
Tilustrated after pastels by Everett Shinn 

Mrs. Fiske’s ‘* Mary of Magdala’”’ .__.. ; eek ‘ Rev. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 533 
With five illustrations 

The Responsibilities of the Novelist  . : : FRANK NorRRIS.. . 7 
With portrait of Mr. Norris and introductory motes by The Editor and by Hamlin Garland 

A French Man of Letters . 2 : . : - 540 
With portrait of Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac by Félix Valloton 

A Fallacy about Landscape Artists A ; ; 4 .  JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 542 

Three Songs . , ; MAURICE MARTERLINCK . 543 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano and fllustrated i Charles Doudelet 

German Lithographs of To-Day _. ‘ ; C.B. ‘ ‘ ‘ f . 551 
With eight subjects reproduced in tint 

Note on the Literary Element in Beardsley’s Art. ‘ ALBERT E. GALLATIN . . 561 
With numerous unpublished drawings printed in tint 

A Recent Interview with Tolstoy . . . TH, BENTZON A 571 
Translated by Carolyu Shipman ; with portrait a Tolstoy from the wood-cut by Robert Bryden 

Signora Duse and the Degenerate D’Annunzio . 3 3 J. RANKEN TOWSE ‘ - 574 

The Book-Buyers’ Guide . : es aes A : : Si Beet span ase ane - 576 

Index to Vol. XLI 591 





VOL. XLI PUBLISHED FOR NO. 6 
THE CRITIC COMPANY 
New Rochelle By G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York 
$2.00 a Year 25 Cents a Copy 


CopyRIGHT, 1g02, By THe Critic ComPpANy 
ENTERED AT THE Post Orrice, New Rocue cts, N. Y., as Seconp-CLass MATTER 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Changes of address cannot be made later than 
the 15th of the month previous to that in which the change is to take effect. In ordering a change of 
address, both the old and the new address should be mentioned. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES :—One year (12 numbers), $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Briefer periods, 


25 cents per month. Foreign postage, in Postal Union, one year, 60 cents. Subscriptions begin with 
current number, unless otherwise ordered. 


Jeannette L. Gilder, Editor 
EDITORIAL OFFICE ye * . = 27 & 29 WEST 23D ST., NEW YORK 
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Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite in poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid : 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion and Debility. « 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable. Attractive. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 new 
words. 2364 pages. 5000illustrations. 
LET US SEND YOU FREE 
“A Test in Pronunciation” which 
affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 
Tllustrated pamphlet also free. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., 
Springfield, Mass., Dept. 3 











A Masterpiece of American 
Humor and ate Sense Price, $1.50 


Letters*:"Self-made 
Merchant »™ Son 


By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


Contains all the letters issued in the Saturday 
Evening Post,with some new lettersnotelsewhere 
published. 12mo, cloth,decorative. Illustrated. 











If you haven’t read the humorous, sound 
advice of “OLD GURGON GRAHAM,” Pork 
Packer, of Chicago, to his son Pierre- 
pont, of Harvard University, you have 
missed the notable book of the year. 
“The wholesomest, helpfullest, jolliest book of 
the year.”— Chicage Record Herald. 

“The father is a philosophic symphony in pork, 
who can write letters that stamp him as @ self. 
made combination of Lord Chesterfield and 
Josh Billings.”—Judge. 

A most appropriate Christmas gift for 
your son or for your employees. 





For Sale at all Bookstores 
For specimen chapter, free, send to — 
SMALL, MIAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 
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By Molly Elliott Seawell -, 


Lo 


A ROMANCE OF YOUTH, 





.. Francezka¢ 


SPLENDOR and TRAGEDY 





By the author of ‘* The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” etc. 





| The Most Beautiful of the Autumn Novels | 





Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 


Bound in green and wh.ie and goid, 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





Gwo New American Novels of Human Interest 





| The Loom of 
Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


Author of ‘‘ The Redemption of David Corson.” 


«¢ Mr. Goss’ splendid powers have been demon- 
strated afresh. This book alone is strong enough, 
big enough, important enough, enough suggestive 
and informing, to make a reputation for any one.. 

** He has already a large audience created by 
his earlier book, ‘The Redemption of David 
Corson.’ The new book will at once find favor- 
able and eager readers.’’—The Living Church. 


Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





The Long 
Straight Road 


By George Horton 


Author of ‘‘ Like Another Helen.” 


*« Not a long way after Balzac, with all that 
Frenchman’s capacity for ‘catching the manners 
living as they rise.” It may be said in all truthful- 
ness that we have now an American ‘ Comedie 
Humaine,’ root, branch, and stalk thoroughly Amer- 
ican, and as thoroughly typical of a certain phase of 
our life and living as are Balzac’s delineations of 
French life and manners.’’—Los Angeles Express. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





Ghere is one Great Book for Children this year 





\ i. 
{ Be “TheWondertu i ayy YS 
SS) “ ae y i] Wizard OF & i) | a A 
LAT 6 ' 


Author of 


“The Master Key“ 
“Father Goose” ~'= 





This charming idea of a life of Santa Claus will make an instant appeal to every child, and the story is so delight- 
fully told that the book is sure to become a children’s classic. With many full-page pictures in colors by MARY 
CowLes CLARK, and a gayly illuminated cover, Cloth bound. Price, $1.00, ze¢. If mailed, add 18c. for postage. 


THE BOWEN- MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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FICTION 
Thoroughbreds 


By W. A. Fraser 


Author of ‘‘ Mooswa’”’ 





EITHER 
You have never read any of W. A. Fraser’ 's 
stirring horse-stories 


’ You are very hard to please 


You do not jump at nk Sheence to read 
THOROUGHBREDS 


“‘ Thoroughbreds ”’ is a novel of the race-course, 
in which horses share with men the centre of the 
stage. There is also a charming love-story, which 
is made to depend upon the fortunes of the track. 

Eight illustrations by Erederic Lowenheim, and a striking pictorial cover, 
enhance the value and interest of the book. 
Cloth, r2mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


Racer of Illinois 


By Henry. Somerville 
Author of *‘ Jack Racer”’ 
rv All readers of Henry Somerville’s * Jack Racer’ will want to read this year’s 
novel, ‘ Racer of Illinois,’ which takes up Jack’s later career. It is an American novel, 
virile and modern, expressing present phases, and with much sweetness, goodness, and 
tenderness also in it.’’ Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Ciotk, 12mo. $1.50 


The Hole in the Wall 


By Arthur Morrison 
pens of ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets”’ 

** Sombre and terrible as is this poignant tragedy of the slums, there yet issues out of 
the heart of its misery and its pitiless squalor and depravity something that is very different 
from despair: an emotion, on the contrary, that makes for enlightenment, for a richer, a 
more responsive humanity, a larger tenderness, a purification, in short, through that 
pity and terror whereby we are put in touch with immortal things.’’ Harper’: 5s Weekly. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
The First Novel Series 


The Taskmasters 


By George Kibbe Turner 
In the great New England manufacturer, ruling like a feudal baron his 
townful of employees, Mr. Turner finds:a figure significant, picturesque, and 
singularly unknown to art. 


The Ragged Edge 


By John T. McIntyre 
‘*Even an outsider could see the Nines of real life and action in the characters presented. 
é For a live handling of such varied forces and elements the work is certainly nota- 
ble among the political novels of the day.’’ St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Each volume cloth, 12mo. $1.25 

















McClure, Phillips. Co., 141 E. 25th St., New York 
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A Novel for Lovers of the Automobile, the Picturesque, 
and the Romantic 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 


“The Strange Adventures of a Motor Car,” edited by C. N. and A. N, Wit- 
LIAMSON. 12m0. $1.50. 

The adventures of a very bright and beautiful American girl, who with her maiden aunt starts to 
tour France on a cranky machine. A cultivated Englishman comes to their rescue when their auto has 
broken down, and allowing himself to be considered a professional, is engaged as their chauffeur and 
courier, becoming ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor.” Sprightly humor pervades the descriptions of familiar 
highways and rare byways in Provence, Spain, Italy, Capri, and Corsica, For the lovers of a brightly 
written story, set in a cheerful atmosphere, this book will prove a delight. 
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The Best Parodies since Calverley 
BORROWED PLUMES. _ t6mo. $1.25. 


Twenty-two parodies by Owen SEAMAN, covering The Elizabeths of “ The 
Visits” and of “The German Garden,” “John Oliver Hobbes,” Hall Caine, 
Marie Corelli, “Mr. Dooley,” Henry Harland, Hewlett, Meredith, Lubbock, 
Henry James, Maeterlinck, G. Bernard Shaw, Stephen Phillips, etc., etc. 


The Critic: ‘* He imitates with wit and skill.” 


New York Tribune: “* Thackeray or Bret Harte would in all probability have gladly taken him into their company. 
Why he could not have written all of the works of the authors he parodies it is difficult to see, for he seems invariably to get 
inside of them, to write as though with their hands and from their brains.” 


Boston Transcript : ‘* Clever versified and prose parodies. ‘Borrowed Plumes’ is full of good things.” 





‘* A good book to buy for the young folks and 
to use yourself.’’— L2/e. 


CHAMPLIN’S YOUNG CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
LITERATURE AND ART 


With 270 illustrations, $2.50. 


This unique work, which supplements any regulation Cyclopedia, with its 8700 references in the 
index, characterizes the more important books, plays, pictures, statues, buildings, operas (grand and 
comic), symphonies, songs, etc. ‘Fhe leading reviews have given it prompt and cordial recognition, 

The Nation proclaims it **‘ welcome and useful”; Zhe Bookman, ‘‘a most valuable reference book.” 
The WY. Y. Tribune says: ‘* It may be, too, that its completeness will make it serviceable as a reference 
book to many of maturer years.” The Times Saturday Keview says: ‘‘ The pictures are varied and truly 
illustrative.” Mr. Champlin’s companion volumes are on 

‘“COMMON THINGS,” ‘* PERSONS AND PLACES,” and ‘‘GAMES AND SPORTS” 
(with numerous illustrations, $2.50 each). 


A 





New and Cheaper Editions 


LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC AND THOMAS'’S LIFE AND WORKS 
MUSICIANS OF SCHILLER 

With numerous illustrations, $1.75 met. $1.50 net. 

By mail, $1.93. Nation : “ It can be enjoyed from beginning to end.” 

— wes Le pees topics in pc ieee, is prac- 

tically a cyclo i its subject. T rell-know , 
Sibsical citie W.. I. Shaedeanian: orld: «The TAINE S ENGLISH LITERATURE 
wonder is that the writer has succeeded in making With 28 portraits, 4 vols. in box, $6.00. 


those parts, which ought naturally to be dry, so se Ze 2 
readable.” ae . Ena mons satisfactory edition for library use that 


WwW d$ c 
Henry Holt & Company, * ‘\%o 
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AMONG 


R.H.RUSSELL’S 


~~ — 
“THE SOCIAL LADDER.” Drawn by C. D. Gibson. 


Observations by Dr. Dooley. 


By F. P. Dunne. 

A new treasury of Ar-rchey Road hilosoph 
ion volume to those classics, “ Mr. Booley 
““Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy.” 5} x 74 in. 


The Girl Proposition. 
A Bunch of He and She Fables. 
By George Ade. 

A worthy successor to “Forty Modern Fables,” by the 
same master of slang and observer of American life. With 
amusing pictures by John T. McCutcheon and others. 
4}x7 in. 4 

Pictures of Romance and 


Wonder. 
By Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


This magnificent volume contains the most complete en- 
semble of Burne-Jones’s paintings and drawings that has 
ever been brought together for reproduction in book form, 
Twelve beautiful platinum prints, with nearly one hundred 
other illustrations. With the ems that inspired the 
drawings. In a beautiful. binding of cream buckram, stamped 
in gold. 11x14, $5.00 net. 


A Phenomenal Fauna. 


By Carolyn Wells and Oliver Herford. 
Diverting rhymes about strange animals, with grotesquely 
amusing illustrations in color. 8x 8}in. $1.20 net. 


The Tiger and the Insect. 


By John Habberton. : 

A sequel to ‘* Helen’s Babies.”” ‘* The Tiger” and “* The In- 
sect,” as the two small heroines are called, are captivatingly 
attractive and quaintly humorous, [Illustrated with ten 
beautiful drawings by Walter Russell. With an original 
cover design, 5§x7gin. $1.20 net. 


Signora, a Child of the 


Opera House. 
By Gustav Kobbé. 
The delightful story of a little girl who lived in surround- 
ings familiar to Mr. Kobbé as a veteran musical critic. Illus- 
trated with photographs, etc. 5}xTjin. $1.50. : 


. A compan- 
s Eo ialen ” and 
$1.50. 





NEW BOOKS 


ARE 


The Social Ladder. 
By C. D. Gibson. 


The latest collection of drawings, marking the full maturity 
of the artist, his unique skill in delineating character, and his 
keen gift of social satire. Uniform with Mr. Gibson's pre- 
viously published books, 12x15 in., printed on heavy plate 
paper, and bound in Japan vellum, with a cover design by 
the artist. Enclosed in a decorated box. $5.00 net. Lim- 
ited edition de luxe, $10.00 net. 


beniki Caldwell. 


By Carolyn Wells. 

Miss Wells has in this delightfully humorous burlesque 
furnished a pleasant antidote to the modern historical novel. 
Written with the author’s well-known humor and satirical 

wer. ‘Illustrated with a series of amusing old wood-cuts. 

AxTKin. $1.50. 


The History of Over Sea. 


By William Morris. 

The fine old romance illustrated by Louis Rhead with a 
notably sympathetic scheme of drawings and decorations. 
Bound i in Japan paper boards and stamped in color and gold. 
8x 10 in$1.50 net. 


Done in the Open. 
By Frederick Remington. 


Sixty-seven powerful pictures by the greatest interpreter of 
the wild life of Western America. Owen Wister contributes 
a series of textual descriptions. With a striking cover design. 
12x18 in. Ina decorated box. $5.00 net. Limited edition 
deluxe. $10.00 net. 


Her Majesty the King. 
By James Jeffrey Roche. 


Critically esteemed the most genuine production of Amer- 
ican humor that has been put forth in many years. With 
illustrations in colors by Oliver Herford. 54x7Zin. $1.50. 


Iris. 


By Arthur W. Pinero. 

Since “ The Gay Lord Quex,” “Iris” is the most import- 
ant drama Mr. Pinero has produced. His plays are conceded 
to be as readable as they are dramatic, ith six illustra- 
tions. Cloth, stx7Jin. $1.25 


orld Pictures. 


By Mortimer Menpes. 
Text by Dorothy Menpes; fifty exquisite color pictures, 
ay in — and four hundred in black and white. (Edition 
de luxe, $15.00 net.) 63 x9 in. 


.00 net, 
The Doom of King Acrisius. 
By William Morris. 

An exceptionally beautiful edition illustrated with Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones’s marvellous pictures. Twelve platinum 
prints. Bound in white buckram, stamped in gold. 63x 5} 
in, $2.75 net. 


The Song of Songs. 

A most artistic setting of this peerless poem of the Bible.* 
Illustrated with the exquisite drawings of Burne-Jones. 11x 
14 in. Japan vellum, $2.50 net. Hand-made paper, $1.75 
net, Popular edition, $1.00 net. 


Children of Our Town. 


By Carolyn Wells. 
llustrated with numerous drawings in exquisite colors by 
. H. Squire and E. Mars. Pictures and verses make a 
h i or child 11x 14 in, $4.20 net. 











A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of R. H. Russeil’s books, calendars, and artistic publications, 
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A Guide to the Purchase of Holi Books 


FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON 
When Books make the most appropriate Gifts 
Below is given a partial list of the Books described in an 
SLLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE, SENT FREE 
to any one requesting it, by the Publishers or Booksellers 


; 
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Interesting 
and 
Amusing 
Reading in 
Holiday 
Garb 
Suitable for 
Christmas 


A Stirring 
Story for 
Boys 


A Delicious 
Little Book 
to Read 
Aloud 


To Read 


} 





and Re-read | 


Again 


‘**A Novel 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN IRELAND 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 


Uniform with the other holiday “ Penelope”’ books, and replete with Mr. Brock’s characteristic 
illustrations. $2.00. 


GRIMM TALES MADE GAY 
By GUY WETMORE CARRYL. Illustrated by Albert Levering. 


Mr. Carryl’s droll and merry verses have given him a reputation for humor, and his art is well dis- 
played in this volume. The illustrations form a noteworthy feature. $1.50, me?. Postage, 12 cents. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN 

By ALICE M, BACON. Imilustrated by Keishu Takenouchi. 
“It would be difficult to find a more attractive holiday book, both in matter of tontents and in 
appearance.’’— Boston Transcript. $4.00. 








THE CHAMPION 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With a Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 
“The ‘champion’ has real boy fun and recklessness in him and he is intensely real and alive.’’— 
The Outlook. $1,20, net. Postage, 11 cents. ‘ 


A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 

By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. With attractive illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. 
These verses present a panorama of child life, and they have the very air of children’s play. 
$1.00, zet. Postage, 9 cents. 


MISS MUFFETT’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. Profusely illustrated by Olive M. Long, and with a decorative 
cover in gilt. ‘ 
A gathering of all the heroes and heroines from the happy books of childhood into a charming 
story. $1.00, met. Postage extra. 








of-Delight’’ | 


The Story 
of a Great 
Love 


**Pull of 
a Sweet 
Human 
Quality ”’ 


Completing 
Fiske’s 
Histories 


America’s 
Greatest 
Novelist 


An 
Important 
Biography 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES 
By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 
“A love story of an unusual kind, told with a grace and a freshness of style that are refreshing.” 
—Chicago Record-Herald. $1.25. 
AVERY ; 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. [Illustrated by Albert E. Sterner. 
A story of much pathos—one that will appeal to the heart of every reader. $1.00. 


THE DIARY OF A SAINT 
By ARLO BATES. 


‘*Mr, Bates is at his very best, and one is grateful to him for portraying such a sound, sweet ex- 
ample of humanity.” -— Boston Transcript. $1.50. 














NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAN 
By JOHN FISKE. With maps. 


‘‘There will be no more important historical work sare ma this year than Dr. Fiske’s last 
volume.’’—Mazil and Express, New York. $1.65, net. Postage, 16 cents. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By GEORGE E, WOODBERRY. In the American Men of Letters Series. With a Portrait, 


‘Here America’s greatest novelist is interpreted by her best biographer ox this generation.” — 
Boston Advertiser. $1.10, net. Postage, 10 cents. 


THE LIFE OF ROGER WOLCOTT 
By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Bishop of Massachusetts. 


The life of one of the most famous of Massachusetts’ Governors, a patriotic public servant. 
$1.00, met. Postage extra. 











Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston & New York 
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Type same size in both 


ume, 


lished and make choice library sets. 


in cases in 5) 
BUNYAN. e Pi 
Venetian Morocco Limp, gilt edges, $1.g0. 


fine bindings. 


aietg tne 


For sale by all b 





$ or sent p 


Dainty Little Great Books 





CA ¢ French Revolution. Complete in 1 volume. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. Complete in 1 vol. C 
iH paid on receipt of price. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dep’t M, 37-41.E. 18th St.;, NEW YORK 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Voiumes. 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott . 


The use of Nelson's India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it pos- 
sible to condense 950 pages inte a single volume’ no thicker than a magazine. 
size is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. 


The 
Each novel is complete in a single vol- 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


New Century Library 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient, ‘and readable.ever pub- 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following styles ; Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume, Also sets 





im’s Progress, The Holy War, and Grace Abounding. Complete in 1 volume. © Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 
TENNYSON. ‘The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Complete in 1 volume. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, Leather ii, gilt edges, $1.50. 
feeh, It top, $1.25, Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 
escriptive lists on application to 











“A BRILLIANT NOVEL.” oF 


—N. Y. Tribune. 


LOVE AND THE 
SOUL HUNTERS 


_By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
(Mrs. CRAIGIE) 


Author of ** The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,"'“* The 
Herb Moon,” ** School for Saints,” *' Robert Orange,” etc., etc. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘‘ Love and the 
Soul Hunters’ is one of the most amusing books pul» 
lished in a long time; it is full of the clever dialogue 
which this author knows so well how to invent, but it is 
suffused with a grave tenderness, and, from beginning to 
end, envelopes the reader in a thoughtful atmosphere. 
, The author's art is exercised with peculiar deli- 
cacy and effect. Every page is rich in these 
little touches, the little half-lights and suggestions which 
reflect not so much the practised as the instinctively 
skilful hand. ‘Love and the Soul Hunters’ is a book 
for mature men and women, To such readers it must 
bring a keen pleasure, touching them by the insight into 
human nature which it illustrates, and diverting them 
with its witty intellectuality.” 


12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.80, post-paid 


— 











A CHARMING 


AMERICAN NOVEL 


THE 
NEEDLE’S. EYE 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


Author of “Titus,” “The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” 
“ Prisoners of the Sea,” ** Stephen,” etc. 


“The Needle’s Eye” is a remarkable story of modern 
American life—not of one phase, but of many phases, 
widely different and in startling contrast. The scenes 
alternate between country and city. The pure, free air 
of the hills, and the foul, stifling atmosphere of the 
slums; the sweet breath of the clover fields, and the 
stench of crowded tenements are equally familiar to the 
hero in this novel. The other characters are found in 
vine-covered cottages, in humble farm-houses, in city 
palaces, and in the poorest tenements of the slums. 
Many of the situations in the novel are exceedingly 
dramatic. Others sparkle with genuine humor or glow 
with tender pathos. This is a story to make people 
laugh, and cry, and think. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 


post-paid 














\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK | 
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GERTRUDE POTTER DANIELS” 


LATEST NOVEL 
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a MODERN REALISTIC ROMANCE | 


PRICE, $1.50 
Illustrations in Colors by Widney 





The Strong, Picturesque, Uplifting 
Study of Temptation 


The Tenth 
Commandment 


A ROMANCE 


By Marguerite Linton Glentworth 

Author of ‘‘A Twentieth Century Boy.” Richly 
bound. Gilt top. Photogravure portrait fron- 
tispiece of author. Price, $1.50. 






This is purely a story of the heart, strong, picturesque, up- 
lifting—a study of temptation. A social question of greatest 
intensity and not ieegeem parallel in pak Tife—indeed, the 
characters are not all fiction studies—is f ly handled, 
but with the utmost purity of thought and exp by this 
talented young author. 

The late Frank R, Stockton said, after reading the manu- 
script: “ It is bound to attract a ape for the great 
of its characters” ogee of a single chapter, ‘*A Ship 
Put to Sea,” he “That c —_, alone is destined to 
make the book a Fane’ ‘anserkan novel. 


Send for Free Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, 
For sale by all Booksellers 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers 











RAND, McNALLY & CO. eee 
Chicago and New York 
SIMMIE’S 
Antony and Hero—Fishing for Fame Have you read 


Remembering the Maine 
When this offended nation began to muster, 
The volunteers in swarms besieged their barracks, 
All impatient to avenge their country's wrong, 
Price, $1.00, in one volume. 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 473 State St., New Haven, Ct. 








Little Boy Blue 


and Other Stories 





By 


Lucy B. Sayles 


12°, Cloth. With 5 full-page Illustra- 
tions by M. A. Aiken. $1.00. 


For sale by 


NOYES & DAVIS 


Main St., Norwich, Ct. 





Jobn Maicotm 


the new novel by Edward Fuller? 
you have not you ought to do the 
Everybody is reading it and talking 
about it. 

“The single character of Miss Emma Dix would more 
than justify the success of ‘John Malcolm.’”— Boston 


Journal. 


“ Mr. Fuller has certainly achieved a remarkable book that 


cannot fail of success. — Providence Sunday Telegram: 

12mo, Cloth, 440 pages. Six Full-page Illustrations. 
FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS. 

SHOW & FARNHAM, Publishers, Providence, R. I. 
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An Evening with Dickens 
Mr. E. a. WALL sane 


the noted Collector and Lecturer. With one hundred 
and fifty rare 


Stereopticon Pictures 
Illustrating the entire life of the novelist, Under management of 
Major J. B. POND, Everett House, New York 











NOW READY, royal 8vo, 208 pages, price 2s. 6¢. net ; per annum, ros. post free. 
NUMBER 1 OF 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


_ A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy 


re and G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D., assisted by an Editorial Board of leading Theo- 
BP mg The ‘ime ito al Representatives are Professor W. W. Fenn OF Harvard University. and Professor 
G. H. Hi Contributions from leading American thinkers and scholars will continue 





to appear in 
a ee PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IN THE FIRST NUMBER ARE 
gE gop a The BASIS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRI _ By Prof. Percy Gardner, Litt.D. of Oxford.— The 
CONCEPT of the INFINITR. By Prof. — moreso f Harvard rsity.—The OUTSTANDING CONTRO- 
yas BETWEEN SCIENCE and F; H, Sir Oliver =‘ be pours, yee of GOD ”’ in 
PAUL'S THEOLOGY. Principal James LL.D., Litt.D. of Oxford.— CATASTRO! 
MOEML ORDER. I. Prof. G. H. Howison, II. Rev. R.A. Armatrong. 
ARNOLD. By Rev. Stopford A. Broo! LL.D. =. al DOCT: AL, MODIFICATIONS of the ‘GOSPELS. 
C. Conybeare, M.A —And a Number of Signed R: 


WILLIAMS eget NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W. C., ENGLAND. 














Send for catalogue of books A.Maurice & Co, (eer Siished vecd 
French WILLIAM. JENKINS? | | oP'Rare‘St Soca oct peas tee" Oy” sppiteeon 
and other foreign 48th St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
NCH STORES 
Book cm ocietmazeee: || The Rending of Virginia 
00 Ss French authors at prices, A hitherto unwritten chapter of the Rebellion. Cloth, illus- 


aoe, $0C-» 60C-+ 750» $1.00, §£.25» $1.50 post- rated, pp. 621, $2.00 prepaid. Through dealers or direct. 
paid. wagpoete “8 ‘A. C. HALL, Guencog, Int. 


MORMONISM—ANTI- MORM ONISM Do Instruction by mail in literary 


composition. 
carry the largest stock in the world of books on . 
Moreen? Anti-Mormonism, and the West.. Also curi- - Yo eer suited to all ee 1 
ous, rare, and old books on every subject. Book-buyers u of MSS criticism, and sale 
sending iist of wants will be promptly furnished with 


quotations. Will furnish any book ever published. W a Sane circular (C). 
SHEPARD BOOK COMPANY ri ite ? EDITORIAL vig ga 


pelt Lae City, Utah, U. 8: A. 26 West 334 St. (Opp. Waldorf-Astoria), N. Y. C. 


















































THE 
Ponaiat Science Monthly “nes ee 


my setae in free public libraries.— 
j.S. Bruits, 3 ga of the Consolidated Lib- 
taries, New Yo: ity. 
i The 4 _ best in a Seat Rupr form.— TO THE 
OBERT HURST t Sibl 1- 
mimi GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
It has done more for the diffusion of scientific in- 
formation fe eet during the past twenty- |.| | THROUGH THE 
ve years, any other one agency.—GEORGE 
M, STERNBERG, Sutgeon-General, U. S. A. CENTERS OF POPULATION, 
The most instructive and most enjoyable scien- 
tific journal which I have seen anywhere, here or 
abroad.—Huco MONSTERBLRG, Professor of Psy- ; 3 
chology, Harvard University. adding greatly to the interest of your 
It has had few rivals and no equal in the educa- journey, without increasing its expense 
“ a it has done for the American people. beyond what you would expect to pay 
lete set of the volumes thus far published is 
Sane a history of science for the period covered and 1 by th 
at the same time a pretty complete epelopetie of S7aTat ay De 
natural science. There is nothing to fill its place, 
and to carry it on is a benefaction to the public.— 


W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education. NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Ea The MONTHLY will be sent to new subscribers for 
six months for nt pe st 91 8 which may be 
sent at zt ishers 
cabin hateot seme of “Four-Track Series” No. 13, 


Single numbers, 30 cts. Yearly subscription, $3.00 = Urban Population in 1900,” will be sent free, 


on receipt of a two-cent stamp. by George H. 
ee oe Dan itis Hive At Cran Cote 
NY. 4 Honey Sr., Station, New York, 
sty 4 ASTER, Pa. 


SUB-STATION 84: NEW YORK ~ ee. 
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THE OUTLOOK BOOKS 





Parables of Life 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MaBIE. “ Poetic in 
conception, vivid and true in imagery, deli- 
cately clear and beautiful in diction, these 
little pieces b long to Mr. Mabie’s finest and 
strongest work. To read them is to feel one’s 
heartcalmed, uplifted, and enlarged.” —-HENRY 
VAN DykKE. “Eleven visions or word paint- 
ings, each setting forth, in-a somewhat mysti- 
cal way, some great fundamental truths of 
life."— The Interior. Price $1.00, net. (Post- 
age 10 cents.) 


Seen by the Spectator 


BEING A SELECTION OF RAMBLING PAPERS 
FIRST PRINTED IN THE OUTLOOK UNDER 
THE TITLE THE SPECTATOR. “The wide- 
awake impressions of a wide-awake man upon 
various aspects in modern life. ...A rare 
book, in the reading of which a great deal of 
solid enjoyment may be taken.”—Boston 
Transcript. Price $1.00, net. (Postage 12 
cents.) 


Folk Tales of Napoleon 


NAPOLEONDER, FROM THE RUSSIAN. THE 
NAPOLEON OF THE PEOPLE, FROM THE 
FRENCH OF HONORE DE BALzac. Trans- 
lated’ with an introduction by GEORGE KEN- 
NAN. “The Russian story is a literary gem— 
a marvelous blend of imagination, supersti- 
tion, thought, and the Russian peasant’s not 
irreverent renanpcntpk with Deity. Two more 
sharply contrasted sketches of one man would 
be hard to find.”"—7he Era. Price $1.00, net. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 


The Philippines 


THe First Civi. GOVERNOR. By THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT. CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. By WILLIAM H. Tarr. 
“Governor Taft’s paper gives the reader a 
better grasp of the Philippine situation than 
can be secured from any other statement ever 
made.”—TZopeka Capital. Price $1.00, net. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 


The Man Without aCountry 


LIMITED BIRTHDAY EDITION. A special 
limited edition of two thousand copies, printed 
in large type on fine paper with broad mar- 
gins, and bound in red vellum cloth, with a 
red silk marker. It contains an introduction 
written for this edition by the author, and a 
fine portrait of Dr. Hale drawn from life by 
ALFRED HouGHTON CLARK. Price $3.00, 
net. (Postage 10 cents.) 





The Tragedy of Pelée 
A. Narrative of Personal Experience and 
Observation in Martinique. By GEORGE 
KENNAN.- Illustrated with drawings by 
GEORGE VARIAN and Photographs by the 
Author. Price $1.50, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


From Grieg to Brahms 


Studies of Some Modern Composers and 
Their Art. By DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 
In a series of essays on Grieg, Dvorak, Saint- 
Saéns, Franck, Tochathotni, and Brahms, 
he shows how each man has brought to his 
work his own temperament and conception of 
his art, how each has contributed some special 
quality of expression or beauty to modern 
music. Price $1.50, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


The Outlook Story Book 


For Little People. Edited by Laura Win- 
NINGTON. A volume of stories and poems 
and pictures, full of animals, real and imagin- 
ary, birds, fairies, and children. Almost every 
story and poem is illustrated either with photo- 
graphs of with drawings by F. Y. Cory, F.S. 
CHURCH, J. B. GRAFF, PHILIP R. GooDwin, 
and others. Price $1.20, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 


The Ascent of the Soul 


By Amory H. BRADFORD. The scope of 
this book is best stated by the author in his 
opening chapter: “To trace- some of the 
steps of what may be called~ the evolution of 
the spirit, or, in the light of modern knowl- 
edge, the growth of the soul as it moves up- 
ward. Given the spiritual being, what are the 
stages through which he will pass on his way 
to the goal toward which he is surely press- 
ing?” Price $1.25, net. (Postage 13 cents.) 


Religious Life in America 


A Record of. Personal Observation. By 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. The book gives 
in a singularly clear and first-hand way the 
experiences and conclusions of an open- 
minded, unprejudiced observer, the results of 
a tour through eighteen States. Price, $1.00, 
net. (Postage 10 cents.) 


The Story of a Bird Lover 


By Wititam Eart Donce Scott. The 
author, who is Curator of Ornithology at 
Princeton University, and an expert on the 
life and habits of song-birds, has spent many 
years in the study of the life and character 
of birds in their out-of-door natural surround- 
ings. Price $1.50, net. (Postage 15 cents.) 








THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Publishers, 287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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T | | : ] ; DI “fA Journat or LiTerary CRITICIsM, 
3 DISCUSSION, AND INFORMATION 

“Tue Dian has no superior among the literary journals “Tue Dix is sober, conscientious, and scholarly; from 
of the country in intelligence, dignity, and weight. It has § every point of view unsurpassed by any other literary 
always treated literature with the ut- journal in America or England.” 
cieant Weibianes ccaae bs HE DIAL, now in its twenty-third “Sen Watres Basan, 


‘ P year, is recognized as the foremost “Tue Dia seems at present the 
any lightness of tone or by the intro- | American journal of literary criticism |} most unbiased, good-humored, and 
duction of the personal element to and discussion. Its reviews express the sensible organ. of American criti- 
secure a large constituency, but has independent and untrammelled opinions dak 4 Ranker Wenn. “A 
addressed itself to thinkers, scholars, of the ablest scholars and writers in the Lite Hi t ease 
and students of literature."— Tue | Country. It is indispensable to all who iterary History of America. 






































Ovuttoox, New York. wish a thoroughly reliable and independ- “Tue Diat has always stood for 
pa: 7 gee ote the complex field of character. It has the old Puritan 

conscience on which everything that 

“Tue Drav’s look and bearing are Published om the 1st and t 6tb of each is lasting in our country is built. It 
refinement itself. Seriousness, fear- month. $2.00 ayear in advance. is sane, wise, truthful; it is honest, 
less care, and a right instinct in hopeful, and kindly, and with all this 
letters, help to make it the best review we have.”—Tue it is the best journal of literary criticism which we have, and 
InperenDENT, New York. we ask no better.” — Davip Starr Jorvan, Stanford Univ. 





VERY SPECIAL OFFER For the purpose of introducing THE 


DIAz to a large circle of new readers 
the publishers will mail to any person, not now a subscriber to the paper, who will send 3 
10 cents and mention this advertisement, four consecutive numbers, together with a 
special offer for a yearly subscription. No obligation is implied by the acceptance of this 
offer-other than the intention to give the paper a full and fair examination. 


THE DIAL, No. 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























= —SM What. Bird is This? 


BIRD-LORE’S 


BIRD CHART 
WILL TELL YOU 


It figures 62 representative species of our 18 Families of 
Perching Birds and tells about their range and structure. 
WE GIVE IT, with a free copy of our Christmas number, containing an article on ‘‘Journal 
Keeping” by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON and the first paper in Frank M. Chapman’s 
series on ‘‘ How to Study Birds,’’ to every one now subscribing to BIRD-LORE. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


We will send the Chart and magazine, with a Christmas card giving your name as the donor 
of BIRD-LORE for 1903, to any address in time to be received on Christmas Day. A useful 
present easily made, and costing, whether to yourself or any one else, only one dollar. 

For this occasion we offér five subscriptions for $4.00. If, therefore, you secure four sub- 
scribers, your own subscription will cost you nothing. 
























The Macmillan Company, Crescont snd mulberry sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Pilgrim Press Publications 
GOOD BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, for HOME 
READING, and for SUNDAY SCHOOL USE 
THE CHRISTMAS CAT RUFE AND RUTH 


By ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT. Illustrated A Partnership 
by Edith B. Brand. $1.00 net. 























By FRANK E. SWETT. Pp. 284. Fully illus- 








This story is so full of cats that théy can’t aa trated. $1.00. To libraries, 67 cents. 
inside the book but frolic all over the margins and perc 
ate the cover. Children everywhere will want to read This tells how two young people on a Maine island 
of the queer ride in a barrel, the cat who wasa doctor's | succeeded in broadening their lives, ennobling their 






assistant, the grand cat’s party to which every invited | characters and improving their financial condition by 
person had to bring a kitten, etc. Let your eight and | the use of energy, pluck, and opportunity. It has been 
ten-year-olds pass judgment on this book, running as a serial in the Wellspring. 













Four more excellent books by Mrs. I. T. Thurston 
Boys of the Central pp.sie. s:.00| A Village Contest — pp.seo. 1.28 












































Dan Malcolm Pp.si1. 1258 | Kate Fielding’s Ventures "79; 
x Mrs. Thurston's stories make boys who read them resolve to be more brave, noble, generous, and manly. 
They /ke to read them too. 
A Good Story by Amelia Barr Mr. Beecher’s Only Novel 
Tue PREACHER’S DAUGHTER NORWOOD 
: ‘ By HENRY WARD BEECHER. $1 00 net. 
Pp. .- $1.25 To libraries, 84 cents. A new edition of Mr. Beecher’s great story at @ greatly 
A sweet, tender, helpful story that will not only interest ge y ay ge yg great ae write. 
but benefit any young woman who reads it. Everybody ought to read it. 
The Pine Tree Flag | Little Boom No. One Polly State 
By Mrs. FRANK LEE. $1.00.|  QNE OF THIRTEEN 
By WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. | To libraries, 67 cents. By FRANCES J. DELANO. Il- 
PE DOR OERSL TS tyrattes, T h this author has written some ustrated py Chas. Co nd. 
84 cents. very interesting stories, such as “ Pro- 200. $1.25. Tolibraries, 
fessor Pin,’ “Garret Grain,” ‘ Red- cents. 





Like “A Son of Liberty” and | mond,” etc., this is poreepe the most Those yee eee eeeioe asa 












































“Called to the Front,” by the same | interesting of them all. The evolutionof | serial in The be 
author, this isa story of Revolutionary | Snags,’ a poor little waif, the travelsof | glad to see it com in book form 
times, full of patriotic inspiration, | the p pher’s van; the numerous | and they need not be told how bright 
and, being founded on history, it has | amusing adventures all combine to make | and winsome it is and how full - 
a distinct educational value. an exceedingly interesting story. spiration and ¥ 
Valuable Books for Libraries, Public and Private - 
A Collection of Noble Orations by Dr. R. &, Storrs A Volume of Sermons by Professor Park 
f Memorial Collection of Sermons 
} Orations and Addr ses By Prof. EDWARD A. PARK, D.D. 
Pp. 270. $1.50 net. 





1% Pp. 898. $8.00 net 
iF Some of the most notable utterances of the great 


These five orations have been carefully selected as | preacher and theologian, including his famous ‘** Con- 
examples of Dr. Storrs’ greatest public utterances, de- | vention Sermon,” the ‘‘ Judas Sermon,” the sermon 
livered under most inspiring conditions. They touch | on Peter's Denial, the *‘ Election Sermon,” etc., all of 
on themes of great public interest and are characterized which made a profound impression on all who listened 


ie the yi . thouoht and: & : to them, as many now living can testify. Each sermon 
AG tigated Baily BSCR SOA SeenON is prefaced by a brief account of the time, place, and 


circumstances of its delivery. 
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Mastersin-Music| 
Dew- Magazine 


MEASTERS IN MUSIC will be unlike any other 
musical magazine. Each monthly issue, com- 
plete in itself, will be devoted to one of the 
world’s greatest musicians, giving thirty-two 
pages of engraved piano music, which will com- 

prise those compositions or movements that represent the 
composer at his best, with editorial notes suggesting their 
proper interpretations ; a beautiful frontispiece portrait ; a life; 
and estimates of his genius and place in art chosen from the 
writings of the most eminent musical critics. The text of 
‘Masters in Music” will thus constitute an interesting and 
authoritative monthly lesson in musical history ; its selections 
of music will form a library of the world’s musical masterpieces, 
and all at slight cost. Among the composers to be treated during 
the first year are Mozart, Chopin, Gounod, Verdi, Grieg, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn,and others. The magazine will be most at- 
tractively presented throughout. The first issue will appear Jan- 
uary 1. Subscription price, $2.00 a year. Single copies, 20 cents. 


SEND +«FOR+ PROSPECTUS 


WITH - SPECIMEN + PORTRAIT + AND +» SAMPLE 


PAGES*OFeMUSIC 


Bates and Guild Company: Publighers 
42-Clhauney- Street 








“Boston 
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George W. Jacobs & Co.'s 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 5 





Romances of Early America 


By Epwakp Rosins, author of ‘* Actors and: Actresses,” etc, 
Decorative title-page and twelve phototype illustrations. 


levant, $5.00 net ; by mail, $5.15. 


Crown 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
$2.50 net; by mail, $2.65. Half crushed 


These romances include sketches of some of the love affairs of famous belles and well-known beaux of Colonial and 
Revolutionary times and the early days of our nation, the characters having been selected from all parts of the country. The 
sketches are sparkling and entertaining and give pleasant glimpses of love-making in the olden time. 





Spain and Her People 


By JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN, Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
full gilt. _ 24 full-page half-tone illustrations, 
$2.00 net ; by mail, $2.17. 

An interesting narrative of a delightful trip through a de- 
lightful country, giving a different idea of Spain and the 


Spanish people from that usually entertained; one that, on 
the whole, is decidedly attractive. 





Some Early. Printers 


And their Colophons. By JosePpH SPENCER KEN- 
NARD, Ph.D, D.C.L, Printed from type. 
Edition limited to 450 copies. Bound in genuine 
parchment. $3.00 net; by mail, $3.15. 


Printed in red and black, on hand-made paper, it will attract 
all collectors of rare books. 





** The strongest tale of the time of Christ since ‘Ben Hur.’ ** 


Adnah 


A Tale of the Time of Christ. 
$1.25. 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs, author of ‘‘ Garcilaso,” etc. 


12mo. Cloth, 


Patterson DuBois writes: ‘* A spirited and skilfully drawn picture of life in Palestine during our Lord’s ministry. While 
a love story is the fictional binding thread of the historical events, the real message of the book focuses on the effect of Christ’s 
presence and teachings on the life of the hero. The book cannot be slighted or glossed over without positive loss. 





Ann Arbor Tales 


By KarL EDWIN HARRIMAN, 12mo. Cloth, 
Decorative title-page and cover design in ‘the col- 
lege colors, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32, 


Mr. Harriman is an Ann Arbor man and has written for 
Harper's Weekly, Lippincotts Magazine, The Era, etc. 
This is his first volume, but we feel sure that the public will 
not let it be his last. There is a freshness and spice in his 
style that few authors show. 


Why ly Photographs are Bad 


By CHARLES M. TayLor, JR., author of ‘‘ Odd 
Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera,” etc. 
Large t12mo, Cloth, | Fully illustrated. $1.00 
net; by mail, $1.10. Tourists’ edition, full limp 
leather, round corners, gilt edges, $2.00 net ; by 
mail, $2.10, 

Tells of errors made by amateurs and how to avoid them. 


It has been pronounced the most practical book on the subject 
ever published. 





New Volumes in the Wit and Humor Series 





Wit and Humor of 
American Statesmen 


16mo. Cloth. With frontispiece of Abraham Lin- 
,coln. §0 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. Full 
limp leather, 80 cents net ; by mail, 85 cents, 
This represents a collection of twenty years, including the 


best stories and anecdotes told by American statesmen and 
politicians. 





French : 
Wit and Humor 


16mo. Cloth. With frontispiece of Alphonse Dau- 
det. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. Full limp 
leather, 80 cents net; by mail, 85 cents. 
These selections, translated from the French for 


this volume resent specimens of the best wit of different 
periods of French history. 








Write for new illustrated catalogue. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia 
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Who Are. They ? 


THEY ARE 


His Fiancée 

His Sister 
. The Girl Who Bores Him 
. His First Love 
. The Girl He Flirts With 


The Girl With Money 
. The Girl Who Jilted Him 
. The Girl He Jilted 
. The Girl His Mother Wants 
Him to Marry 


. His Typewriter 
- The Girl He Golfs With 
. His Sister’s Chum 
His Piatonic Friend 
The Girl He Loves 





You WILL ReEcEIve $500.00 


if you can tell which is which, 
now known only to the Editor 


of LIFE, who has marked each face with its proper number, and placed the picture in a 


sealed envelope to be opened January 15, 1903, on which date the contest closes. 


The per- 


son who identifies the greatest nomber of the young women will receive a prize of $500. 
Should more than one identify an equal number, the prize will be divided. 





WHAT WE DO 


We send you LIFE for a year. 
We give you the opportunity of getting the 


We send you by return express, prepaid, a 
proof of G. D. Gibson’s exquisite picture “Has 
She a Heart?” This is hand-printed on Japan 
paper, 15x20, matted ready for framing, and 
sells at $2. 


WHAT YOU MUST DO 


Tear out this page and mark each face with 
the number in the list which belongs to her. 

Mail the marked page to us WITH FIVE 
DOLLARS, the price of a year’s subscription to 
LIFE. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 

No page received after Jan. 15, 1908, will be 
considered. 





IN ANY EVENT secure seven dollars in value your payment o, dollars, and, in addition, may secure the $500, 
ee The result will be published te LIFE of Jenwary 19, 1903. : 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPAN 


NINETEEN WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET 
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Bargains Ever 
Offered 


Magazines may be sent to one or different 
addresses, and may be new or renewals, 
except where otherwise stated. 


THE CRITIC (New) | Yr. - $2.00) Less than Half 
PUBLIC OPINION (New) 1 Yr. 3.00) ¢ 3.75 


House Beautiful, or Popular Science 
News may be substituted. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, | Yr, 3.00 7% 444 Four 
THE ERA, 3 Mos. - - .25) Coxsmats™ 


e Cosmopolitan and pore s Menthiy - 
w«=Three Leading Offers  smericin boy ‘tna Pathtinder 
Cosmopolitan and Nickel Magazine 
The Critic (New) : = ae The Critic (New) 
Current Literature wnt te Gol Review of Reviews yr. 
Public Opinion (New) may be ‘substitated t $3.50 Pi. ope may be substituted 
Success 
The Gte.ucs.............-eee The Era 
The Critic (New) « $2. ‘ The Critic (New) 
| Our Price The B 























Goons teen 
po . = For All 














The World's Work yr kman tyr. 2. 
Cees: Life may be substituted $3.50 | The Biblical World may be substituted 
Everybody's 1 yt. 1.00 J For All Current Literature ° 
The Era - 25 e E 








The Critic (New), Leslie’s Monthly and Cosmopolitan 
THE CRITIC (New) AND LESLIE’S EEKLY 
The Critic iNew) Table Talk, Cosmopolitan and Vick’s 
The Critic (New), Judge ‘Weekly), and Public Opinion (New Sub. ) 
The Critic (New), Popular Science News and School Review . 
The Critic (New), Art Interchange (With Premium, and House Beautiful 
The Critic (New), Review of Reviews, World’s Work and Success 4 
The Critic (New), Lippincott’s, Everybody’s and American Boy 
The Critic (New), House Beautiful, American Boy and Table Talk 
The Critic sNew): Biblical World and Current Literature 
The Critic (New), Atlantic Monthly (New), and ee (New) 
The Critic (New), Scribner’s and Century . 





Club Price 
Critic (New) and American Boy . $2. Critic (New) and Forest and Stream (New) 
* Critic (New) and Art Interchange . Critic (New) and House Beautiful 
Critic (New) and American Field . Critic (New) and judges (New) 
Critic (New), Atlantic (New), and Leslie’s 5-00 | Critic (New) and J 
Critic \New) and Automobile Topics Critic (New) and Hie 
Critic (New) and Biblical World ° Critic (New) and Li coats 
Critic (New) and Bookman . Critic (New) and Pu a Opinion (New) 
Critic (New) and Century EDS * Critic (New) and St. N — 
Critic (New) and Cosmopo ... 2.00 | Critic (New) and cecinue 
Critic (New) and Current | Literature 3- Critic (New) and School Revie 
* Art Interchange includes premium of 12 back Nos., or 12 color studies. Critic (New) and Table Tal 








YOUTH’S COMPANION (including all extra numbers and calendar for iroibe et or Ae) added to any 
of our offers for $1. AR, additional. PEARSON’S (with calendar) $:. wot E JOURNAL $1.00, 
SATURDAY EVE G POST $1.00, McCLURE’S $1.00, MUNS' $1.00, ARGOSY $1.00, DELIN- 
EATOR $1.00, ST. NICHOLAS $2.65, HARPER’S $3.35, CENTURY yo 


FREE If you will send us THREE ORDERS for ANY combination of §r.50 or more you may have F REE, as your premium, a yearly 














subscription to AMERICAN BOY, or COSMOPOLITAN, or ERA, or LESLIE’S MONTHLY, or PATHFINDER, or 
SUCCESS, or EVERYBODY'S, or TABLE TALK. Your OWN CLUB and TWO other CLUBS make the three orders. 
REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., all Publishers, Phoenix National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Club raisers, newsdealers, and agents wanted to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commissions paid. 
GREAT PRIZE OFFER TO AGENTS. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
' ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


J. M. HANSON, "322"19 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON rKy. 


be 44-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. 
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The Best Guide to the 
Christmas Gift Books 


Is the Saturday issue of THe COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. The leading 
Holiday Books are now being described in these Saturday numbers in 
an attractive and elaborate manner, supplemented by half-tone illustra- 
tions from the books, portraits of their authors, reproductions of title- 
pages, cover designs, and the like. 

The descriptive articles are accompanied by the regular Saturday 
literary features: “ Reviews,” “Novels of the Week,” “ Brief Notices,” 
and “ With the Writers.” In addition, there will be found full announce- 
ments from the leading publishers of their books most suitable for gifts. 


The Commercial Advertiser 


jap 7 per er, | NEW YORK 








The Mail and Express 


New York 


is a high-class Republican evening daily. It pub- 
lishes with its Saturday edition a sixteen-page 
Illustrated Magazine which forms a current his- 
tory of the world’s events, which is equal to the 
high-priced illustrated weeklies. Subscription 
price daily, including Saturday, $7.50 per year. 
Saturday edition, with Illustrated Magazine—an 
excellent gift—¢2.50 per year. 
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Announcements of 


New Books 


HE comprehensive news and reviews of new 
books printed in the six Saturday issues of The 

wee Evening Post preceding the Christmas holidays 
add materially to the value of publishers’ an- 

nouncements in these issues. 7 


There is no better medium for publishers to reach the 
book-reading public than through the columns of 


The Luening Post 


NEW YORK 








A Word to the Wise Advertiser 





UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT 


THAT THE 


TRIBUNE 


Is meeting with popular favor is evidenced by the fact that 
in one year—from October, 1901, to October, 1902—the 
net sales of its 


Daily and Sunday Issues have increased 17% 





NO INCREASE IN ADUERTISING RATES 
Address, THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 
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-HATEVER form of the 
Christmas Spirit you 
wish to show to your 


friends, it can be given a grace- 
ful, welcome, and enduring ex- 
pression through some book in 
the following Holiday List of the 
Messrs. Putnam's Publications 
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Famous Families =\® 
f 


f 


New York lhe 


A Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches of the 

Families whose Names have been Associated with the His- 

tory of the City of New York, and whose Representatives 

in successive generations have been Identified with the Development of the 
Nation. 


By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM 
Two volumes, Royal 8°, with 36 Photogravure Plates and over 200 other Illus- 


trations. Half vellum, net, $15.00; Full morocco, net, $25.00; Full 
crushed levant,extra, net, $45.00. 


HESE sumptuous volumes may be considered 
as presenting the authoritative records of the 
families, records which constitute also a most 
important contribution to the City itself. 
The endeavor has been made to sum up in 
a picturesque way the achievements of those 
A Ban who have built the metropolis, and includes, 


NU Nw therefore, the names not only of the pure- 
De \s : blooded Knickerbockers, but the Huguenots, 
. Mill ." and the later-arriving New Englanders. 

ait Apart from the historic importance of the 
material, it will be found to possess that indi- 
vidual interest 


that always at- The families whose names are presented 
taches to au- comprise the following: 


eons thentic personal pin a kxcleasiomn 
narratives of distinctive careers. Barclay _Morris 


The text has been carefully revised under oe Yn og 
the instructions of the present representatives | Clinton Rapalje 


of the families concerned, and with the cour- | Cornell Remsen 


. Cruger enwick 
teous co-operation of certain members of those Delafield | art 


families who have given their personal labor ~ Povsta Po <a 
to the task. Duane Schuyler 

The illustrations, of which there are | Duer Smit 
Fish Stuyvesant 
over 200, have been selected, as far as pos- | Gardiner Tappen 
sible, with the co-operation _of the present | Hamilton bo pate 
representatives of the families, and include arenas eae a . 
nothing that does not possess historic authen- Vanderbilt 
ticity. These illustrations comprise por- va aeaeomete 
traits, views of buildings, representations of Wendell 


seals, fac-similes of documents, etc. 
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The Hudson River [| 7 
From Ocean to Source Husvn 









Historical Legendary Picturesque 
By 
EDGAR MAYHEW BACON Rae ea sicg: wae 











Author of ‘ Chronicles of Tarrytown,’’ etc. 
5 Size of volume, 64 x of in. 


By express, paid, $4.75. 





Large 8°, with over roo Illustrations. Net, $4.50. 


Ww 


N° stream in America is so rich in leg- 


ends and historic associations as the 












Hudson. From ocean to source every mile 





Bi: of it is crowded with reminders of the early 





i. explorers, of the Indian wars, of the strug- 





gle of the colonies, and of the quaint, 





y peaceful village existence along its 








} banks in the early days of the Republic. 





_ Before the explorers came, the river | 


4: 


wi figured to a great extent in the 





3 # legendary history of the Indian tribes 
2) of the East. Mr. Bacon is well ! 
equipped for the undertaking of a 











book of this sort and the story he 
The 





tells is of national interest. 








* volume is illustrated with views 





taken especially for this work and 





oe with many rare old prints now first 
published in book form. 
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Twenty-Six Historic Ships 
ee 


The Story of Certain 
Famous Vessels of 
War and of their 
Successors in the 
Navies of the United 
States and of the 
Confederate States 
of America from 
1775 to 1902. 


ca 


Half-tone Illustration (reduced) 


By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL, 


late U. S. Navy, author of ‘‘ Twenty Years at Sea,’’ ‘‘The Story of the ‘Lucky 
Little Enterprise,’’’ etc. 


With an Introduction by GEO. EUGENE BELKNAP, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. 
(Retired). 


&°, with 32 full-page llustrations. (By mail, $3.75.) Net, $3.50. 


| T is worthy of remark that almost all our naval history of any importance . 
up to the time of the Civil War, with the exception of the battles on Lakes 


Erie and Champlain, has been comprised in actions between single ships. 


This explains the author’s method of treating the careers of our more famous 
ships separately and as units rather than merging them in a general naval 
history, as has been the method heretofore. Sketches of some of the Confed- 
erate ships of war have been included on the ground that those ships were 
commanded by American officers trained in our naval service, whose 


bravery, skill, and endurance were part of a comamon heritage of which we 


| may be justly proud. 
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THe Romance [Eas 


OF THE 


CoLORADO RIVER 


Size of volume, 6)°x ob in. 


A Compleie Account of the 
Discovery and of the Ex- 
plorations from 1540: to 
the Present Time, with 
Particular Reference to 
the two Voyages of Pow- 
ell through the Line of the 
Great Canyons. 


By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh 


Member of the U. S. Colorado 
River Expedition of 187: and 
1872, author of ‘‘ North 
Americans of Yester- 
day,”” etc. 








8°, with 200 Illustrations, 
net, $3.50. By mail, 
$3.75: 


VER since the day 

of its discovery by 

Alarcon in 1540, 

the Colorado River of 

the West has been of ro- 

mantic interest. Bound 

in for more than one 

Text cut from “ The Romance of the Colorado River.” thousand miles of its 

course in the stupendous 

canyons which are and always will be one of the wonders of the natural 

world, it defied for centuries full exploration. The first descent of Major 

Powell through its magnificent gorges, in 1869, and his second, in 1871- 

72, giving to the world a complete knowledge of the unknown river, 

form together one of the most interesting pages of our history. The 

volume is well illustrated by photographs, taken on the expédition, by 

new maps, and by drawings made by the author and by others. The 
frontispiece in color-is after a sketch by Thomas Moran, N.A. 
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| By ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


The Rossettis ® Dante,Gzbrie! 





























With 27 Photogravure and other 
Illustrations. 
“The, story of this life has been told by Mr. 
Hall Caine, Mr. William Sharp, Mr. Watts-Dun- 
“can, dnd Mr. William Rossetti, his brother, but 
never quite so well as by Miss Cary, who, thorough- 
ly cenversant with all the material which their 
writings furnish, has turned it to better advantage 
than they were capable of in their personal rela- 
tion to its perplexing subject.”—Mazl and £xz- 
press. 
BROWNING and man 
A SURVEY 
With 25 full-page Photogravure Hlus- 
trations and some text Illustrations. 


Proserpine 
Reduced half- tone from B rnin 
illustration in “‘ The Rossettis.’ 


TENNYSON § i Pate ‘| 
e 


With 18 Illustrations in Photogravure oot 
some text Illustrations. 























Actual size, 7 x of in. 
‘Here, truly, is a beautiful book—beautiful as to typography and binding, beautiful 
as to theme, beautiful in the reverence and affection with which that theme has been 
seized upon and elucidated. Nothing will impress her readers more than the care and 
intelligence with which Miss Cary has garnered from a rich and varied field the essential 
and striking incidents in this great career."—New York Times. 


Three vols. Large 8°, in a box, each, net, $3.50. Library editions, 
each, $2.50. 
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William Morris 











Craftsman 
Socialist 


By 
ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


Author of ‘‘ The Rossettis,’’ ‘‘ Robert Browning,’’ ‘‘ Tennyson,’’ etc. 


8°, with 13 Photogravure and 24 
Half-Tone Illustrations and one 
Colored Plate. Net, $3.50. By 
mail, $3.75. Also made in hand- 
some leather bindings. 


| We. MORRIS, of ac- 

tive, varied, and interesting 
life, has been the subject of several 
biographies, written from different 











points of view. Nevertheless, there 





is need for an account that gathers 
together the chief facts of the life 


in a condensed form, and connects 






William Morris. Reduced from photogravure plate. 





them with comment and criticism 





of an informing character. Miss Cary has emphasized the essential unity 





of purpose underlying the numerous and diverse pursuits in which Morris 







was engaged, and has sought to distinguish the peculiar and enduring 
qualities by- which his genius was marked. 


QASSS 
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Famous Homes, Library Ediiton 


Two volumes. Royal 8°, in a box, net, $7.50. 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 


and their Stories 


Edited by A. H. MALAN 


Among the writers are the Duke of Marlborough, the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, Lady De L’Isle Dudley, Lady Newton, Lady Warwick, Lord 
Emlyn, and A. H. Malan. With nearly 200 illustrations. 


Hlomes Described: 


Alnwick Blenheim Charlecote 
Penshurst Hardwick Chatsworth 
Lyme Cawdor Castle Belvoir Castle 
Battle Abbey Holland House Warwick Castle 

‘The text is extremely interesting, having been written either by the owners of the 
mansions described or by Mr. Malan himself, in every case the account including data 
derived from authentic sources. But theillustrations make an unusually urgent appeal 
for precedence. They are without exception the best ever published to give a general 
idea of those famous homes which are discussed in the book.”—W. Y. Tribune. 





Greencourt Knole. 


More. Famous Homes of Great Britain 
Edited by A. H. MALAN . 


Among the writers are: Lord Sackville, Lady Glamis, Lady Ernestine 
Edgcumbe, Countess of Pembroke, Lord Savile; and A:H. Malan. With 


about 200 illustrations. 
Homes Described : 

Cotehele Levens Hall Rufford 
Knole Mount Edgcumbe Naworth 
Blickling Wilton Inveraray 
Glamis Longleat Compton Wynyates 

‘‘A work of permanent value in the domain of art, of which it is a notable example, 
and which will satisfy, at least in a measure, the reverent curiosity of thousands of in- 
telligent persons, to whom most of the famous homes herein depicted and described are 
nothing but names, shadowy suggestions of the glory and grandeur of England in the 
olden time. . . . If this book does not speak for itself, no words at our conimand 
will.’—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


ee 2 sees 
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Social England S22 


A Record of the Progress of the in Religion, Laws, Learning 
Science, Literature, veers Ghani and Manners, from 
the est Times to the Present Day. By Various Writers. 
EDITED BY 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 
and 
J.S. MANN, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford 


King Edward Edition. To be completed in six octavo volumes. Con- 
taining 2500 Illustrations and numerous Colored Plates, repro- 
duced from authentic sources. 


SOLD IN SETS ONLY 














Carrying Corn to the Mill in the 14th Century. From the Luttrell Psalter. 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to Vol. Hl. From the Accession of . 
the Accession of Edward I. Edward I. to the Death of Henry VII. 
Each, net, $5.00. By mail, $5.30. 

Vol. Ill. From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Elizabeth. 
8°, Illustrated, net, $ . By mail, $ 


HIS is a set to arouse the desires both of those who care for the history 
of the humanities and of those who admire fine book-making. and 
rare prints. The work belongs among the few great histories. Its 

numerous authors are all of the first rank, while in illustrations, printing, 
etc., it cannot be excelled. 


‘*A stupendous undertaking. . . . Religion, law, learning, science, commerce, 
poopie ¢ and manners are all treated in turn within a succession of fixed periods. We 
are enabled to trace the successive stages of our civilization, as they are marked by the 
steady march of moral and intellectual progress, or accelerated by some sudden increase 
of wealth and prosperity.”—London Times. 
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‘Vivien 
Elaine 
: 7 Guinevere 


Idylls of the King vice 











rs) 
By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 





Idylls of the King. Reduced from photogravure plate. 


With 31 Illustrations in Photogravure after Designs by Gustave Doré. 


This is a reprint of the famous Moxon edition. Two volumes, octavo, ina 
box, uniform with Irving’s ‘Rip Van Winkle,” and ‘‘Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,’ $3.50 ; Full red leather, $5.00. 


A an artistic holiday gift these two volumes -are noteworthy. Doré’s 
illustrations are reproduced with full'justice to the originals, and the 
bookwork is in full accord with artist and poet. 





seamed 
ee 
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Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ess 


By 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 





















Decorated and Illustrated in Color 
By 
MARGARET ARMSTRONG 


7 


12°, with 50 Designs in Color. Cloth, $2.00 ; 
Half vellum, $2.50; Full red leather, 
$3.00 ; Full vellum, $3.50; Satin, $4.00. 


TRAITS 


: HILE there is sufficient justifica- 
tion for a new edition of Mrs. 
4 ‘ Browning’s famous sonnets in the charm 


4 and grace of their poetic fancy, the chief 





~~) 


LRT ETERS EOE 


feature of this particular edition is the series Reteced from frontispiece in color of 
; Q 2 * Sonnets from the Portuguese.” 
of exquisite colored illustrations and decora- 
tions made by Miss Margaret Armstrong. It is seldom that masterpieces 


of poetry have been illuminated and interpreted by line and color so 





som 
a Ra ae 


: thoroughly and delicately in harmony with the spirit of the singer. 
j The book is noteworthy also for the beauty of its binding and for the 
excellence of its color-printing. 


| : 


Sete 
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The Youth of 
La Grande Mademoiselle 


(1627-1652) : 


By ARVEDE BARINE 


Authorized English Version by L. G. MEYER. 





&°, with about 25 Illustrations from Contemporaneous Sources. Net, $3.00. 
By mail, $3.25. 


LL French 
A history is 4 
interesting, but 
there are few of 
its pages more 
fascinating than 
the kaleidoscop- 
ic career of La 
Grande Made- 
moiselle. She 
was related to 
Louis XIII. by 
both father and 
mother ; she was 
the richest heir- 
ess in France; 


she aspired to be | 








an empress, a 
nun, a political 
power. Her 3 
memoirs give unique and valuable pictures of life at the Court of Anne of 


Austria, and of the wars of the Fronde, in which she played a manly part. 
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Memoirs of Francois René 


Vicomte de Chateaubriand 


Sometime Ambassador to England 























Chateaubriand. 
Reduced from photogravure frontispiece. 








Being a Translation of “* Les Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe ”’ 


By Alexander Teixeira de Mattos 


Six vols., 8° (sold in sets only), With Illustrations from contemporary 
sources. Each, net, $3.75. 


‘Though some critics have denied that ChAteaubriand was truly great, it has never 
occurred to any critic to deny that he was truly interesting—the most impressive, if not 
the most important, literary figure of ‘his:period. Wherever he went, and whatever he 
did, he was always the centre of the picture—the very type of the dramatist’s ‘sympa- 
thetic hero.’ That is the chief secret of the fascination of his pages. A picturesque 
personality is presented in them, in the romantic manner, by the hand of a consummate 
artist.”— London Times. 
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| Ariel Booklets 2 


A series of productions complete in small compass 
which have been accepted as classics of their kind 











With photogravure frontispiece. 
32°, flexible red leather, gilt top. 
Each (in a box) 75 cents 








The Gold Bug 
By Edgar Allan Poe 
Rab and His Friends, and Marjorie 
Fleming 
By John Brown, M.D. 
The Culprit Fay 
By Joseph Rodman Drake 
Our Best Society 
By George William Curtis 
Sonnets from the Portuguese 
By Elizabeth B. Browning 
The School for Scandal 
By Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
The Rivals ane 
By Richard Brin’ley Sheridan 
The Good-Natured Man 
By Oliver Goldsmith 
Sweetness and Light 
By Matthew Arnold 
Lyrics 
By Robert Browning 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso 
By John’ Milton 
Thanatopsis, Flood of Years, etc. 
By William Cullen Bryant 
Charity and Humor, and Nil Nisi 
Bonum © 
‘By William Makepeace Thackeray 
She Stoops to Conquer 
By Oliver Goldsmith | 


Nothing to Wear 
By William Allen Butler 


16 


Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
By Samuel T. Coleridge 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
etc. 
By Thomas Gray 


The House of Life 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Lays of Ancient Rome 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Epictetus 
Translated by George Long 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


Translated by George Long 


Sesame and Lilies 
By John Ruskin 


The Rose and the Ring 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 


The Nibelungen Lied 
By Thomas Carlyle 


The Ideas of Truth 
By John Ruskin 


The Eve of St. Agnes 
By John Keats 


The King of the Golden River 
By John Ruskin 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
By Washington Irving 

Rip Van Winkle 
By Washington Irving 

Ideals of the Republic 
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Verses and Flyleaves Love and. Skates 
By Charles S. Calverley By Theodore Winthrop 








Novels by Eminent Hands The Princess 
By William Makepeace Thackeray By Alfred Tennyson 


33 Cranford _§1 The Child in the House 
“By Mrs. Gaskell By Walter Pater 


34 The Vicar of Wakefield 52 Poems of Edgar Allan Poe 


By Oliver Goldsmith 
53 Sonnets of Michael Angelo Bu- 


35 Tales by Heinrich Zschokke onarotti 


36 Rasselas 54 On Friendship 

By Samuel Johnson By Marcus Tullius Cicero and 
Ralph W. Emerson 
37 The Sonnets of William Shake- 
speare 55 The Sketch Book 

(Fully illustrated) By Washington Irving. Vol. I. 


38 Witand Wisdom of Charles Lamb 56 The Sketch Book 
(Fully illustrated) By Washington Irving. Vol. II. 


39 TheTravelsof Baron Munchausen 57 Robert Louis Stevenson 
(Fully illustrated) By Leslie Stephen 


40 Aisop’s Fables 
(Fully illustrated) 


41 The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin 


42 The Sayings of Poor Richard 
By Benjamin Franklin 


43 The Christmas Carol 
By Charles Dickens. (Fully 
. illustrated by F. S. Coburn) 


44. The Cricket on the Hearth 
By Charles Dickens. (Fully 
illustrated by F. S. Coburn) 


45 The Blessed Damozel 
By D. G. Rossetti 


46 The Story without an End 
By F. W. Carové 


47 Rubéaiy4t of Omar Khayy4m. 


48 Father Tom and the Pope 
By Samuel Ferguson From “ The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
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The Critic Advertiser 


By MYRTLE REED 





Lavender and Old Lace 


12°, Cloth, net, $1.50; Red leather, net, $2.00; Gray 
ooze leather, net, $2.50, Lavender silk, net, 
$3.50. Postage, 10 cents. 








Size, 5h x 8} in. 
Mie REED has carried her lively style and charming humor from 


letters and essays into the field of fiction. This is a story of a quaint 
corner of New England where more than one romance lies hidden 
underneath the prim garb of a little village. 





The Spinster Book «Xo 


&, gilt top, net, $1.50. Also in full flexible crimson mo- 
rocco, in a box, net, $2.00. Postage, ro cents. 


ed -1-T Ee Be 














SS 
Size, 5% x 85 in. 


“A gem in a dainty, attractive, and artistic setting. . . . Miss Reed is delight- 
fully witty, delightfully humorous, delightfully cynical, delightfully sane, and, above 
all, delightfully spontanuous. The pages sparkle with bright, clear wit; they bubble 
with honest, hearty humor ; they contain many stings but no savage thrusts. aes: 
magazine of epigrams for a rapid-firing gun.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Love Letters of a Musician #2 


Later Love Letters of a Musician 
2 volumes 





&°, gilt top, each, $1.75. 2 vols., in a box, per set, 
$3.50. Also in full flexible crimson morocco, 
in a box, per set, $5.00. 














“The story which is told in the love letters is as beautiful as the manner of telling, 
and Myrtle Reed has made a contribution to the lover’s literature of the world as 
precious as the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and hardly less poetic, although through- 
out the volume there is neither affectation nor overstrained sentiment.”—Le2¢ 
Herald. : 
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NOVELS BY ANNA FULLER 


KATHERINE DAY.  12mo, $1.50. 7th thousand 


‘It is a novel so direct and impersonal in its style, so full of the best interests of 
life, so crystal-clear and true, that it must win high praise from the discriminating.’’—,Sax 
Francisco Argonaut. 

‘‘ With all its insight and seriousness and depth, its free, philosophic spirit, yet it 
sets out to be, and is, a love-story of the first water. The heroine is a woman’s woman, 
and the heroisa man’s man. A fine aroma of honorable living, of ‘governance of blood,’ 
gives it a poignant charm, where, indeed, the least touch of merely Puritan tactics would 
have ruined the human situation. . . . The spirit of ‘ Katherine Day’ is very gallant, 
very humorously tender, and the worth of the work will strike home soonest to people 
who think while they feel. This ‘ strong spirit, because it is all-pervading, stamps the 
whole, and knits it together. Hardly any story of the day isso homogeneous. And 
through the entire descant, the keynote is audibly singing. The lightest passages, like 
the gravest, are sane and true.’’—LovuIsE IMOGEN GUINEY, in Zhe Critic. 


PEAK AND PRAIRIE and PRATT PORTRAITS 


Thirteen Stories from ‘‘ A Colorado Sketch Book’’ and Thirteen Stories of New 
England Life. By Anna Fuller, author of ‘‘A Literary Courtship,’’ ‘‘ Katherine 
Day,’’ etc. A new edition. Twovolumes. Fully illustrated. In a box. 
12mo, each, $1.50 
‘“The author has the happy faculty of depicting character in a few words, and a 
genuine gift of humor that is always enjoyable.’’—Boston Evening Gazette. 


‘*One of the richest and most worthy contributions to American literature of the 
past decade. With a pen positively photographic, this skilful writer has limned the por- 
traits of this New England family, Pratt by name, and so thoroughly New England by 
nature.’’—Rochester Herald. 


A VENETIAN JUNE. © 20th thousana. 16mo, $1.25 


‘‘A gem in romance.’’—Buffalo Commercial. 
‘*A prose idyll of Venice.’’ —Commercial-Advertiser. 
‘One lives in Venice during the reading.’’—J/ail and Express. 


A LITERARY COURTSHIP. 26th thousand. 16mo, $1.25 


‘‘ A brilliant story, original in idea, and as romantic as it is interesting. A brighter 
book we have seldom read.’’—Bosion Home Journal. 


‘The brightest, breeziest bit of fun and romance that has come our way in many 
a day.’’—Chicago Interior. 


ONE OF THE PILGRIMS 
A BANK STORY. 5th thousand. 12mo, $1.25 


“The story is graceful and delightful, full of vivacity, and not without pathos.’ 
Cong regationalist. 























G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York & London 
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The Works of Jane Austen 


Hampshire Edition. Complete in 5 volumes. 
16°., Cloth, per volume, $1.00. Per set, $5.00. The set comprises : 


Sense and Sensibility Pride and Prejudice 
Mansfield Park Em 


ma 
Persuasion and Northanger Abbey, together in one volume 


HE vignette which adorns the title-page is from the portrait of Jane 
Austen at the age of fifteen by Zoffani. For each volume have been 
prepared two end papers which illustrate the topographical details of 

the story. Within the front cover is a map, drawn in the old style, showing 
trees, buildings, and mills, of the county in which the scenes of the story 
occur ; within the back cover a portion of the same map is enlarged to rep- 
resent the particular town or village inhabited by the principal characters, 


giving the relative sizes and distances of their homes as indicated by the 
author’s description. 


The Papal Monarchy ‘ioe. 


By WILLIAM BARRY 
12°, Illustrated, net, $1.35 ; Half leather, gilt top, net, $1.60. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


HROUGHOUT the decline of the Western Roman Empire, throughout 
the continuous crash of falling kingdoms which filled the subsequent 
centuries, one power maintained a steady growth. ‘That power attained 

its zenith when Gregory VII. compelled an Emperor to wait for an interview 
three days barefooted in the snow. The rise and fall of the Hierarchy, the 
characters and careers of the Pontiffs, and the results of papal influence on 
history are ably set forth by Dr. Barry. 


The Sons of St. Francis 


By A. MACDONELL 
With 8 full-paze Illustrations, 8°, Cloth, net, $3.50. 


R. MACDONELL presents in a fascinating story the record of the 
M disciples of Francis of Assisi, in which the reader will find many 

attractive glimpses of St. Francis himself. The writing is admirably 
simple, lucid, and sympathetic, and the memoirs are surprisingly varied in 
their interest. The plates have been prepared from noteworthy originals 
which rank among the great works of art of the period. 


The Life and Times of 27. Teether with « study of the 
Literary and Political Condi- 


Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford tions of the age of Queen Anne 
8°, with 16 Plates. Net, $2.50. 


HE literary side of the life of Harley is of especial interest. One of the 
most engaging: chapters of the book presents the relations of Harley 


and Defoe. Harley’s position as a patron of letters is summed up with 
no little discrimination. 
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Our European NEIGHBOURS 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON 














A series of books descriptive of Homes and Jocial Life of Continental Peoples, by Authors 
whose long residence on the tinent enab-es them to write with fulness of knowledge and 
with impartiality. The bocks are not statistical, political, or controversial, but describe 
such phases of life as are peculiar to each country. 





12°, Illustrated, each, net, $1.20. By mail, $7 30. 








I.—French Life in Town and Country. By Hannan Lynca. 
“ The first of a long needed series. . . . Frank, vivacious, entertaining.”’—Outlook. 





German Life in Town and Country. By W. H. Dawson, author of ‘‘Ger- 
many and the Germans,”’’ etc. 


“ As full of correct, impartial, well-digested, and — information as an egg is full of meat 
One can recommend it heartily and without reserve.’’—. mercial Advertiser. 
IlIl.—Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis H. E. PALMER. 

‘* We would recommend this above all other works of its character.” —NV. Y. Mail and Express. 











1V.—Dutch Life in Town and Country. By P. M. Houcs, B.A. 
‘* Sympathetic, discerning, and comprehensive.’’— Dial, Chicago. 
V.—Swiss Life in Town and Country. By Atrrep T. Story. 


“ "The work of a man who has penetrated below the exterior.”—V. Y. Tribune. 


VI.—Spanish Life in Town and Country. By L. Hiccrn. 
‘“‘Tiluminating in all its chapters.”—S?¢. Paul Press. 


VII.—Italian Life in Town and Country. By Luicr. ViLLart. 
‘* Animated, vigorous, and instructive.’”’— Chicago Record- Herald. 
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Jewelry and Silver List, 
Dinner Records, Wine List, 
Linen List, Recipe Books, 
Household Inventory List, 
Laundry List, etc. 


comprise a few of the many useful books we have bound 
in the best Engiish Morocco Leathers for the 


Moliday Trade 





Leather Goods 


FOR THE 


DESK AND LIBRARY TABLE 


ae 


Send for Illustrated Circular describing many 
of these articles 








Putnam’s Stationery Department 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York City 
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CALENDARS 





Illustrated by celebrated artists and executed 
by the best publishers 








1903 DIARIES 





Unrivalled assortment of new sizes, including 
our Monthly Diaries (a booklet for each month), 
which have been found a great convenience 








CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Selected stock of the newest importations 


Early inspection invited 


ENGAGEMENT PADS 

















Variety of styles 


i 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Stationery Department 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third St., New York 
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FOR CHRISTMAS | 








E are offering our customers a splen- 
W did stock from which to choose their 
Christmas Gifts. Best Editions of 

Standard Authors in substantial library bind- 
- ings. Choice sets of English Books. Rare 
| single volumes and collections, in special Ar- 
tistic Bindings by famous craftsmen, English, 
French, and American. (Send for new II- 
lustrated Catalogue describing some of these 


beautiful specimens of the binder’s art.) 


All the new books of the season 








Children’s Books tn endless variety — 











24 Bedford Street 


RETALL: DEPARTMENT 


27 ws PUTNAM'S sea 
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‘che Joseph Jefferson Edition or 
Washington Irving’s Works 


is an achievement in American book-making. There is no set of any modern 
| author that can be compared with it for elegance. Lach set is signed in 
| autograph by Mr. Joseph Jefferson, who has done so much to popularize 
|| Irving’s name. The pages are adorned with 800 illustrations by the most 
|| eminent modern artists. New etched portraits have been made for this 
|| edition. Each volume has a frontispiece in water-colors, Each page is 
surrounded by an emblematic border by Margaret Armstrong, and printed 
| in golden brown. -The text is scrupulously accurate. The paper, specially 
|| made Old Stratford Linen. The type is clear and beautiful. . Forty large 
|| Octavo volumes. The edition is limited to 250 signed and numbered sets. 
For a gift nothing could be more tasteful and sumptuous. 
|| 


Full description and specimen pages om request. 


_G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 22°55 W255 St now York 





























To Clergymen and 
Sunday-School Workers 
Send to 
Ibbotson Bros., Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
For Dainty Marriage Certificates in White Binding, and 


Lovely Poems on Hand-Painted Torchon, 
and Catalogue of other Publications. 





BOOKS.—AIli Out-of-print Books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write me. I can get you any book ever 
published. The most expert bookfinder extant. lease state wants, 
and when in England call and inspect my 50,000 rare books. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, England. 















** With exquisite skill quite her 
own, the author individualizes in 
this gracefully told story the heart’s 
hg devotion as the most exalted and 

exalting emotion. Miss Reed has 
} the rare genius of attuning love to 
4 thrilling heights without a touch 
of coarse materialism. Withal she ¥ 
builds on a practical plane, since 
her characterization is human.”— 
Chicago Fournal. 











BOOK CURIOUS AND RARE 
CATALOGUE PREE 
J. HARDIE BROWN, 
Second-Hand Bookseller and Printseller, 
12 South College St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

















Cloth, net, $1.50 
Red leather, net, $2.00 
Lavender silk, net, $3.50 
(Postage, ro cts.) 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
hesicimeiepipena : 
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349 Broadway, New York, 


SPENCERIAN PEN € tO. 













The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York 





CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Ave. Reopens Oct. rst. Resident & day pupils. 
Advanced courses for graduation. Special Music, Art, and 
Literature. College certificates, Summer travel in Europe. 
Gymnasium. Home care and social recreation. 

Mrs. HELEN M., Scovitte, N. Y. City. 





Riverside School for Girls 


312-315 Riversipe Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Ideal locniton, exceptional advantages for those who value 
high standards of scholarship and exclusive home privile; 
for their daughters. Music, art, and the languages especia ally 
emphasized. Travel classes. 


Mrs, Epirn Leita Cooper HarTMAN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence Batpwin, Principal, Within x12 ae 
more than 145 Be ils have entered Bryn Mawr ie 


this school. ioma given in both General and 
Preparato! conue. ine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres 
of beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secretary, 











New Jersey, Summit, 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls. 


An incorporated school, Depress for college. Strives to give 
min dcharacter. New gymnasium 


the best training for body, 
in ee?- rs. SARAH Woopman Paut, Principal. 
resident of Board of Directors, Hamitton Wz Masize, LL.D. 





Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Successors to Miss Heloise E. H. 

An institution of the highest scholarship 
Offering exceptional surroundings and relationships to a 
who wales them at an increased cost. Only thirty pupils 
with eleven teachers secures the most careful nal super- 
vision. No pupil oo — a eee interview. 


$1,250a Fah 
25 and Bt "Chestnut reet, Boston 























McBride’s 


‘* THE WALL ST. BOOK SHOP” 










Take especial pains 
to fill orders by mail. 
Write for prices on 
books wanted. 


71 BROADWAY. 








Tel. 1690 Cort. 


VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire personal clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe, 

TERMS—100 Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
$12.00; 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, 
$40.00, 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 


New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 


Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West i4th Street, New York 








* can be kept on Dixon’s 

A Sharp Point American Graphite 

Pencils without break- 

ing off every minute. They write smoothest and last 

longest. Ask your dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or 

mention “‘ The Critic,’ and send 16 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 





BOOKS AT When calling, please ask for 


LIBERAL Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS. Whenever you need 2 book, 


Before buying books write for quotations. Anassortment of catalogues 
and special slips of books at reduced prices, sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 W. 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement.and receive a discount. 








CELEBRATED HATS 


Ae ROUND HATS AND BONNETS and 
THE DUNLAP SILK | cok ok hae 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d ani 
Broadway, near Cortlandt Street; 7; and nk 
Fifth Avenue, one sr Arcade, 
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CHRISTMAS 
Git Certificate 


_in Four Colors and Gold 


BR s unique and beautiful asthe hand 


Cs work of a Monk of the Middle Ages. 





EKG) sentation in place of the Pex itself, 

, recipient may afterwards choose 
his own /éz to suit his hand. It will be sent to 
all who contemplate making a present ofa 
WATERMAN IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Waterman's Ideal 
EET 


The Waterman Ideal _f a Fountain of 
Pen Satisfaction. If it i/nt an \deal it i/nt a 
Waterman. 














ea, 


L.E.WATERMAN COMPANY 


473 Broadway, NEw Yorx«. 12 Golden Lance, LONDON 
38 Montgomery St, San FRANCISCO. 
oston and CHIcaco. 















































and again, “& 

for many years, 
under all conditions, 
by countless users, the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


has been tried and 
tested, and its 
superior merits 
E> proved. 














Baker’s Cocoa 


wee | 


CHOCOLATE 








have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
& stantly increasing sales 








(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money; 
(3) because they are ufiequaled 
4 ee for smoothness, delicacy, and flavor 


Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods 


Walter Baker &Co. 


Dorchester, Massachusetts 
40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 





























EXQUISITE 
TABLEWARE 


wrought in 


STERLING 
SILVER 


Is the Title of our 
New Book No, 64 B 


it is FREE. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn. 








J. P. MORGAN & CO. | 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


Drexel & Co. 
Cor. of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan, Harjes & Co, 
3% Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world, 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO, 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London 

















